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PBEFACE 


‘ Coomassie  and  Magdala  : the  Story  of  Two  British  Campaigns 
in  Africa/  is  the  title  I have  chosen  for  a volume  which  is  a 
record  of  two  grand  successes  gained  by  English  soldiers  in  East 
and  West  Africa. 

Before  proceeding  to  Abyssinia  as  a Special  Correspondent 
of  the  ‘New  York  Herald,’  I had  been  employed  for  American 
journals — though  very  young — in  the  same  capacity,  and  wit- 
nessed several  stirring  scenes  in  our  Civil  War.  I had  seen 
Americans  fight ; I had  seen  Indians  fight.  I was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  Englishmen  fought.  In  Abyssinia 
I first  saw  English  soldiers  prepared  for  war.  What  I think  of 
them  I have  written  frankly,  and  without  malice.  The  story  of 
Magdala  was  written  five  years  ago. 

The  record  of  the  Coomassie  campaign  is  dull  compared  to 
that  of  Magdala  ; but  it  is  as  heroic,  and  as  worthy  of  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  sake  of  those  who  fought,  who  suffered  grievous 
sickness,  and  died. 

Coomassie  was  a town  insulated  by  a deadly  swamp.  A thick 
jungly  forest  surrounded  it  to  a depth  of  140  miles  seaward, 
many  hundred  miles  east,  as  many  more  west,  and  100  miles 
north.  Through  this  forest  and  swamp,  unrelieved  by  any 
novelty  or  a single  pretty  landscape,  the  British  army  had  to 
march  140  miles,  leaving  numbers  behind  sick  of  fever  and 
dysentery.  Five  days’  hard  fighting  ended  the  march,  and 
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Coomassie  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors,  to  sack  and  burn 
to  the  ground.  When  this  work  was  done,  the  commander  of 
the  force  was  compelled  to  march  his  soldiers  back  again  to  the 
sea,  to  save  the  remnant  from  perishing  by  flood  and  disease. 

Magdala  was  a town  situate  on  the  top  of  a mountain  about 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  amid  gigantic  mountains,  profound 
abysses  lying  between  them — 2,000,  3,000,  and  even  4,000  feet 
deep — a region  of  indescribable  wildness  and  grandeur.  It  was 
almost  an  impregnable  stronghold,  about  400  miles  from  the  sea, 
in  a strange,  weird  country,  full  of  peaks  and  mountains.  The 
scenes  which  flanked  the  march  bristled  with  rocks  and  crags  ; 
but  the  country  was  one  of  the  most  healthy  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  march  was  full  of  interesting  incidents, 
more  especially  as  we  drew  near  the  end.  A battle  was  fought ; 
Magdala  was  taken  by  assault,  then  fired,  and  utterly  destroyed. 
The  Emperor  committed  suicide ; the  captives  were  released ; 
and  the  conquerors  returned  to  the  sea,  flushed  with  unequalled 
success,  having  suffered  the  smallest  loss  that  could  possibly 
follow  an  invasion  of  a hostile  country. 

A greater  contrast  could  not  be  made  than  is  presented  by 
the  story  of  the  two  expeditions  which  England  undertook  in 
Africa,  in  behalf  of  her  honour,  her  dignity,  humanity,  and 
justice  ; and  more  brilliant  successes  than  attended  these  two 
campaigns  in  hostile  countries  are  not  recorded  in  history. 

HENRY  M.  STANLEY, 

Special  Correspondent  ‘New  York  Herald.’ 


London  : April  1874. 
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CHAPTER  I 

LEAVING  ENGLAND— OUR  PASSENGERS— FANCY  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR 
GARNET — THE  SAHARA — LIBERIA — KRU  BOYS— EXTRACTS  FROM 
BLUE  BOOKS 

November  1,  1873. 

We  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  ‘ Benin,’  of  the  African  Steamship 
Company,  a mixed  lot  of  passengers,  gazing  on  the  murky  loom 
which  marked  where  Liverpool  stood,  and  which  grew  more  and 
more  indistinct  as  the  good  steamer  proceeded  down  the  Mersey. 

As  Liverpool  receded  from  view,  and  English  land  disap- 
peared, we  turned  to  one  another  for  novelty,  and  mutual 
questioning  elicited  the  fact  that  we  were  mostly  all  bound 
for  Ashantee. 

There  were  six  doctors,  five  Control  officers,  one  Staff  officer, 
one  volunteer,  and  one  correspondent  of  us  who  were  going  to 
the  war,  but  there  were  a few  others  destined  for  ports  south 
of  the  equator.  There  were  two  Germans  of  the  West  African 
Expedition  bound  for  the  Loango  coast ; one  of  them  was 
Dr.  Falkenstein,  a serious,  earnest  and  reflective  man  and  copious 
in  note-taking  ; the  other,  his  companion,  was  a student.  I was 
quite  amused  by  the  way  in  which  the  two  evidently  anticipated 
future  delight  in  store  for  them  when  they  should  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  Congo.  If  a fly  buzzed  about  them  a chase  was 
made  after  him,  and  he  was  remorselessly  prepared  for  the 
inspection  of  the  savants  of  Germany.  Two  or  three  insignificant 
little  shore  birds  were  also  added  to  the  slaughtered  and  stuffed. 
I have  been  through  all  this  experience  myself,  and  I can  sympa- 
thise with  men  of  robust  health  and  untamed  energy,  who,  while 
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they  cannot  at  once  stride  into  the  enchanted  land,  clutch  at 
anything,  however  trivial,  which  belongs  to  its  outskirts,  and 
regard  it  with  wonder  and  undisguised  admiration,  whereas  in  a 
few  weeks  or  so  they  will  throw  it  away  and  wonder  at  their  own 
simplicity. 

Our  doctors,  six  in  number,  were  all  young  men,  one  or  two 
of  them  with  a high  idea  of  their  mission  in  the  fever  field, 
while  the  others  seemed  better  adapted  for  anything  rather  than 
a hospital.  The  Control  officers  were  boys  from  Sandhurst 
College,  airing  their  sub-lieutenant’s  uniform  for  the  first  time. 
They  had  plenty  of  stamina  in  them,  and  I have  no  doubt  Africa 
will  demand  a large  share  of  it,  if  not  all.  The  Staff  officer  was 
Captain  W.  F.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  ‘ Great  Lone  Land  ’ and 
the  ‘ Wild  North  Land,’  who  is  going  to  join  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  who  perhaps  will  be  able  to  pick  up  notes  for  a book  he  may 
well  call  the  ‘ Great  Black  Land.’ 

Our  destination  in  Africa  is  yet  far  ; many  days  will  transpire 
before  we  shall  see  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
amuse  ourselves  as  best  we  may.  We  begin  to  tell  each  other 
our  varied  experiences,  but  the  tales  cannot  last  for  ever,  so  we 
borrow  each  other’s  books,  and  read  listlessly.  By  this  process 
of  borrowing  I procured  a little  red  book  called  the  ‘ Soldiers’ 
Pocket  Book,’  edited  to  my  surprise  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

Amid  very  much  valuable  matter,  purely  military,  I came  to 
Sir  Garnet’s  opinions  concerning  newspaper  correspondents. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  Sir  Garnet  calls  correspondents 
a ‘ curse  to  modern  armies,’  and  in  other  places  he  has  bestowed 
opprobrious  epithets  upon  the  Press  corps,  among  which  is  the 
term  1 drones.’ 

Dropping  the  book  on  my  knee,  I picture  to  myself  the  kind 
of  man  the  military  author  must  be.  I have  never  seen  him, 
and  I have  only  this  excessive  animus  to  the  Press  corps  to  guide 
me  in  my  fancy  portrait.  A primmish  man,  of  a Spanish  cast  of 
face,  very  stiff,  formal,  sour,  crusty,  vain,  and  afraid  of  criticism, 
conscious  perhaps  that  he  might  commit  faults  and  would  fear 
being  reviewed. 

I ask  a gentleman  on  board  who  are  on  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s 
staff  ? I am  answered  : 

* Captain  Brackenbury  for  one.’ 

‘ Ah  ! yes.  Brackenbury,  of  course,  the  “ Times  ” man.  A 
military  correspondent,  nothing  would  ever  stop  him  from  writing 
to  the  “ Times.”  Strange  that  Sir  Garnet,  with  his  unconcealed 
hatred  to  newspaper  people,  should  choose  such  an  indefatigable 
caterer  for  the  Press  as  Captain  Brackenbury.  Who  else,  pray  1 ’ 
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‘ Lieutenant  Maurice.’ 

‘ What ! Maurice,  the  author  of  the  “ Wellington  Prize  Essay  1 ” 
He  is  another  Press  writer.  I would  bet  anything  he  writes  for 
one  if  not  two  newspapers.  You  need  not  name  the  others  ; I 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  mostly  all  newspaper 
writers  in  military  clothes.’ 

Apart  from  his  hatred  of  the  ‘ Gentlemen  of  the  Press,’  as  he 
facetiously  terms  them,  Sir  Garnet  shows  himself  a master  of 
military  detail,  from  the  minutiaj  of  an  officer’s  outfit  to  the 
most  difficult  tactics  for  an  army.  Taken  as  a whole,  it  is  a good 
instructor  for  officers,  a treasury  of  knowledge  for  engineers, 
doctors,  mechanics,  drill-masters,  generals,  commissariats,  for 
anybody  you  please  connected  with  an  army  ; in  short,  it  is  the 
work  of  a thorough  soldier. 

In  a few  days  we  approached  Madeira,  and  the  trade  wind 
blew  us  southward  and  eastward  at  a cheering  rate  ; and  on  the 
sixth  morning,  about  the  time  for  breakfast,  the  anchor  was 
dropped  in  the  harbour  of  Funchal,  but  we  were  not  permitted 
to  land.  The  Spanish  Consul,  with  a malice  I could  not  under- 
stand, had  written  in  his  own  language  across  the  English  bill  of 
health  an  account  of  the  cholera  case  which  has  occurred  at 
Liverpool  on  board  ‘ a F rencli  brig ; ’ and  we  were  at  once,  as 
the  phrase  is,  ‘ put  in  quarantine.’ 

Venting  her  spite  upon  the  ill-mannered  boors  who  refused 
us  permission  to  land  upon  the  beautiful  ‘Isle  of  Woods,’ the 
‘ Benin’  turned  her  stern  indignantly  towards  the  port  of  Funchal, 
and  pointed  her  stem  for  Teneriffie,  at  which  port  we  arrived  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Nor  at  Tenerifle  were  we  permitted  to  land. 
The  yellow  flag  was  at  our  fore-peak,  and  we  a thing  to  be 
dreaded. 

Occupying  the  ladies’  cabin  of  our  steamer,  the  ‘ Benin,’  were 
three  passengers  of  the  family  of  Jacob  Doegling,  of  Chicago — the 
husband,  wife,  and  daughter  ; the  wife  was  in  bad  health,  and 
the  husband  left  Chicago  to  give  his  wife  and  daughter  the 
benefit  of  the  salubrious  air  of  Madeira.  Arriving  at  Madeira 
they  were  refused  permission  to  land,  and  as  there  was  no  place 
to  receive  passengers  in  quarantine  in  the  port,  they  were  taken 
to  Tenerifle,  in  hopes  that  they  could  have  accommodation  there. 
When  we  came  to  Tenerifle  the  same  refusal  to  land  met  them. 
They  were  compelled  to  journey  on  to  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  1,400  miles  further  still.  Sierra  Leone  is  the 
l.ast  place  in  the  world  to  banish  delicate  women  to,  unless  they 
are  to  be  got  rid  of,  when,  if  such  is  the  case,  Sierra  Leone  seems 
to  offer  special  advantages  from  its  reputed  insalubrity.  Fortu- 
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nately,  however,  we  met  a steamer  coming  from  the  southward, 
and  the  unfortunate  family  was  put  on  board,  either  to  be  landed 
at  Madeira  or  to  be  taken  back  to  England. 

Three  days  after  leaving  Madeira  the  trade  wind  died  away, 
and  the  burning  white  Sahara  desert  hove  into  view. 

Freiligrath’s  apostrophe  to  Africa  comes  to  the  mind  as  we 
sight  the  burning  shores  : 

Oil  zone  so  hot  and  glowing, 

Queen  of  the  earth  art  thou ; 

Sand  is  thy  mantle  flowing, 

The  sun  doth  crown  thy  brow. 

Of  gold,  thou  queenly  woman, 

Are  all  thy  clasps  and  rims, 

That  fasten  with  fiery  splendour 
Thy  garment  to  burning  limbs. 

The  sandy  dunes  and  hills  along  the  shore  are  bleached  and 
forbidding.  What  a sad  history  has  this  shore  ! Many  of  us 
have  read  the  story  of  poor  Captain  Riley.  His  story  a thousand 
times  told  would  not  complete  the  history  of  misfortunes  which 
the  inhospitable  strand  could  relate  were  it  able  to  speak.  Re- 
sides the  many,  many  scores  of  foreign  vessels  wrecked  on  this 
shore,  with  their  crews  plundered,  stripped,  and  hurried  to  the 
interior  into  a hellish  slavery,  how  many  a poor  Canary  fisherman 
has  also  found  a home  far  inland  in  galling  servitude  of  which  we 
know  nothing ! 

The  sea  along  this  coast  swarms  with  fish,  for  which  the  Canary 
fishermen  have  left  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  snug  little 
isles.  Gladdened  at  heart  at  the  prospect  of  soon  filling  their 
vessels,  they  approach  too  close  to  the  shore  and  anchor  ; a storm 
rises,  and  the  unlucky  mariners  are  driven  on  the  beach  by  the 
cruel  gales,  where  the  Moors  lie  in  wait  to  bind  and  take  them 
into  life-long  captivity. 

While  looking  at  the  billowy  line  of  sandy  shore  we  cannot 
help  fancying  ourselves  trudging  across  that  torrid  extent  with 
blistering  feet  and  backs,  with  the  remorseless  man-drivers  behind 
us  urging  us  to  quicker  pace  with  point  of  lance  and  snaky  kur- 
bash.  But  kind  heaven  forbid  the  mischance,  and  speed  us  on 
our  way  to  more  auspicious  shores  ! 

On  the  sixth  day  from  Teneriffe  and  the  fifteenth  from  Liver- 
pool the  ‘ Benin  ’ enters  by  night  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Lion  Range  obtrudes  itself  as  the  thick  mist  dis- 
solves before  the  light  of  day.  One  glance  at  the  position  of  the 
town  reveals  the  cause  of  its  insalubrity  to  the  traveller.  It  is 
placed  in  an  amphitheatral  terrace  or  shelf  of  ground,  with  an 
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immense  and  lofty  crescent  of  mountain  at  the  back  rising  to  a 
height  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  it.  Between  the  town  and 
the  sea  a few  spurs  and  outlying  ridges  prevent  the  full  benefit 
of  the  pure  sea  breeze,  and,  as  the  breeze  does  not  always  come 
from  seawai'd,  when  it  comes  from  the  interior  the  town  becomes 
steamy,  muggy,  vaporous,  a very  hot-bed  of  sickness  and  fever. 
Nature  has  pointed  to  man  the  breezy  upland  above  the  town  as 
the  site  whereon  to  build  a house,  yet  the  European  has  neglected 
the  warning,  and  consequently  has  sickened  and  died  ; hence 
Sierra  Leone  has  a bad  reputation.  English  governors  have  en- 
deavoured to  mitigate  evil  sanitary  regulations  by  industriously 
circulating  clear  fresh  water  through  every  street,  but  it  has  not 
been  enough  ; the  evil  lies  in  the  air,  the  air  is  the  noxious  exha- 
lation from  the  leafy  and  close  crescent  around  it.  It  is  the  want 
of  that  fresh  air  which  bends  the  tall  grass  on  the  top  of  yonder 
mountain  that  has  caused  the  fragile  European  to  sicken,  and 
fade,  and  die. 

The  first  view  of  Sierra  Leone  is  very  deceptive.  The  stranger , 
on  observing  the  apparently  substantial,  civilised-looking  houses, 
rich  in  their  luxuriant  tropical  surroundings,  velvet-green  palm 
fronds,  rustling  and  waving  over  steeple  and  roof,  and  every  tree 
that  is  delightful  to  the  eye  and  taste  growing  thickly  about,  would 
be  apt  to  say,  ‘ Oh,  here  is  the  fulfilment  of  my  dream  at  last  ; this 
is  the  initial  footstep  of  civilisation  which  by-and-by  is  to  penetrate 
to  Central  Africa.’  He  enters  the  town  hopeful  and  sanguine, 
but  shortly  reflects  that  this  town  has  been  about  a hundred  years 
progressing  towards  its  present  pitch  of  prosperity.  After  a 
hundred  years  of  occupation,  the  English  are  building  a wharf  ! 
After  a hundred  years  of  occupation,  the  Episcopal  church  is  but 
half  constructed,  and  I should  fear  to  say  how  much  precious 
money  has  been  spent  on  the  edifice  ! After  a hundred  years  of 
occupation,  the  zealous  English  missionaries  have  not  been  able 
to  inculcate  in  the  negro’s  mind  that  it  is  sinful  to  lie,  to  steal, 
and  to  be  lazy  ! 

The  rumour  of  war  with  Ashantee  had  penetrated  even  here. 
One  would  have  thought  that  Great  Britain,  after  careful  nurture 
of  such  a settlement,  would  have  prepared  a nursery  of  disciplined 
negroes  as  auxiliaries  in  time  of  need.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ; the 
only  efficient  force  of  Sierra  Leone  natives  I have  been  able  to 
see  is  composed  of  the  few  constables  who  perambulate  the  town, 
baton  in  hand,  to  crack  the  heads  of  the  unruly.  What  she  has 
been  able  to  effect  in  the  way  of  a constabulary  force  ought  to 
have  suggested  to  her  the  raising  of  a faithful  cohort  of  natives. 
It  has  not  been  done,  however,  and  she  has  been  obliged  to  de- 
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spatch  some  of  her  West  Indian  legions  to  protect  her  possessions 
here  ; and  not  only  those  here,  but  her  possessions  all  along  the 
coast.  Her  West  Indian  negroes  are  fine  tall  fellows,  marvels  of 
discipline,  showing  what  might  be  done  with  the  raw  material  of 
Sierra  Leone. 


Mostly  all  of  us  on  board  the  ‘ Benin,’  who  were  destined  for 
the  war,  wished  to  procure  servants,  But  we  found  servants 
scarce,  while  applicants  for  clerkships  far  exceeded  the  demand. 
These  young  fellows  said  that  they  could  do  anything,  from  read- 
ing the  Bible  to  making  long  prayers  for  our  success  in  the  field  ; 
but  when  we  asked  them  if  they  could  carry  a few  pounds  of 
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canned  meat  for  us  at  a shilling  a day,  they  mostly  all  demurred 
at  the  ignoble  task. 

After  a stay  of  twelve  hours  the  ‘ Benin  ’ turns  from  Sierra 
Leone,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  passes  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  ‘ Nigritia,’ three-fourths  of  which  splendid  steamer  was 
lately  sold  for  the  sum  of  400/. 

We  steamed  by  Liberia’s  low  wooded  shores  without  the 
chance  to  observe  how  the  sable  republic  flourishes  by  a per- 
sonal view  of  things.  Report  speaks  evilly  of  the  disinclina- 
tion of  her  children  to  work  and  their  pretensions  to  high- 
sounding  titles  and  high  places.  Those  on  board  the  ‘ Benin  ’ 
who  have  stopped  at  Liberia  say  that  mostly  every  other  man  is 
styled  an  ‘ Honourable,’  that  the  people  are  fonder  of  standing 
in  groups  in  the  street  to  discuss  politics  than  of  bringing  the 
produce  of  the  rich  back  country  into  the  markets  for  sale,  which 
if  true  is  very  disheartening. 

Off  Cape  Palmas  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  the 
Liberia  ‘ Honourables,’  who  introduced  himself  to  me  as  the 

Honourable  J M , named  after  the  Honourable  J 

M , Chief  Justice  of  old  V . Said  he,  ‘I  was  born  in 

old  Y , sir.  A good  old  state,  sir.  I was  named  after  old 

J M , sir.  You  may  have  heard  of  him,  sir.  The  Chief 

Justice,  sir.  I have  been  here  seventeen  years,  sir,  now,  and  we 
are  improving  little  by  little ; there  is  a promising  future,  sir. 
Oh,  yes,  sir,  I do  not  feel  discouraged  at  all,  sir  ; rather  have  I, 
have  we  all,  cause  to  regard  the  prospects  of  Liberia  as  being 
very  hopeful,  sir.  Good  afternoon,  sir.  If  you  were  to  stop 
here  a week,  sir,  I should  feel  honoured  by  your  making  my 
poor  house  your  home,  sir.  Good  day,  sir.  A good  voyage  to 
you,  sir  ; ’ and  the  pleasant-faced,  simple-hearted  olcl  gentleman 
descended  into  his  canoe,  to  be  rowed  ashore  by  a parcel  of  naked 
Kru  boys. 

Cape  Palmas  is  said  to  be  the  most  healthy  place  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  highest  point  on  the  Cape  is  seventy-five 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  five  substantial  houses  occupy  the  com- 
manding sites,  a graceful  clump  or  two  of  palms  adorning  the 
little  rocky  peninsula.  The  principal  town,  named  Harper,  was 
so  named  as  a tribute  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Harper,  of  Baltimore,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a sincere  philanthropist  in  the  cause 
of  the  poor  Africans.  There  is  a capital  lighthouse  ; but  as  the 
‘ Monrovia  ’ struck  a reef  or  rock  500  fathoms  off  the  extremity 
of  the  Cape,  the  passage  on  a dark  night  by  this  point  is  not 
without  its  dangers. 

One  of  the  most  singular  tribes,  according  to  all  accounts,  on 
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the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  the  Kru,  commonly  called  Krumen. 
The  people  hire  themselves  out  at  a shilling  a day,  per  capita,  to 
every  steamer  and  man-of-war  destined  for  the  southern  ports. 
They  are  very  athletic  people  ; the  masses  of  corded  muscle  one 
sees  on  the  arms  of  some  of  them  are  absolutely  astounding. 
The  largest  I saw  seemed  half  as  large  as  a 32-pound  cannon-ball 
clapped  on  a human  arm,  while  the  amorphous  muscles  of  the 
hips,  and  hams,  and  calves,  give  many  of  them  a most  ungainly 
gait  in  walking. 

The  Krus  are  remarkable  for  their  good  nature,  and,  like  all 
tribes  in  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  Africa,  lighten  their 
labours  with  a rousing  song,  which  though  monotonous  after  a 
while,  is  not  disagreeably  so,  the  tones  having  somewhat  the 
effect  of  a sedative  on  a white  man.  While  they  are  certainly 
an  industrious  people,  and  valuable  for  the  extension  of  commerce 
in  the  torrid  regions,  they  are  generally  considered  to  be  cowardly. 
They  are  in  many  respects  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Wanya- 
muezi  of  Central  Africa,  with  whom  the  Arab  caravans  are  able 
to  penetrate  to  the  unknown  regions  north  and  south  of  the 
equator  in  search  of  the  precious  ivory.  The  Arabs  seldom 
dream  of  arming  the  W’anyamuezi  as  escorts,  as  they  are  generally 
unreliable.  A Mgogo  boy  with  a spear  in  his  hand  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  a caravan  of  Wanyamuezi  tremble. 

The  British  General,  in  his  search  for  allies  to  drive  back 
the  Ashantees-  from  the  Protectorate,  has  long  before  this 
time  been  informed  that  though  the  Krumen  are  invaluable  aids 
on  board  British  cruisers  and  trading  steamers,  they  are  useless 
as  allies  in  war.  The  very  name  of  battle  is  a terror  to  them, 
and  they  earnestly  stipulate  with  all  new-comers  just  now  that 
they  shall  not  be  expected  to  go  to  the  war. 

The  Krumen  rejoice  under  names  which  prove  who  their 
sponsors  have  been.  Among  the  muster-roll  of  those  on  the 
‘ Benin,’  who  were  engaged  at  Grand  Sestros  near  Cape  Palmas, 
I distinguished  such  names  as  Pea  Soup,  Jolly  Nose,  Tar  Bucket, 
Flying  Jib,  Salt  Junk,  Main  Topsail,  Jack  Slush,  Hard  Tack, 
Tom  Duff,  Sheet  Anchor,  Cabin  Boy,  Star  Gazer,  Wool  Pate, 
and  other  curious  titles.  The  British  sailors  regard  these  as  far 
more  adapted  to  distinguish  the  Kru  boys  one  from  another  than 
such  names  as  Kalra  Klemku,  or  Marponolongola. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  Liberia  behind,  we  come  to  the  Ivory 
Coast,  the  French  possessions,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  Assinee 
rivei\  Eastward  of  that  river  we  sail  along  the  Gold  Coast,  which 
has  finally,  through  transfer  and  purchase,  become  a British  posses- 
sion, and  extends  from  Assinee  river  to  the  Danoe,  a coast  line 
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of  about  290  miles,  or  from  longitude  3°  20'  west  of  Greenwich 
to  longitude  1°  10'  east  of  Greenwich.  The  town  of  Danoe  on 
the  Slave  Coast  serves  as  a boundary  line  to  the  British  posses- 
sions and  Dahomey.  The  Assinee  river  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  British  and  the  French  territory  to  the  west  of  the 
Cape. 

While  the  actual  British  ownership  comprises  no  more  than 
a thin  coast  line,  yet  the  Protectorate,  according  to  the  Ashantee 
Treaty  of  April  27,  1831,  extends  north  along  the  parallel  of 
longitude  3°  west  of  Greenwich  for  a distance  of  nearly  100 
miles  ; but  in  1873  the  proposed  jurisdiction  was  to  extend  only 
to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Prah,  or  Boosum  Prah.  Within  this 
extensive  Protectorate  are  found  the  tribes  of  Denkera,  Anka, 
Aowin,  Amanahea,  Ahanta,  Wassaw,  Fantee,  Assin,  Goomwah, 
Adjumacoom,  Agoona,  Aquapim,  Accra,  Akim,  Adampe,  Aqua- 
moo,  Crepee,  Aveno,  Kerapah.  Besides  these  tribes  there  are 
many  sub-tribes  within  the  British  Protectorate  who  were  all 
formerly  tributary  to  the  famous  despotic  king,  Coffee  Calcali, 
who  holds  court  at  Coomassie,  a large  and  strong  town  situated 
north  of  the  Boosum  Prah,  and  the  capital  of  Ashantee. 

We  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  morning  of  October  24. 
The  first  view  of  the  place  was  one  of  a seven-hilled  position, 
the  hollows  between  the  hills  being  occupied  with  houses  white 
and  coloured,  which  connected  in  neighbourly  manner  one  hill 
with  another.  The  mass  of  mortared  walls  and  houses  in  the 
foreground,  close  to  which  the  big  waves  of  the  Atlantic  rush 
with  terrible  fury  over  the  rock  that  forms  the  cape,  is  Cape 
Coast  Castle. 

The  background  is  formed  of  three  hills  : Victoria  Tower 
stands  on  the  right  ; Fort  William — a round  cheese-box  affair — 
is  planted  on  top  of  a steep  cone  in  the  centre  ; and  Connor’s 
Hill  rises  to  the  left,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  some  bell-tents, 
officers’  marquees,  and  a hospital.  Connor’s  Hill  is  the  sana- 
torium. The  middle  ground  is  filled  up  with  hills  covered  with 
Government  buildings,  churches,  and  hollows  in  which  are  found 
long  lines  of  mud  houses,  said  to  be  occupied  by  Christian  and 
Pagan  Fantees. 

At  anchor  in  the  roads  are  a hospital  ship,  the  ‘ Simoom,’ 
commanded  by  Captain  Piele,  H.M.S.  ‘ Barracouta,’  Captain 
Fremantle,  Senior  Naval  Officer  at  present,  H.M.S.  ‘ Decoy,’  and 
a couple  more  ; the  British  and  African  steamer  ‘ Bonny,’  the 
African  Steamer  Company’s  ‘ Benin,’  two  American  sailing 
vessels,  and  a brig  owned  by  the  great  firm  of  Swanzy  Brothers. 

About  eight  miles  to  the  right  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a glaring 
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white  mass  of  buildings  rises  to  view,  which  I am  told  is  Elmina 
and  the  Castle  of  St.  George  of  Elmina. 

This  latter  place  is  classic.  It  was  discovered  and  settled  by 
the  Portuguese  navigator  Diago  d’Azambuja,  as  A Idea  or  the 
village  of  two  parts,  but  soon  became  more  generally  known  as 
Mina,  or  the  Mine  ; but  when  the  castle,  which  took  86  years  to 
build,  was  completed,  it  was  called  St.  George  Da  Mina.  The 
name  Mina  was  derived  I suspect  from  a family  of  that  name, 
who  were  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  exceedingly 
rich,  and  who  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  fit  out  the  ex- 
ploring caravels.  How  it  came  to  be  called  Elmina  is  easy  to 
explain  ; the  prefix  el,  translated  into  English,  means  the — El 
Mina — The  Mine. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Admiral  de  Ruyter 
captured  Elmina  for  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  left 
his  baton  there  as  an  insignia  of  authority  for  all  succeeding 
governors.  That  baton  of  ivory  and  gold  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  Governor  Hennessey  on  May  6,  1872,  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Dutch  territory  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  after  its  occupation  by  the  Dutch  during  235  years. 

My  object  in  drawing  attention  to  the  old  Portuguese  castle  is 
because  the  cession  of  the  place  to  the  English  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Ashantee  invasion  of  1873. 

The  history  of  the  settlements  is  too  complicated  a matter  for 
a special  correspondent  to  unravel  while  he  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
stirring  campaign  ; but  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  readers  to 
feel  interested  in  this  campaign  without  revealing  a few  salient 
points  such  as  will  furnish  them  with  an  idea  as  to  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  this  war. 

The  Ashantees  have  been  life-long  enemies  of  England,  prin- 
cipally because  her  Commissioners  and  Governors  have  never 
thought  it  worth  while  to  cultivate  their  friendship  properly, 
such  as  their  importance  merits.  It  is  true  they  have  always 
been  polite  to  the  king  and  his  envoys,  and  have  sent  him  many 
rich  presents. 

Ashantee  is  said  to  be  as  large  a country  as  France  ; and 
the  whole  of  it  is  united  under  one  man,  whom  every  native  is 
bound  to  obey  to  the  extent  of  his  life  and  property.  Abyssinia 
under  Theodore  in  his  last  years  was  torn  by  contending  factions 
and  ambitious  princes  ; but  Ashantee  can  muster  under  the  banner 
of  its  king  a force  of  100,000  warriors. 

Time  and  time  again  has  Ashantee  entreated  of  England  the 
right  to  come  and  go  freely  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  and 
vice  versd.  This  right  has  been  refused. 
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For  nearly  a couple  of  centuries  Ashantee  traded  with  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Elmina,  eight  miles  from  Cape  Coast. 
When  England  purchased  Elmina  she  sent  conciliatory  letters  to 
the  Ashantee  potentate,  telling  him  of  her  desire  to  remain  on 
peaceful  terms  with  him,  and  her  hope  that  the  trade  might  con- 
tinue. 

On  May  6,  1872,  she  took  possession  of  Elmina,  with  blare  of 
trumpet,  cannon  salvoes,  and  imposing  ceremonies. 

I now  open  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books,  from  which  I ex- 
tract the  following  news,  which  goes  to  show  what  was  done  by 
England  from  her  occupation  of  the  Dutch  territory  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Ashantee  invasion  of  1873  : 

May  31,  1872. — Prince  Ansah,  a cousin  of  King  Coffee,  of  Ashantee, 
being  at  Coomassie,  writes  to  say  that  the  king  is  pleased  with  the  news 
which  Governor  Hennessey  has  sent,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  road 
will  be  open  for  trade. 

Some  missionaries  of  the  Basle  mission,  pursuing  their  religious  pro- 
fession quietly,  had,  about  two  years  before,  been  captured  by  Adu  Bofu, 
an  Ashantee  general,  and  Prince  Ansah  suggests  that  the  payment  of 
1,000L  would  release  Messrs.  Kuehne,  Bonat,  Kamseyer,  Mrs.  Ramseyer 
and  child. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Governor  Hennessey  made  a demand  for  their 
release,  and  offered  to  ransom  them,  though  they  were  not  British  subjects. 
The  British  Foreign  Office  has  already  informed  the  German  Government 
of  their  good  intentions.  Yon  Strausse,  in  the  name  of  his  august  master, 
has  thanked  the  British  Government  for  its  good  intentions. 

The  Ashantee  General  Adu  Bofu,  their  captor,  demands  1,800  ounces  of 
gold,  or  6,480Z. 

Later. — Governor  Hennessey  sends  a present  of  pieces  of  gold- 
embroidered  silk  to  the  King  of  Ashantee. 

In  June  a son  of  Adu  Bofu  is  made  prisoner,  but  is  unconditionally  re- 
leased by  Governor  Hennessey,  in  the  evident  hope  of  stimulating  a reci- 
procal release  on  the  part  of  General  Adu  Bofu. 

This  month,  also,  Governor  Hennessey  makes  a further  diplomatic  gift 
of  a ring  marked  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

At  a later  period  Earl  Kimberle}',  of  the  Colonial  Office,  advises 
Governor  Hennessey  to  inform  the  King  of  Ashantee  that  if  Europeans  are 
detained,  the  annual  stipend  promised  him  will  be  suspended  ; and  at  the 
same  time  to  warn  Europeans  that  if  they  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Protectorate  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

Septeviber  24,  1872. — The  Ashantee  king  writes  to  say  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  let  the  captives  go  for  1,(J00Z.,  which  shall  be  paid  half  in  gold  dust 
and  half  in  goods. 

At  this  time  a negro  named  H.  Plange  is  the  commissioner  at  Coo- 
massie, negotiating  for  the  release  of  the  European  captives,  at  a salary  of 
30Z.  per  month.  Mr.  Plange  writes  to  say  that  the  chiefs,  who  overrule 
the  young  king,  declare  it  their  belief  that  if  they  only  hold  out  they  will 
obtain  the  whole  sea  coast  in  exchange  for  the  captives. 

Mr.  Plange  further  says  that  the  question  at  issue  seems  to  be,  shall 
the  Ashantees  come  down  to  the  coast  to  trade  with  British  merchants 
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without  being  made  to  pay  to  Fantees  as  middlemen  ? for  by  trading 
directly  with  the  merchants  they  gain  50  per  cent. 

October  11,  1872. — The  Ashantee  king,  lulling  poor  Governor  Hennessey 
into  a false  security,  writes  to  say  that  he  is  about  to  send  to  make 
peace,  upon  which  Governor  Hennessey  states  his  belief  to  be  that  the 
release  of  the  captives  is  of  minor  importance  compared  to  peace  with 
Ashantee. 

Governor  Hennessey  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  stated  that  peace 
could  only  be  made  by  the  release  of  the  Europeans  at  Coomassie. 

Peace  with  Ashantee  means  an  influx  of  gold  dust  and  native  produce 
from  Coomassie  to  Cape  Coast  and  Elmina,  which  the  conclusion  of  a sound 
peace  would  surely  bring. 

February  5,  1873. — There  is  a sudden  rumour  of  an  Ashantee  invasion 
of  the  British  Protectorate.  Colonel  Harley  is  at  this  time  administrator 
at  Government  House,  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

February  10,  1873. — An  Ashantee  prisoner  states  that  King  Coffee  is 
coming  down  to  take  Elmina,  and  Colonel  Harley  asserts  that  the  King  of 
Elmina  has  eaten  fetish  with  the  King  of  Ashantee  against  the  British 
Government.  The  opinion  prevails  at  this  time  that  there  is  a strong  dis- 
like to  the  British  Government  throughout  the  towns  lately  ceded  by  the 
Dutch  to  the  English  from  Elmina  to  Assinee. 

Governor  Hennessey,  at  Sierra  Leone,  charges  Colonel  Harley  with 
having  quarrelled  with  the  Elmina  king ; that  he  has  also  refused  per- 
mission to  Elmina  people  to  practise  certain  indecent  ceremonies.  The 
only  evidence  of  dislike  to  be  found  is  in  Governor  Hennessey  to  Colonel 
Harley. 

Middle  of  February. — Colonel  Harley  reports  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  Ashantees  have  invaded  Assin  in  the  British  Protectorate,  and 
have  burned  nine  villages. 

A new  cause  of  the  war  now  discovered,  through  a letter  which  was 
mislaid  somewhere  at  Sierra  Leone,  but  which  finally  comes  to  light-at  the 
Colonial  Office.  It  reports  the  capture  of  an  Ashantee  chief,  called 
Atjeimpon,  who  is  uncle  to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  his  subsequent  im- 
prisonment at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He,  however,  has  been  started  towards 
the  Prah  through  the  Assin  country,  which  the  Assins  were  loth  to  permit ; 
but  prevailed  upon  by  Colonel  Harley,  they  finally  withdrew  opposition. 
It  was  on  or  about  December  12,  1872,  when  he  started  from  Cape  Coast. 
It  must  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  January  1873  when  he  found 
himself  across  the  border  river,  in  Ashantee  land,  from  which  we  may 
deduce  the  not  unreasonable  supposition  that  the  time  which  intervened 
between  his  arrival  at  Coomassie  before  his  nephew  the  king  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  British  Protectorate  was  spent  in  the  organisation  of  the  three 
great  Ashantee  divisions  which  rolled  into  the  Protectorate  at  three  diffe- 
rent points — Denkera  to  the  right,  Prahsu  in  the  centre,  and  Akim  to  the 
left,  computed  to  be  in  the  aggregate  between  30,000  and  40,000  warriors. 

Opposed  to  these  organisations  there  is  a statistical  number  of  00,000 
or  more  of  the  Fantee  confederation,  badly  disciplined  and  organised,  and 
incapable  of  effectual  resistance,  owing  to  their  incohesion  and  want  of  a 
recognised  chief. 

Later  in  February. — King  of  Abrah  volunteers  the  information  to 
Colonel  Harley  that  the  invasion  has  been  caused  by  the  cession  of  the 
Elmina  fort,  and  the  Elminas  having  become  British  subjects,  since  King 
Coffee  declares  that  from  time  immemorial  his  ancestors  ate  and  drank  at 
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Elmina — in  other  words,  that  the  fort  should  have  been  his,  and  that  he 
means  to  come  and  take  it.  It  is  also  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the 
King  of  Elmina,  having  eaten  fetish  with  him,  was  his  sworn  ally,  and 
that  he  only  waited  the  near  approach  of  the  Ashantees  to  declare  himself 
and  his  friends  from  Elmina  to  Assinee  for  the  Ashantees. 

The  King  of  Elmina  is  taken  prisoner  and  shortly  finds  himself  deported 
to  Sierra  Leone,  having  first  positively  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. At  Sierra  Leone  he  is  to  be  retained  until  peace  is  declared  between 
Ashantee  and  Great  Britain. 

The  above  are  the  notes  I have  taken  from  the  Blue  Books. 
From  all  I can  see,  war  with  Ashantee  might  easily  have  been 
avoided.  It  has  not  been  thrust  upon  the  British  Government. 
The  Ashantees  have  simply  invaded  the  Protectorate,  at  which 
the  British  Government  might  have  smiled  undisturbed,  for  all  that 
the  Ashantees  might  have  injured  any  of  England’s  actual  posses- 
sions along  the  seaboard.  Not  a castle  or  fort  need  have  been 
surrendered  had  there  been  a million  Ashantees  encamped  within 
rifle  shot  of  the  weakest.  British  merchants  might  certainly 
have  suffered  diminution  of  trade.  This,  however,  need  have 
been  no  cause  for  England  taking  an  active  part  in  the  war  or 
launching  into  a campaign  to  take  Coomassie.  Slackness  of 
trade  and  decrease  of  revenue  were  things  to  be  deplored,  but 
ought  not  to  be  considered  just  causes  of  war. 

How,  then,  will  you  answer  the  question  why  England  has 
taken  up  arms  against  Ashantee  ? 

If  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  the  Protectorate,  which  was 
never  more  than  nominal,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  England 
to  maintain  it  as  her  own  against  Ashantee,  of  course  we  may 
then  find  a cogent  reason  for  resisting  the  invasion,  but  to  assume 
that  such  is  the  case  is  going  beyond  what  the  British  Press  has 
strenuously  denied.  Regarding  Great  Britain  only  in  the  light 
of  a great  commercial  Power,  I should  say  that,  whether  there 
were  logical  reasons  or  not  for  accepting  the  gage  of  battle  which 
King  Coffee  has  thrown  down,  she  has  done  perfectly  right  in 
entering  upon  the  war;  not  that  she  was  bound  to  do  so,  for  that 
I distinctly  deny — Earl  Kimberley  and  Colonel  Harley’s  letters 
being  sufficient  for  my  authority — but  because  it  promises  to  be 
a gain  to  her. 

Ashantee  would  be  as  rich  an  acquisition  to  the  British 
Crown  as  the  island  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  for  the  people 
are  born  traders,  and  it  only  requires  a little  careful  management 
to  be  paid  twenty  times  over  for  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to 
Coomassie.  A change  of  masters  would  be  a glorious  thing  for 
Ashantee.  Instead  of  the  despot  who  chops  off  a couple  of 
thousand  heads  on  the  burial  of  his  predecessor,  the  people  would 
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have  a rich  and  generous  nation  to  treat  with,  which  is  among 
the  most  skilful  and  industrious  in  the  world,  and  stands  higher 
than  Ashantee  even  in  its  love  for  trade.  Central  Africa  would 
soon  be  benefited,  and  the  inhabitants  around  Lake  Tchad  would 
in  time  come  to  marvel  at  the  palatial  houses  of  the  white  mer- 
chants whose  kafilahs  ranged  through  the  untrodden  wilds  of  the 
interior.  The  people  of  the  Protectorate  think  that  this  is  as 
much  England’s  war  as  their  own  ; and  the  British  Government 
is  now  inclined  to  their  way  of  thinking— hence  the  expedition 
to  Coomassie. 

It  is  now  nine  months  since  the  war  began.  Another  month 
will  probably  roll  by  before  the  white  soldiers  will  come  and  take 
up  their  line  of  march.  England  wasted  time  in  talking  and 
negotiating  ; but  she  might  have  learned  a lesson  of  promptitude 
from  the  savage  Ashantees,  who,  quick  as  were  the  Prussians  to 
invade  Prance,  were  quicker  and  more  expeditious  than  even  they 
in  their  invasion  of  Fanteeland. 

The  English  have  been  twice  unsuccessful  in  their  war  with 
Ashantee.  In  1823  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  and  600  gallant  fellows 
perished  before  the  furious  onset  of  the  Ashantees,  and  that 
brave  soldier’s  skull,  gold  rimmed  and  highly  venerated,  is  said 
to  be  still  at  Coomassie,  used  as  a drinking-cup  by  King  Coffee. 
In  1863-64  the  English  suffered  severe  loss.  Couran  marched  to 
the  Prali,  80  miles  from  here,  and  marched  back  again,  being 
obliged  to  bury  or  destroy  his  cannon  and  hurriedly  retreat  to 
Cape  Coast.  I have  not  the  information  by  me  to  give  you  the 
details  of  the  disaster,  but  all  the  coast  men  speak  of  that  expe- 
dition as  ill-fated. 

It  is  now  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  who  is  to  try  his  fortune  with 
the  Ashantees.  His  antecedents  lead  us  all  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  as  successful  as  Napier’s  march  to  Magdala,  though  not  so 
bloodless. 


CHAPTER  II 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSE  AT  CAPE  COAST  CASTLE— SIR  GARNET  WOLSELEY 
DESCRIBED — NEGLECT  OP  CAPE  COAST  CASTLE— THE  FANTEES— THE 
PEACE  SOCIETY — THE  AFRICAN  FEVER 

November  8,  1873. 

In  the  first  chapter  I endeavoured  to  inform  readers  how  and 
why  this  war  began  ; I must  now  introduce  them  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  its  authorities,  and  its  people. 


CAPE  COAST  CASTLE 
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I could  not  go  ashore  svitli  the  other  passengers,  as  I had 
to  superintend  the  lifting  overboard „ of  the  little  steamer,  the 
1 Dauntless,’  which  the  proprietor  of  the  ‘ Herald  ’ had  supplied 
me  for  the  collection  of  news  along  the  Gold  Coast. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  ‘ Dauntless,’  with 
a large  surf-boat  loaded  with  coal  in  tow,  steamed  from  alongside 
the  ‘ Benin,’  towards  the  shore.  The  waves  were  uncommonly 
high,  and  the  surfy  sea  dangerous.  Arriving  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  beach,  the  ‘ Dauntless  ’ was  anchored  in  eight  fathoms 
of  water  ; her  engineer  and  two  Ivrumen  were  left  in  charge  of  her, 
with  a caution  not  to  leave  her  until  morning,  by  which  time  it 
would  be  supposed  I should  find  some  quiet  anchorage  for  her. 

The  coal  boat  was  then  rowed  ashore.  There  were  twelve 
Eantee  paddlers  on  board — strong,  brawny  fellows,  who  had  been 
buffeted  by  the  fierce  surf  of  the  Gold  Coast  for  many  and  many 
a year.  We  soon  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  big  waves  ; 
the  Fantees  paddled  gently,  until  one  wave  after  another  had 
impelled  the  boat  past  the  point  of  rocks  on  which  the  Castle  is 
built,  when  with  a mighty  shout  and  a simultaneous  effort  the 
boatmen  saw  their  chance,  and  sent  her  far  on  the  beach  on  the 
crest  of  a wave. 

Coal,  however,  was  such  a cargo  that  it  would  take  hours  to 
unload,  and  the  surf  lashed  itself  into  white  foam  all  round  the 
boat,  which  made  it  a most  difficult  job  ; but  about  an  hour  after 
sunset  we  got  the  coal  on  shore,  and  at  this  time,  faint  from  exer- 
tion, dinned  by  the  briny  confusion  and  vocal  noises  of  the  Fan- 
tees,  I was  glad  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  boy-servant  of  Captain 
Butler  say  : 

‘ Please,  sir,  Captain  Butler  told  me  to  tell  you  his  room  is 
ready  for  you,  and  dinner  will  be  sent  to  you  from  Government 
House.’ 

A watchman  had  to  be  engaged  to  keep  watch  over  the  coal 
on  the  beach,  lest  the  Fantees  might  carry  the  ‘black  stone’ 
away,  and  I then  turned  my  steps  towards  my  friend  Butler’s 
quarters  at  the  Colonial  Surveyor’s  house. 

Arriving  at  the  house  in  anything  but  a presentable  state,  I 
found  Captain  Butler  and  another  gentleman,  who  was  introduced 
to  me  as  Captain  Charteris,  A.D.C.  The  latter  brought  me  an 
invitation  to  dinner  from  the  head-quarters  mess.  Captain 
Charteris  had  already  impressed  me  most  favourably,  but  the  hos- 
pitable invitation  prejudiced  me  still  more  in  his  favour.  After 
granting  me  time  to  dress,  to  change  my  surf-soaked  clothes  for 
the  soft  white  flannels  suitable  for  an  enjoyable  night  in  the 
tropics,  we  marched  for  Government  House. 
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The  building  resembles  a whitewashed  barn,  and  is  about 
1 00  feet  by  80.  It  looks  somewhat  imposing  with  its  grand  stair- 
case buttressing  the  house,  with  a garden  of  bright  flowers  in 
front,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  stuccoed  forms  of  antelopes  side 
by  side  with  the  broad  gaping-mouthed  mortars  pointed  threaten- 
ingly at  the  innocent  stars  in  the  heavens.  A couple  of  sentries 
promenading  in  front  of  the  house  added  to  the  imposing  appear- 
ance of  the  building.  We  ascend  the  staircase,  lights  hash  here 
and  there,  I get  a peep  at  the  pantry  as  I arrive  at  the  top,  my 
eye  strikes  off  at  a tangent  to  my  right  and  catches  sight  of  a 
well-laid  dinner  table  ; but  to  my  left  is  the  reception  room  of 
Government  House,  where  the  intending  diners  are  assembled. 

Captain  Butler  steps  up  with  a gentleman  to  welcome  his 
compagnon  de  voyage , and  says  : 

‘ Mr.  S , Sir  Garnet ! ’ 

This  stately  little  gentleman  of  proud  military  bearing,  quick 
bright  eye,  broad  high  forehead,  ardent  temperament,  a sparkling 
vivacious  intelligence  animating  every  feature — this  then  is  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley — the  pacificator  of  Red  River,  and  the  young 
hero  chosen  for  the  command  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Coo- 
massie. 

He  is  the  very  reverse  of  my  conception  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
who  called  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  ‘ drones  ’ and  a ‘ curse 
to  modern  armies.’  If  he  had  not  been  a soldier,  by  his  appear- 
ance I should  judge  him  to  have  made  a first-class  special  corre- 
spondent, and  to  be  just  the  man  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
world  to  collect  news.  His  eager  eyes  betray  an  inquisitive  soul 
and  indomitable  energy. 

At  a luxuriously  spread  table  I found  Captain  Fremantle, 
of  H.M.S.  ‘ Barracouta,’  with  his  left  arm  in  a sling,  from  a wound 
received  at  the  mouth  of  the  Prah  ; Major  Baker,  of  the  18th 
Royal  Irish,  Chief  of  Staff ; Captain  Brackenbury,  military  secre- 
tary of  Sir  Garnet,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a very  able  officer  ; Captain 
Charteris,  A.D.C.  ; Lieut.  Maurice,  author  of  the  ‘Wellington 
Prize  Essay,’  who  received  the  prize  even  above  Sir  Garnet  him- 
self ; Captain  Butler,  author  of  the  ‘ Great  Lone  Land,’  who  is 
about  to  be  sent  on  a special  commission  to  the  tribes  of  Akim  ; 
and  three  other  officers,  whose  names  I forget. 

Sir  Garnet  has  travelled  considerably  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  general  in  her  Majesty’s  service  ; 
he  is  not  above  forty  years  old  yet  ; and,  as  he  has  not  risen  to 
his  present  rank  through  interest,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  has 
shown  himself  a capable  and  energetic  officer  to  have  attained  to 
his  present  position. 


SIR  GARNET  WOLSELEY 
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A glance  at  his  ‘ Soldiers’  Pocket  Book  ’ will  show  the  qualities 
of  which  he  is  possessed.  Whatever  its  faults,  every  line  is 
written  like  a soldier,  and  from  a soldier’s  standpoint.  There  is 
no  nonsense  about  him.  The  great  aim  he  has  in  view  seems  to 
be  to  instruct  young  officers  in  their  duties,  and  to  inculcate  the 
idea  that  everything  should  be  sacrificed  to  success.  He  teaches 
them  the  art  of  diplomacy  in  their  dealings  with  ignorant  savages, 
as  well  as  with  European  armies  ; he  tells  them  how  to  avoid  being 
interviewed  by  their  messmates  or  Press  people,  and  how  to  govern 
their  features  when  submitted  to  a too  close  questioning. 

The  General’s  dislike  to  Press  people  does  not  arise  from  any 
mere  black  humour,  for  lie  is  a most  urbane  gentleman  ; but  it 
arises  from  some  exaggerative  conception  he  has  formed  of  the 
Special  Correspondent. 

Russian,  Prussian,  French,  and  English  generals  have  found 
these  gentlemen,  not  a hindrance,  but  often  a valuable  aid  in  their 
campaigns. 

A gentleman  on  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  staff,  during  an  argu- 
ment with  me  relating  to  this  very  subject,  and  who  thoroughly 
shares  Sir  Garnet’s  hatred  for  newspaper  men,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  me  that  if  Sir  Garnet  in  a European  war  merely 
trusted  in  a correspondent’s  honour  not  to  mention  anything  that 
would  furnish  information  to  the  enemy,  no  gentleman  of  the 
Press  would  disappoint  him,  blurted  out — 

‘ Trust  in  his  honour  ! By  heavens  ! I would  trust  to  nothing 
less  than  his  back.  On  the  first  publication  of  anything  that  I 
thought  not  proper,  I would  tie  him  to  the  triangle  and  trust  to 
fifty  lashes  well  laid  on  his  bare  back  not  to  do  the  like  again.’ 

I have  been  about  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  some  days  now,  and 
begin  to  feel  able  to  write  intelligently  concerning  this  expedition 
to  Coomassie. 

For  206  years  this  place  has  been  in  possession  of  the  British, 
yet  one  knowing  the  character  of  this  enterprising  people,  would 
barely  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  English  have  not  im- 
proved the  place  since  the  first  day  they  occupied  it.  They  have 
kept  the  Dutch-Portuguese  Castle  which  they  received  from  the 
Dutch,  in  repair  ; they  have  built  a Government  House,  post  office, 
and  two  or  three  other  offices,  and  a church,  and  that  is  all  during 
206  years’  possession  ! 

The  harbour  they  have  left  as  nature  made  it,  though  a ship- 
load of  concrete,  laid  down  to  a distance  of  100  feet  from  the 
point  of  rocks  on  which  the  castle  stands,  would  have  secured  an 
admirable  landing-place  for  ships’  boats  and  passengers. 

What  the  Dutch  have  done  at  Elmina  is  in  striking  contrast 
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to  the  apathy  of  the  English  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  Dutch 
made  the  Beyah  river  a little  port,  they  walled  it  up  on  each 
side,  threw  a bridge  over,  until  it  looked  like  a miniature  Thames  ; 
they  built  a formidable  castle  on  the  hill  of  St.  Iago,  besides  con- 
structing the  De  Veers  and  the  Beckenstein  Redoubts  ; they 
cleared  the  downs  and  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  from  forest, 
built  charming  residences  in  the  suburbs,  and  cultivated  farms 
whose  buildings,  embowered  by  orange  and  papaw  trees,  are  pic- 
tures of  rural  felicity. 

A view  from  the  top  of  Connor’s  Hill  will  show  you  the  wide 
prospect  of  bush  which  seems  to  threaten  to  bury  the  town  itself 
in  its  wide-spreading  arms. 

The  blame  is  not  in  the  country  ; even  with  very  little  system 
it  has  had  always  a surplus  of  revenue,1  which  one  may  see,  by 
the  Blue  Books,  has  been  squandered  unadvisedly  and  fruitlessly. 
Instead  of  expending  the  surplus  for  the  improvement  of  the 
port  and  the  construction  of  roads  into  the  interior,  it  has  been 
spent  in  sending  presents  to  the  King  of  Ashantee  and  feasting 
his  ambassadors,  stipending  the  fractious  tyrant  instead  of  im- 
proving and  disciplining  levies  of  native  troops  against  the  emer- 
gency of  an  invasion  which  is  now  upon  them. 

The  invasions  of  1821-23,  1840,  1863-64,  and  1869,  have  not 
taught  the  English  that  the  time  had  come  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Fantees  what  object  they  had  in  holding  any  part  or  parcel  of 
their  coast.  Probably  that  of  1873-4  will  pass  away  without 
any  lesson  also  being  derived. 

So  little  did  the  English  Government  know  what  Cape  Coast 
Castle  was,  what  had  been  done,  what  ought  and  what  might 
have  been  done,  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  despatched  before 
the  troops  to  report  on  the  situation,  and  find  out  what  remained 
to  be  done. 

1 The  revenue  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1853  was  26,659Z.  In  1871  it  was 
80,4067.  The  average  revenue  of  that  settlement  for  the  ten  years  1853-62 
was  32,3977.  The  average  revenue  for  the  ten  years  1863-72  was  64,0667. 

The  average  revenue  of  the  Gambia  for  the  ten  years  1853-62  was 
15,6457.  The  average  revenue  for  the  ten  years  1863-72  was  18,2087. 

The  average  revenue  of  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  ten  years  1853-62  was 
9,5407  That  for  the  years  between  1863  and  1872  (as  far  as  the  returns 
have  come  to  hand)  was  about  20,0007.  The  income  in  the  year  1853  was 
13,2497.;  that  of  1872  was  42,7457.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1874 
is  52,4387. 

The  settlement  of  Lagos  was  only  annexed  in  the  year  1862.  The 
public  revenue  for  the  year  1863  was  15,8377.,  that  for  1872  was  41,3467. 

The  general  increase  of  revenue  which  has  occurred  in  the  settlements 
is  due  to  the  growth  of  trade  chief!}-,  not  to  additions  to  the  burden  of 
taxation. 
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Sir  Garnet  landed  with  one  of  the  most  efficient  staffs  that  a 
general  could  be  blessed  with,  and  anticipating  doubtless  that 
difficulties  would  be  encountered,  from  sheer  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  do  anything  systematic  in  time,  before  the  patience  of 
England  was  exhausted,  determined  to  accept  the  difficulties  as 
he  found  them,  without  losing  time  in  attempting  to  remedy 
them. 

The  first  act  that  Sir  Garnet  did  was  to  accept  Cape  Coast 
Castle  as  the  place  of  departure  for  Ashantee,  though,  as  I say, 
he  might  have  done  better  to  have  made  Elmina  the  port, 
dredging  the  Beyah  river,  and  laying  a railway  from  Elmina  to 
Cape  Coast  along  the  smooth  sandy  beach,  a work  of  about  three 
days. 

Sir  Garnet’s  intentions  are  to  send  forward  provisions  and 
stores  of  war  to  the  front,  to  stockade  posts  along  the  main  road 
to  the  Prah  river,  then  to  send  for  the  white  troops,  and  on 
their  arrival  march  them  immediately  to  the  interior  without 
tents. 

They  say  no  animals  are  available  for  carriage  here — all 
animals  die  as  soon  as  imported.  This  may  be  true  of  the  horse, 
the  mule,  and  the  ass  ; but  there  is  one  animal  not  yet  mentioned 
which  would  feel  quite  at  home  in  this  country,  and  that  is  the 
elephant. 

Any  one  of  England’s  troop-ships  is  capable  of  conveying  100 
elephants  here  within  40  days  vid  the  Suez  Canal  from  Ceylon  or 
Bassein  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  elephants,  though  timorous 
at  the  sound  of  battle,  would  not  be  so  timorous  as  Fantees ; 
besides,  the  Ashantees  are  not  supposed  to  know  that  the  ponderous 
brutes  might  be  stampeded  by  the  strife  of  battle. 

When  I left  England,  it  was  reported  that  a railway  was  to 
be  constructed  from  the  sea  to  a point  40  miles  inland.  Such  a 
project  has  been  abandoned,  being  impracticable,  and  traction 
engines  have  been,  adopted  instead. 

The  railway  was  impracticable  from  the  nature  of  the  land, 
which  is  very  uneven ; but  if  it  was  ever  seriously  meditated — - 
as  I have  no  doubt  it  was,  otherwise  the  Government  would 
never  have  shipped  the  materials — all  I can  say  is,  that  the  coun- 
try was  not  surveyed  for  a railway  ; that  if  it  had  been,  I have 
no  doubt  a route  would  have  been  found  offering  special  advan- 
tages. The  depot  might  have  been  established  near  the  Salt 
Pond,  to  the  right  of  Gape  Coast  Castle,  and  the  railway  traced 
along  the  low  valley  that  runs  from  it  to  the  interior. 

One  of  the  traction  engines  has  been  landed  on  shore  with  a 
couple  of  trucks.  The  whole  is  made  of  steel,  combining  strength 
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with  lightness,  the  engine  weighing  about  two  tons  and  a half  ; 
but  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  requirements.  After  a feeble 
travel  of  about  two  miles,  and  twice  tumbling  into  a ditch,  it  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  where  it  is  now 


AN  ELDER  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  A WARRIOR 

employed  in  the  more  undignified  labour  of  cutting  planks  for  the 
Control  Department.  It  was  found  that  nearly  as  good  and  as 
level  a road  as  would  be  required  for  a railway  was  required  for 
the  traction  engine. 
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The  General  perceives  that  the  great  drawback  is  want  of 
labourers.  He  cannot  get  the  Fantees  either  to  labour  or  to 
fight.  Every  Fantee  man  thinks  himself  qualified  for  war,  and 
the  Governors,  consequently,  have  not  been  slack  in  supplying 
the  Fantee  with  the  means  to  exhibit  his  fighting  qualities  with 
the  improved  Snider  and  ammunition.  But,  alas!  for  their  trust- 
ful confidence,  the  Ashantees  have  caused  them  to  retreat  precipi- 
tately before  them,  and  in  their  perpetual  flights . have  involved 
the  death  of  many  a noble  British  officer,  who  thought  by  sacri- 
ficing himself  to  make  them  more  worthy  of  their  leaders  at  a 
future  time. 

The  more  I ponder  upon  the  long  possession  of  this  country 
by  the  English,  the  more  I wonder  that  the  qualities  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  govern  have  not  been  perceived  before,  and  that 
they  have  resolutely  closed  their  eyes  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Ashantees  over  the  Fantees.  With  5,000  Ashantees  a British 
officer  might  be  able  to  defeat  and  annihilate  a force  of  50,000 
Fantees;  but  with  ‘70,000  Fantees'  any. number  of  British 
officers  are  not  able  to  drive  10,000  Ashantees  from  the  neigh- 
}■»  bourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  In  the  meantime,  after  advanc- 
ing  thirty-three  miles  into  the  interior,  we  are  halted. 

The  Fantees,  owing  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dreaded 
enemy,  are  fearful  of  trusting  themselves  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a few  officers  to  construct  a road,  and  we  must  either 
wait  for  the  retreat  of  the  Ashantees  across  the  Prah,  or  for  the 
arrival  of  500  English  navvies,  who  will  shame  the  natives  to 
•yvork.  Indeed,  it  is  getting  to  be  a most  serious  question  this  of 
transport  and  labour,  and  knowing  the  disadvantages  under  which 
a young  general  like  Sir  Garnet  must  labour,  I begin  to  feel 
anxious  for  him. 

This  expedition  to  Coomassie  is  to  insure  the  future  peace  of 
the  Protectorate  ; to  prevent  future  invasions  ; to  restrict  the 
Ashantees  within  their  own  territory  ; to  visit  them  with  some 
portion  of  the  severity  with  which  they  have  repeatedly  visited 
the  British  Protectorate  since  1811.  All  British  expeditions  to 
Ashantee  hitherto  have  failed,  and  the  conceit  and  arrogance  of 
the  enemy  have  grown  in  proportion.  If,  through  fear  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  present 
expedition  fails,  because  the  Government  dare  not  prove  all 
measures  to  insure  its  success,  all  I can  say  is  that  the  British 
Government  will  deserve  the  disgrace  that  will  inevitably  follow 
the  defeat.  Rather  than  suffer  defeat  for  the  sixth  time,  the 
British  Government  should  seize  upon  every  member  of  the  senti- 
mental Peace  Society  and  deport  them  to  the  Gold  Coast,  to 
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supply  the  deficiency  of  labour  that  is  daily  growing  more 
alanning,  to  make  the  road  to  Prahsu  through  the  jungle,  and 
convey  the  stores  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  British 
battalions  now  on  their  way  out.  This  might  probably  be  called 
an  extreme  measure,  but  I doubt  if  civilisation  would  visit  the 
British  Government  with  much  harshness  for  it. 

I have  been  wandering  through  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Now 
behold  the  town  of  Cape  Coast,  like  a smouldering  volcano, 
blazing  and  burning  and  smoking  in  the  hollows  between  the 
seven  hills,  domed  by  a sky  of  brass  seven  times  heated  by  fire. 
In  these  smoking  hollows,  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  sky  of 
brass,  are  young  English  officers,  fresh  from  the  cool  shades  of 
the  willows,  the  elms,  and  the  oaks  of  England  ; from  the  verdant 
parks  and  breezy  green  hills  ; from  the  banks  of  salmon  and  trout 
streams.  They  are  superintending  what  gangs  of  labourers  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  in  removing  hills  of  commissariat  stores 
from  one  spot  to  another. 

Speak  to  any  one  of  them  about  the  heat  of  Cape  Coast. 
You  would  be  surprised  at  the  depth  of  compassion  in  your  soul 
when  you  would  see  the  poor  fellow’s  parched  face,  his  blistered 
cheek,  and  the  compassionate  longing  for  a draught  of  cool  water, 
which  you  see  lurking  in  his  eye.  His  tongue  almost  refuses  to 
move,  and  finding  it  too  great  a task  to  talk,  he  gasps  a deep 
deep  sigh,  which  finds  an  echo  in  yourself. 

Before  long,  rendered  desperate  by  his  sufferings,  he  seizes  a 
cooler  of  water  in  the  vain  hope  of  assuaging  the  intolerable  thirst, 
and  drinks  a long  long  draught  of  the  tepid  liquid,  which  soon 
transudes  through  every  pore  of  his  body  in  large  drops  of  per- 
spiration. He  feels  but  a slight  mitigation  of  the  thirst  which 
consumed  him,  and  often  during  the  day  the  friendly  cooler  is 
sought  for. 

When  he  finds  the  sun  unbearable  the  half-scorched  officer 
seeks  the  shade,  where  the  breeze  lulls  him  into  the  belief  that 
the  shade  is  far  more  comfortable  than  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  but  somehow  or  other  there  is  a clammy  chilly  feeling  at  his 
back  which  he  cannot  explain.  The  air  is  warm,  nay,  it  is  hot, 
sometimes  so  hot  that  it  appears  to  scorch  his  very  vitals,  yet 
the  spinal  column  feels  uncomfortably  cold,  and  a vague  feeling 
of  regret  steals  over  his  mind  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
drink  so  much  water. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he  feels  all  right  enough, 
accosts  his  messmates  with  a cheery  good  day,  and  sits  down 
wondering  at  the  ravenous  appetite  which  seems  to  possess  him, 
and  while  commenting  upon  it  to  his  companions  with  a light 
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laugh,  declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Gold  Coast  has  been 
very  much  slandered,  that  the  sickness  has  been  very  much  ex- 
aggerated, and  ends  generally  by  saying  that  he  never  felt  better 
in  his  life,  and  that  he  wonders  at  people  getting  sick. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  pushes  his  plate  away  ; an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  has  taken  possession  of  him,  even  before  the  sound 
of  his  words  has  died  away.  He  rises  to  his  feet,  stretches  his 
arms,  and  yawns  terribly,  and  with  an  effort  represses  the  half- 
formed  shudder  that  his  body  makes.  He  soon  leaves  the  room, 
complaining  that  he  feels  chilled  a little.  If  you  would  follow 
him  in  about  half  an  hour,  you  would  see  him  stretched  on  his 
bed  with  a pile  of  blankets  over  him. 

With  all  the  blankets,  however,  you  will  hear  him  complain 
that  he  is  cold,  and  his  chattering  teeth  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  chill.  He  is  suffering — 

The  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes— extremes  by  change  more  fierce — 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  freeze  in  ice. 

In  a short  time  he  tosses  the  clothes  away  as  though  he  were 
being  parboiled. 

Finally  the  cold  fit  or  aguish  feeling  is  over,  and  a cracking 
headache  follows  with  a steady  profuse  perspiration.  When  he 
has  undergone  about  ten  hours  of  this  horrible  experience,  he 
feels  as  weak  as  a kitten,  and  with  an  abashed  face,  which  has 
strangely  enough  assumed  a jaundiced  hue,  he  confesses  that  he 
has  had  the  fever,  as  many  a good  man  has  had  before  him. 

The  next  day  he  is  down  again,  and  on  the  third  day  also, 
when  the  tertian  departs  from  hire,  if  he  has  been  wise  and 
taken  the  invaluable  specific,  quinine  sulphate,  in  time  ; if  not, 
fever  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  until  the  tomb  closes  over  its  unhappy 
victim. 

This  fever,  as  also  the  Indian  jungle  fever,  is  nothing  more 
than  a virulent  ague.  The  agues  of  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
Valleys  are  mild  compared  with  these  agues  of  the  African 
Equator.  The  former  may  be  laughed  at,  may  be  taken  and 
endured,  to  take  and  endure  again,  without  seriously  endangering 
the  constitution,  just  as  one  would  take  a fit  of  sea-sickness. 
The  experience  is  bitter  enough  while  it  lasts,  but  the  patient 
after  a while  finds  in  his  secret  heart  a certain  contempt  for  it. 
The  African  fever  is  a vicious  sickness,  deluding  one  into  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  very  dangerous  by  its  mild  preliminary  sym- 
ptoms, but  it  sometimes  changes  suddenly,  drops  its  intermittent 
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form  and  becomes  remittent,  or  continued,  and  from  three  to  five 
days  only  are  required  to  kill  the  stoutest  men. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  a British  Expedition 
to  me  is  the  quantity  of  varied  but  excellent  advice  which  each 
officer  gives  his  fellow  on  first  arrival,  whether  it  is  in  Abyssinia 
or  Ashantee  Land. 

In  Abyssinia  the  advice  was,  ‘ Fortify  the  system,  sir,  drink 
brandy,  soda,  and  bottled  beer,’  often  pronounced  by  the  educated 
classes  in  England  bottled  ‘ beah.’ 

In  Ashantee  the  advice  is  more  varied,  but  as  excellent. 

‘ Live  generous,  sir.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  sir, 
depend  upon  it.  Patronise  beer,  claret,  and  good  wines,  wear  a 
cholera  belt  about  the  loins,  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  bathe 

twice  a day,  avoid  the  sun  as  you  would , exercise  moderately, 

but  not  in  the  early  morning  or  at  night.  Beware  of  late  dinners 
and  suppers.  Avoid  excess  in  eating,  and  all  unripe  fruits. 
Should  you  feel  a fainting  in  the  stomach  don’t  rush  to  the  bottle 
to  sustain  it,  but  take  a wee  wee  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters. 
Take  a glass  of  wine  every  morning  as  a stimulant.’ 

With  all  of  which  excellent  advice,  however,  men  suffer  from 
the  fever,  confess  to  languor,  lassitude,  feeble  appetite,  and 
failing  of  strength,  and  in  a few  weeks  are  compelled  to  be 
invalided  and  sent  home  to  regain  their  bloom  and  brightness 
of  manhood,  which  had  almost  been  wrecked  during  their  short 
stay  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Yet  it  is  so  difficult  to  conceive  that  Coast  Castle  is  so  very 
unhealthy,  especially  to  those  who  have  their  head-quarters  at  the 
castle,  exposed  to  the  genial  sea  breeze,  or  to  the  dwellers  on 
Connor’s  Hill,  in  the  cool  chambers  of  Government  House,  or  at 
the  Colonial  Surveyor’s  office.  They  are  wonderfully  exempt 
from  fever,  I admit,  and  so  was  I while  I enjoyed  the  refreshing 
sea  breezes  ; but  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  castle,  and 
the  continual  arrival  of  new  people,  I was  obliged  to  seek  quarters 
elsewhere  ; and  as  few  eligible  quarters  offered,  I sought  a house 
in  one  of  the  valleys  between  the  hills  in  the  native  quarter. 
Through  this  hot  and  oppressive  valley  a mere  thread  of  a rivulet 
meanders  sluggishly  from  the  base  of  Connor’s  Hill  to  the  beach 
near  the  Cape.  On  its  banks  a thin  greenish  scum  rests,  slightly 
covering  the  earth.  In  front  of  my  house,  close  by  the  stream, 
is  a grove  of  palm-trees.  Under  the  cool  damp  shade  the  humid 
atmosphere  has  begotten  the  fungi  which  cover  the  soil,  as  with 
a green  veil.  A little  to  the  left  of  the  palm  grove,  not  a hundred 
yards  from  my  house,  there  is  a deep  excavation,  about  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  lower  than  the  little  rivulet  flowing  by  its 
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mouth.  The  excavation  has  drained  itself  full  of  water  ; the 
surface  of  the  excavation,  now  a pond,  is  covered  over  with  weeds 
and  plants.  Out  of  this  pond,  the  sluggish  little  stream  and 
the  slime  under  the  palm  grove,  is  exhaled  every  evening  and 
throughout  the  night  the  miasma  which  causes  so  much  misery 
in  Cape  Coast. 

On  the  second  day  I was  ill  with  fever  ; on  the  third  day  my 
servant  had  an  attack  ; on  the  fourth  my  native  cook  came  to 
me,  with  swimming  eyes  and  throbbing  forehead,  to  ask  for 
medicine. 

The  fever  was  defeated  again,  and  left  us  all  with  abated 
energies  and  strength,  and  frames  susceptible  to  a new  attack  of 
the  disease,  when  it  has  once  more  gathered  force  sufficient  to  be 
aggressive.  When  I summon  resolution  to  leave  the  fetid  valley 
for  the  heights,  crowned  by  the  Government  offices,  my  lungs 
inhale  new  life  from  the  pure  sea  breezes  which  are  constantly 
being  wafted  ashore  from  the  wide  Western  Ocean,  and  a spas- 
modic energy  is  felt  for  a time,  until  the  stagnant  vapours  of  the 
valley,  where  I live,  shall  sap  and  destroy  it  again,  and  lay  me 
once  more  prostrate. 

In  addition  to  this  valley,  with  its  filth,  which  poisons  the 
whole  of  Cape  Coast,  the  late  rains  have  demolished  over  300 
mud-built  houses,  which  crushed  to  death,  as  they  fell  on  the 
occupants,  about  eight  human  beings  ; and  what  the  mud  huts 
buried  besides  is  not  known. 

On  a hill  which  rises  above  the  bush-clad  terraces  and  hollows 
in  its  neighbourhood  behind  Cape  Coast  stands  Prospect  House, 
whence  may  be  obtained  quite  an  extensive  view.  The  whole 
town  of  Cape  Coast  seems  to  slumber  at  midday  in  the  warm 
haze  which  floats  above  it.  Fort  William  stands  silent  and 
sentry -like  before  Prospect  House,  as  the  stranger  looks  towards 
the  ocean  ; Victoria  tower,  away  to  the  right,  seems  solitary  and 
alone  ; and  Connor’s  Hill  to  the  left  during  the  hot  hours  of  day, 
crowded  as  it  is  with  white  tents,  looks  deserted.  The  view  from 
Prospect  House  is  worth  seeing,  and  one  would  imagine  that, 
when  the  breeze  blew  strong,  the  veranda  of  the  House  would  be 
very  enjoyable. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  Prospect  House  has  proved  to  be  very 
unhealthy.  Every  inmate  of  it  since  the  landing  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  has  been  laid  prostrate  through  fever.  The  cause  of  it 
lies  in  the  bush-choked  hollows  around  it,  and  the  fetid  valley 
which  runs  a straight  course  from  the  foot  of  the  House  to  the 
beach.  The  wind  bears  on  its  wings  the  exhalations  and  drops  the 
genesis  of  disease  right  at  the  portals  and  on  the  veranda  of  the 
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house,  and  human  lungs  respire  and  inhale  the  poisoned  air.  Major 
Baker  Russell,  who  occupies  the  house  with  other  officers,  seems 
to  be  a favoured  child.  He  is  tall,  stalwart,  and  strong  ; and 
when  we  landed  was  a very  picture  of  robust  manhood.  He  was 
happy  at  the  prospect  of  living  at  Prospect  House.  Men  envied 
him  the  breezy  height  which  seemed  to  insure  health,  and  said, 
‘ What  a lucky  fellow  ! ’ Of  all  the  officers  which  the  steamer 
‘ Ambriz  ’ brought  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  with  Sir  Garnet,  Major 
Russell  suffered  from  fever  first. 

Already  the  hospital  ship  ‘ Simoom  ’ has  been  the  residence 
of  many  a fever-stricken  patient.  The  disease  in  some  cases 
manifests  itself  in  severe  attacks  of  dysentery,  and  three  officers 
of  the  staff  are  at  present  laid  up  with  this  sickness. 

What  is  the  element  which  produces  so  much  sickness  amongst 
Europeans  in  Africa  ? Some  doctors  say  it  is  the  water,  some 
say  it  is  the  poison  exhaled  from  stagnant  water,  while  others 
again  declare  it  to  be  a deficiency  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  to 
disinfect  the  malaria  in  the  air.  It  has  been  proved  that  if  a 
man  spent  twelve  hours  in  a hotbed  of  malaria,  and  lived  the 
next  twelve  hours  where  the  ozone  is  pretty  well  developed,  the 
quantity  of  ozone  inhaled  into  the  lungs  would  be  sufficient  to 
neutralise  the  malaria  taken  into  the  system. 

When  a person  cannot  move  so  quickly  into  an  ozonic  atmo- 
sphere, twenty  grains  of  quinine  should  be  taken,  which  is  said 
to  contain  the  same  quantity. 

But  what  can  the  traveller  or  the  soldier  effect  in  the  way  of 
preserving  himself  from  a deficiency  of  ozone  ? What  can  we  do 
in  the  expedition  to  Coomassie  1 What  can  the  traveller  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa  do  1 What  comfort  could  be  found  by  the  traveller 
reading  on  his  ozonometer,  maximum  of  ozone  during  the  day  2°, 
maximum  during  night  1°  1 He  must  do  as  others  have  done 
before  him— grin  and  bear  it,  and  take  quinine. 

The  Anglo- Ashan tee  war  record  threatens  to  be,  for  a time  at 
least,  until  the  arrival  of  British  regulars  from  England,  full  of 
insignificant  details  and  puerile  prognostications. 

From  all  I can  hear  or  see,  the  whole  expedition  depends 
upon  the  caprice  of  King  Coffee  Calcali.  If  this  sober  gentleman 
sees  fit,  after  repeated  blows  given  to  his  army  now  in  the  Protec- 
torate, to  eat  humble  pie,  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  wrong  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Western  Africa,  it  is  reported  and  believed  that 
Sir  Garnet  has  received  orders  to  close  with  any  proffers  of  peace 
or  settlement  that  may  be  received  from  the  stricken  king.  As 
a soldier  proud  of  his  reputation,  and  ardent  for  fame,  I presume 
that  such  a tame  conclusion  to  what  promised  at  first  sight  to  be 
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such  a fair  opportunity  for  glory,  would  not  be  very  palatable  \ 
but  then  Sir  Garnet  is  bound  to  obey  orders. 

Almost  every  officer  on  the  Gold  Coast  expresses  a hope  that 
England  will  not  withdraw  from  the  war  now  that  she  lias  armed 
herself  for  an  earnest  conflict  with  her  old  enemy  of  Ashantee, 
without  retaliating  for  the  long  series  of  enormities  against  her, 
or  her  Protectorate,  which  Ashantee  has  committed  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  by  burning  Coomassie,  the  capital,  and 
reducing  it  to  a smoking  ruin  like  Magdala  in  1868. 

Considering  the  extent  of  injury  so  many  thousands  of  Fantees 
have  suffered  at  King  Coffee’s  hands,  in  the  utter  desolation  and 
havoc  wrought  in  the  Protectorate  by  his  armies,  it  is  somewhat 
assuring  to  those  who  have  come  out  to  engage  in  the  war  to 
think  that  King  Coffee  will  never  be  able  to  pay  one-twentieth 
of  the  demands  that  would  be  made  should  he  hesitate  to  prose- 
cute the  war  and  show  a desire  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  retributive 
justice  by  sending  propositions  for  peace. 

When  Sir  Garnet  arrived  here,  he  heard  of  an  immense  force 
of  40,000  Ashantees  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abracrampa 
and  Dunquah,  as  a menace  to  the  weak  garrisons  occupying  the 
posts.  While  staying  but  long  enough  at  Cape  Coast  to  gather 
information  concerning  their  tactics,  their  plans,  and  their  mode 
of  fighting,  he  heard  that  a large  force,  evidently  bent  upon 
fulfilling  King  Coffee’s  threats  of  capturing  Elmina,  had  suddenly 
diverged  from  the  main  road  and  marched  past  Abbaye  and 
Napoleon  towards  that  place.  Sir  Garnet  arrived  upon  the 
scene  next  morning,  and  aided  by  an  auxiliary  force  of  marines 
and  sailors,  took  the  offensive  at  once. 

The  enemy  lay  hiding  in  wait  in  the  middle  of  what  they 
call  here  a ‘ bush,’  but  should  be  more  appropriately  called  a 
jungle.  It  is  so  dense  in  some  places  that  one  wonders  at  first 
sight  how  naked  people  can  have  the  temerity  to  risk  their  bodies 
in  what  must  necessarily  punish  their  unprotected  cuticles  most 
painfully.  This  jungle  probably  covers  many  thousands  of  acres. 
It  admits  every  kind  of  shrub,  plant,  and  flower  into  a close 
companionship,  where  they  intermingle  each  other’s  luxuriant 
stalks,  where  they  twist  and  twine  each  other’s  long  slender  arms 
about  one  another,  and  defy  the  utmost  power  of  the  sun  to 
penetrate  the  leafy  tangle  they  have  reared  ten  and  fifteen  feet 
above  the  dank  earth.  This  is  the  bush  into  which  the  Ashantee 
warriors  creep  on  all  fours,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  gloomy  re- 
cesses for  the  enemy.  It  was  in  such  a locality  as  this  that  Sir 
Garnet  found  the  Ashantees,  and  where  he  suffered  such  loss  in 
his  staff  and  officers.  Until  the  sonorous  sounds  of  Danish 
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musketry  awoke  the  echoes,  few  of  the  English  suspected  the  foe 
so  near ; until  they  themselves  betrayed  their  presence,  the 
English  might  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  hidden  enemy. 
Secure,  however,  as  they  were  in  their  unapproachable  coverts, 
the  volleys  of  bullets  searched  many  a sinister-looking  bush,  and 
in  a couple  of  hours  had  effectually  silenced  their  fire,  but  not 
before  Colonel  McNeil,  the  Adjutant-General,  had  the  muscles  of 
his  fore-arm  torn  off  by  a discharge  of  iron  slugs,  and  Captain 
Fremantle,  R.M.,  and  other  officers  had  been  wounded. 

This  was  the  first  affair  in  which  Sir  Garnet  was  engaged, 
where  he  showed  himself  by  his  activity  and  disposition  of  forces 
to  be  what  he  really  is,  a dashing  and  skilful  officer,  who,  if  he 
lives,  has  a splendid  future  before  him. 

After  this  little  brilliant  affair  the  Ashantees  seem  to  have 
contented  themselves  with  procuring  supplies  for  their  starving 
numbers,  cutting  roads  through  the  bushes  towards  Abracrampa 
and  Dunquah,  and  avoiding  the  scouts  of  the  allied  tribes. 
Rumours  floated  down  occasionally,  that  they  were  suffering 
greatly  from  famine,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  craving  hunger 
they  lived  on  early  yams  and  unripe  plantains,  which  dis- 
agreed so  much  with  them,  that  they  were  fast  perishing 
from  dysentery  and  famine  fevers.  This  was  borne  out,  it  seems, 
by  the  reports  of  the  scouts,  who,  it  was  said,  frequently 
met  the  poor  worn-out  frame  of  an  Ashantee  who  had  died  of 
starvation. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  quiet  interval  that  elapsed  after  the  repulse 
which  the  Ashantees  suffered  at  Elrnina,  Sir  Garnet  was  not  idle 
either  in  the  bush  or  at  Cape  Coast.  The  white  man’s  tactics 
sorely  perplexed  the  Ashantee  chiefs.  His  scouts— mainly  con- 
sisting of  Arabs,  Kossoes,  Winnebahs,  with  a sprinkling  of 
Haoussas — were  everywhere  now  along  the  line  of  the  main  road, 
between  the  garrison  posts  of  Mansu,  Dunquah,  and  Abracrampa, 
and  soon  along  the  path  between  Elrnina  and  Napoleon.  His 
labourers,  under  the  command  of  a gallant  officer  named  Gordon, 
were  extending  their  work  beyond  Mansu,  cutting  a road  Prah- 
ward.  Captain  Gordon  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  ever  so  many 
reports  of  a wild  nature,  and  kept  his  unarmed  and  defenceless 
squad  manfully  at  their  toils. 

Stores  were  also  being  landed  at  Cape  Coast  by  many  hundreds 
of  tons.  Huts  for  commissariat  stores  were  put  up,  and  hospitals, 
prepared  in  England,  were  being  erected  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
and  being  conveyed  by  male  and  female  porters  in  long  lines  to 
the  front ; and  as  day  after  day  passed  by,  without  molestation 
from  the  enemy,  the  materials  of  war  were  being  safely  trans- 
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ported  and  housed  at  Dunquah  and  Mansu,  two  days’  journey 
from  Cape  Coast. 

While  Sir  Garnet  and  hip  staff  were  thus  busy  at  Cape  Coast, 
the  former  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  glean  information  of  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy.  The  scouts  and  the  commandant  of  the 
advanced  posts  kept  Sir  Garnet  well  informed.  The  force  of  the 
enemy  was  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  40,000,  much 
too  large  a force  to  operate  against  in  the  bush,  with  his  detach- 
ment of  marines  and  blue-jackets  ; but  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month  he  heard  that  the  Ashantee  general  had  been  recalled  by 
the  king,  and  that  the  army  was  now  separated  to  operate  in’ 
three  columns.  One  of  these  columns  was  reported  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mampon,  a small  town  not  far  removed  from 
the  main  road  to  the  Prah.  The  observant  British  general 
hastily  collected  what  force  of  sailors  and  marines  he  could,  con- 
sisting of  about  200,  and  marching  from  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
encamped  at  Assayboo,  ten  miles  distant.  The  next  morning 
he  proceeded  to  Abracrampa,  three  miles  from  Assayboo,  and 
ordered  a reconnaissance  to  be  made  by  Lieutenant  Pollard  with 
the  irregular  native  troops,  who  succeeded  in  making  a few 
Ashantee  prisoners,  and  creating  some  confusion  in  the  enemy’s 
van. 

While  Sir  Garnet  was  resting  this  day  at  Abracrampa,  a re- 
connaissance was  made  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Festing  from 
Dunquah,  a fortified  post  situate  about  twenty  miles  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  Thi?  was  a very  successful  affair,  inasmuch  as  the 
enemy  was  surprised  in  his  camp  while  at  bi’eakfast.  Several 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  a quantity  of  powder  and  camp  furni-1 
ture  was  destroyed  before  the  enemy  recovered  himself. 

Out  of  nine  officers  engaged  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Festing, 
five  were  wounded.  The  other  losses  were  four  wounded  out 
of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  forty-two  wounded  native 
allies,  and  one  killed. 

The  next  day  Sir  Garnet  moved  from  Abracrampa  towards 
Dunquah,  hoping  to  encounter  the  enemy  ; but,  taught  by  the 
signal  defeat  they  had  suffered  the  day  before,  the  Ashantees  did 
not  dare  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  Commandant  at  Dunquah,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Festing 
of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  had  been  requested  by  Sir 
Garnet  to  meet  him  on  this  day  at  a village  halfway  between 
Dunquah  and  Abracrampa,  but  the  native  troops’  commander 
dared  not  leave  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  palisades,  showing 
plainly  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  the  Fantee  auxiliaries. 

Hitherto  the  Ashantees  had  boasted  that  the  white  men 
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were  afraid  to  meet  them  in  the  bush,  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  met,  and  forced  from  their  hiding-places  by  Festing’s 
people,  has  dissipated  the  illusion. 

Finding  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  against  the  retreat- 
ing enemy,  Sir  Garnet,  after  leaving  a force  of  fifty  blue- 
jackets for  the  defence  of  Abracrampa,  returned  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle. 

Soon  after  the  British  General’s  return  to  the  coast,  the 
Ashantees  once  more  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  Ashantee 
chief  Amanquatiah  had  sworn  to  the  king  that  he  would  de- 
stroy the  village  of  Abracrampa,  and  with  this  view  no  doubt  he 
directed  his  energies  to  cutting  a road  through  the  jungle  to- 
wards this  fort.  His  people  were  said  to  be  busy  as  ants  upon 
the  work. 

On  the  5th  of  this  month  the  enemy  appeared  out  of  the 
jungle  in  force  in  front  of  Abracrampa,  and  at  once  opened  fire. 

But  the  station  was  well  able  to  sustain  such  siege  as  the 
Ashantee  general  meditated,  or  any  attack  that  might  have  been 
made  upon  it.  Besides  a strong  palisade  that  completely  sur- 
rounded the  village,  a deep  trench  had  been  excavated  and  the 
jungle  cleared  for  a space  of  250  yards  around. 

The  attack  began  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  continued  without  inter- 
mission until  5.30  p.m.,  accompanied  by  vigorous  tom-toming 
and  chanting.  But  the  native  troops  ensconced  behind  thick 
palisades,  with  superior  weapons  in  their  hands,  were  not  to  be 
daunted  by  tom-toming  or  vocal  music,  and  replied  with  their 
Sniders  with  such  good  effect  that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  for  a time. 

This  pause  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Major  Baker  Russell, 
13th  Hussars,  who  commanded  the  station,  to  despatch  word 
to  Assayboo  that  the  Ashantees  were  in  the  neighbourhood, 
evidently  determined  on  a persistent  effort  to  reduce  Abra- 
crampa. The  Commandant  of  Assayboo  despatched  the  news  to 
Sir  Garnet,  who  received  it  about  midnight. 

Whether  the  British  General  expected  to  receive  more  hopeful 
news  is  not  known,  but  he  delayed  his  departure  from  Cape  Coast 
until  9 A.M.  next  morning. 

Meantime  the  Ashantees  had  soon  broken  the  truce,  and  re- 
commenced the  attack  after  dark,  keeping  up  a determined  bring 
until  11  p.m.  At  4 a.m.  they  renewed  their  attack,  and  con- 
tinued it  until  the  morning  of  the  7th.  Sir  Garnet  had  arrived 
at  Assayboo  about  4 p.m.  of  the  6th,  having  marched  his  troops 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  thereby  causing  much  suffer- 
ing to  the  blue-jackets  under  Captain  Fremantle.  Numbers  of 
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these  poor  fellows  fell  out  on  the  waysicle,  completely  prostrated 
by  the  heat,  which  so  enfeebled  his  force  that  he  was  unable  to 
proceed  to  the  rescue  of  Abracrampa.  Before  Sir  Garnet’s 
arrival  at  the  besieged  station  the  enemy’s  tiring  had  ceased— 
Russell  had  driven  the  enemy  away. 

It  would  be  difficult  even  for  those  who  saw  the  action,  which 
I did  not,  to  render  any  account  of  the  loss  inflicted  on  the 
enemy ; the  circumstances  under  which  the  siege  occurred, 
though  favourable  to  the  besieged,  were  specially  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  besiegers.  The  besieged  were  armed  with  first- 
class  breech-loaders  and  Enfields,  and  were  protected  by  their 
defences  : while  the  Ashantees,  hidden  by  the  jungle,  were  be- 
trayed by  the  puffs  of  white  smoke  which,  in  the  breezeless  air, 
rested  above  their  heads  after  they  fired  ; and  frequently  these 
localities  became  the  special  regard  of  many  a cool  rifleman. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  above  a hundred  Ashantees  lost  their 
lives  before  Abracrampa,  while  only  one  white  sailor  and  about 
a dozen  natives  were  wounded  of  the  defenders.  But  even  the 
great  loss  inflicted  on  the  foe  hardly  compensates  for  that  in- 
flicted on  a reconnoitring  party  that  set  out  from  Dunquah  on 
November  4. 

Colonel  Festing  had  left  the  garrison  station  of  Dunquah 
for  the  Ashantee  camp,  situate  a mile  beyond  the  barriers, 
with  a mixed  force  consisting  of  Haoussas,  Kossoes,  Arabs,  and 
Annamaboes.  Festing  attempted  to  attack  the  camp  from  the 
rear,  but  he  was  not  as  successful  as  he  hoped  to  be.  The 
Ashantee  scouts  had  already  alarmed  their  people,  and  each 
warrior  had  immediately  hastened  to  the  bush,  and  taken  his 
post  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abandoned  camp.  When  Festing’s 
force  came  up  they  found  it  had  been  deserted,  and  their  pre- 
sence known  ; and  barely  had  they  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
when  the  bullets  and  slugs  of  the  ambuscaded  foe  came  hurtling 
amongst  them,  informing  the  astonished  Fantees  of  their  pre- 
sence. Lieutenant  Eardley  Wilmot  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
received  a severe  wound  in  the  left  arm  as,  with  a revolver  in 
his  left  hand  and  a sword-bayonet  in  his  right,  he  was  attempt- 
ing an  advance  against  the  enemy,  and,  by  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  hoped  to  encourage  the  Annamaboes 
under  his  command.  The  young  officer — he  was  only  twenty- 
four — fearing  to  discourage  his  men  by  going  to  the  rear  to 
have  his  wound  attended  to,  never  moved  from  his  post  in 
the  van,  but  simply  told  his  servant  to  run  to  the  fort  to  get 
lint,  and  continued  shouting  to  his  men  to  advance,  plunging 
foremost  himself  sword  in  hand.  When  the  servant  returned  with 
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the  lint  young  Eardley  Wilmot  was  dead,  with  a rifle  bullet-hole 
through  his  heart.  The  spot  where  he  fell  became  dyed  soon 
after  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-officers.  Lieutenant- Colon  el 
Festing,  while  lifting  the  body  of  the  dead  officer,  was  hit, 
and  Dr.  Gore,  coming  up  to  offer  his  services,  also  received  a 
wound  in  the  groin.  Lieutenant  Paget  was  scarred  with  a slug, 
and  a non-commissioned  officer  of  the  West  India  Regiment  had 
a pebble  embedded  in  his  neck  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which 
inflicted  a ghastly  wound.  The  cowardly  allies  deserted  the 
fatal  spot,  and  a retreat  was  sounded  ; but  the  body  of  Wilmot 
was  taken  away  by  Festing  so  that  it  might  not  be  decapitated 
by  the  savages.  The  victory  was  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the 
Ashantees  at  Dunquah,  but  those  who  attacked  Abracrampa  paid 
dearly  for  it  next  clay. 

The  camp  of  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abracrampa 
was  attacked  after  Sir  Garnet’s  arrival  with  reinforcements.  So 
well  was  the  attack  planned  and  made,  that  the  Ashantee 
general,  Amanquatiah,  barely  escaped  capture  ; one  of  his  wives 
and  two  of  his  nephews  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
besides  his  own  chair  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  be  carried 
by  his  slaves.  If  reports  are  to  be  believed,  Amanquatiah  is  in 
deep  disgrace  with  his  own  people,  who  complain  that  they  have 
been  deceived,  for,  when  they  set  out  in  February  on  this  in- 
vasion, they  understood  that  they  were  to  fight  against  the 
Fantees,  but  they  now  find  themselves  opposed  to  white  men, 
whom,  they  say,  it  was  never  their  intention  to  fight.  Captain 
Grant  and  his  company  of  2nd  West  Indians  distinguished  them- 
selves nobly  and  gallantly  in  this  action. 

The  Cape  Coast  Volunteers  have  fallen  into  disgrace  with 
the  British  authorities.  They  were  despatched,  soon  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Ashantees  at  Abracrampa,  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,  along  with  the  Abras,  Kossoes,  and  Haoussas.  The  latter, 
over-eager  to  harass  what  they  considered  to  be  a demoralised 
force,  hung  so  close  upon  the  skirts  of  the  retreating  Ashantees 
that  they  compelled  the  enemy  to  turn  on  them,  so  that  the 
Abras,  Kossoes,  and  Haoussas  were  compelled  to  return  faster 
than  they  had  advanced.  As  they  returned  they  were  met  by 
the  Cape  Coast  Castle  Volunteers,  who,  in  their  fright,  mistook 
them  for  enemies,  and  they  were  fired  upon,  by  which  two  of 
their  number  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  Sir  Garnet,  on 
hearing  of  their  cowardice,  disarmed  the  Cape  Coast  Volunteers, 
and  transformed  them  into  labourers  and  commissariat  porters. 
Indeed,  it  were  a wise  thing  if  Sir  Garnet  transformed  the 
major  part  of  the  allies  of  the  Protectorate  into  pack-bearers 
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and  commissariat  store  carriers,  the  most  useful  employment  he 
could  give  them,  and  one  quite  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
all  Europeans  here. 


FAN  TEE  VOLUNTEERS 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseleyhas  paid  the  penalty  which  Africa  inflicts 
on  the  European  who  treads  her  shores.  His  audacity  in 
braving  the  hot  sun  at  midday  has  been  punished  by  an  attack 
of  fever. 
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Others  are  sufferers  as  well.  Two  officers  only,  however,  have 
been  buried  since  my  arrival — Eardley  Wilmot,  already  men- 
tioned, and  Harry  Mount,  of  the  Control  Department,  who  died 
of  dysentery.  Colonel  M ‘Neill,  Chief  of  Staff,  has  been  in- 
valided home  ; Captains  Brackenbury  and  Charteris  have  been 
on  the  sick  list  ; Major  Baker,  Acting  Adjutant-General,  vice 
M‘Neill,  has  suffered  from  dysentery  ; Deputy  Surgeon-General 
Home  has  sore  throat  ; Surgeon-Major  Jackson  has  had  the  inter- 
mittent fever  ; and  almost  every  officer  who  came  with  Sir  Garnet 
to  the  Gold  Coast  has  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  general 
unhealthiness,  for  a time.  Out  of  ninety-two  labourers  who 
arrived  from  Sierra  Leone  lately,  forty-two  have  been  sent  back 
unfit  for  duty.  When  these  facts  are  summed  up  and  digested, 
it  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  Ashantee  king  has  terrible 
allies  to  fight  his  battles  for  him  in  the  shape  of  fever  and 
dysentery,  which  attack  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  and 
penetrate  even  to  the  comfortable  chambers  of  Government 
House. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  FANTEES — CAPE  COAST  CASTLE— FETICH — THE  ASHANTEF.S  AND 
THEIR  CUSTOMS — HISTORY  OF  KING  COFFEE'S  DYNASTY — THE  KING 
DESCRIBED 

November  20,  1873. 

Elmina  is  the  best  place  suitable  for  the  residence  of  an 
Administrator-in-Chief  or  Governor  on  the  whole  shore  of  the 
Gold  Coast  from  Assinee  river  to  the  Volta.  It  is  centrally 
located  : Nature  has  furnished  it  with  a river  which  might  be 
made  a capital  harbour  for  small  craft  ; there  is  a good  anchorage 
outside  for  larger  vessels.  The  Dutch  have  furnished  it  with  two 
castles,  infinitely  superior  to  the  castles  or  forts  at  Cape  Coast. 
Elmina  was  a large,  thriving  town,  in  a healthy  situation, 
exposed  to  the  pure  sea  breezes  ; the  country  around  was  well 
cultivated  ; numerous  plantations  studded  the  eminences  behind 
the  town  ; plenty  reigned  everywhere ; and  though  the  Elmina 
natives  were  formerly  a branch  of  the  Fantee  nation,  they  were 
far  more  industrious,  and  were  able  to  supply  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  garrison  at  one-fourth  the  cost  those  around  Cape 
Coast  Castle  could  afford. 

In  every  way  Elmina  was  a desirable  locality  for  the  principal 
station  of  the  Gold  Coast  : and  had  the  English  at  once  trans- 
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ferred  their  offices  of  administratorship  hither  they  would  nob 
have  been  under  the  deplorable  necessity  of  reducing  to  dust-heaps 
the  native  quarter  eighteen  months  after  the  exchange. 

Having  acquired  this  rich  territory  from  the  Dutch,  and 
aware  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Ashantees  to  possess  a small  portion 
of  coast  line  which  should  be  theirs  and  none  other,  the  English 
might  have  set  apart  a strip  of  ten  miles  immediately  adjoining 
Elmina,  and  proffered  it  to  the  Ashantees,  and  they  might  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  assist  the  Ashantees  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a road  from  Prahsu  to  the  new  Ashantee  settlement, 
thus  proving  to  them  that  they  were  as  ready  to  enter  into  a 
friendly  alliance  with  them  as  the  Dutch  had  been.  The  fear 
that  the  Ashantees  would  soon  have  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  country  need  not  have  deterred  the  English,  for  the  coast 
line  would  always  remain  in  their  power,  and  always  within 
reach  of  the  guns  of  their  African  naval  squadrons.  Elmina 
and  Cape  Coast  also  would  ever  be  protected  by  the  guns  of  the 
castles  and  the  forts,  so  that  such  a policy  as  the  one  indicated 
above  might  have  been  prosecuted  to  a very  desirable  end — - 
viz.  that  of  populating  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  coast  with 
a portion  of  an  opulent  tribe  desirous  of  opening  direct  com- 
merce with  the  English,  and  securing  the  friendly  alliance  of 
a nation  which,  in  a commercial  sense,  was  worthy  of  being 
allied  with. 

The  Fantees  have  not  found  out  that  their  alliance  with  the 
English  has  been  a curse  instead  of  a blessing,  because  they  have 
not  yet  been  taught  the  art  of  deduction.  But  should  they  ever 
be  schooled  to  logic,  I have  no  doubt  they  will  say  : ‘ If  we  had 
not  been  friends  with  the  English  the  Ashantees  would  not  have 
burned  our  villages,  or  consumed  our  produce,  or  laid  waste  our 
plantations.’  To  which  the  English  may  perhaps  answer:  ‘We 
went  to  war  with  the  Ashantees  for  your  sakes  ; if  we  had  not 
been  fools,  we  should  not  have  rejected  the  Ashantees  and 
accepted  such  miserable  cowards  as  you  have  turned  out  to  be  for 
our  allies.’ 

The  Fantees  occupy  the  country  between  Cape  Coast  Castle 
and  the  Prah,  though  in  reality  the  Fantees  proper  inhabit  the 
town  of  Cape  Coast  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Those  of 
the  Fantees  who  dwell  in  the  villages  of  the  interior  are  distin- 
guished after  the  names  of  their  villages.  The  whole  of  the 
Fantee  territory  may  be  about  2,000  square  miles.  It  is  not  a 
kingdom.  Fantee  Land  is  more  of  a republic  of  villages,  whose 
chiefs  are  banded  together  for  military  protection  against  the 
common  enemy — the  Ashantees.  Cape  Coast  has  its  king,  or  chief. 

d 2 
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Annamaboe  has  another,  though  it  is  but  seven  miles  distant. 
Dunquah,  sixteen  miles  distant,  has  another  chief,  and  Abracampa 
has  its  chief.  When  any  chief  has  a grievance  against  another, 
the  British  Governor  of  the  Castle  is  called  upon  to  arbitrate, 
and  his  word  is  supposed  to  settle  the  ‘ palaver.’ 


FANTEE  WOMEN 


Confining  my  remarks,  however,  to  the  Fantees  of  Cape 
Coast,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Fantees  of  the  interior 
are  no  better,  I must  say  that  the  town  presents  the  strongest 
evidence  that  could  possibly  be  produced  of  the  apathy  of  the 
English  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Two  hundred  and  six 
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years  has  this  town  been  in  possession  of  the  British,  and  yet 
out  of  its  population  of  20,000  souls  I doubt  whether  there  are 
1,000  of  them  who  understand  English.  The  people  are  as 
barbarous  and  superstitious  as  though  they  had  never  seen  an 
Englishman’s  face.  They  are  as  wild  in  appearance,  and  as 
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filthy  in  their  habits,  as  any  tribe  of  savages  I have  ever  seen. 
Their  fetich  idols  and  Murnbo  Jumbo  rites  are  visible  in  the 
streets  of  Cape  Coast.  The  bizarre  fantastics  in  which  women 
caper  about  nude,  and  ancient  hags  disagreeably  remind  you  of 
the  boniness  of  the  human  body  in  old  age,  and  little  conscience- 
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less  children  prank  and  hop,  involved  inextricably  between  the 
pedal  extremities  of  their  grandmothers,  form  a picture  utterly 
unsuited,  I should  say,  at  least,  for  any  portion  of  the  British 
colonies. 

I echo  the  opinions  of  all  white  men  who  have  come  out  lately 
to  join  this  expedition,  and  declare  that  these  people  are  the  most 
indolent,  toil-hating  tribe  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see. 

Consider  the  thing  ; 206  years  in  possession  ! Why,  Prussia 
was  made  a kingdom  only  172  years  ago  ! The  battle  of  the 
Boyne  was  fought  only  183  years  ago  ! Just  think,  then,  how 
many  things  have  transpired  during  the  206  years  since  first  John 
Bull  laid  his  paw  on  this  spot  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  yet  the 
Fantees,  the  population  of  this  Government  station,  have  to  be 
described  as  the  most  shiftless  and  indolent  of  the  negro  race  ! 

I must  charge  the  British  also  with  their  usual  fault  of  raising 
the  cost  of  labour  and  necessaries  of  life  to  about  twenty  times 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Englishmen  are  as  much  sufferers  as  I am 
myself.  They  suffered  as  much  from  the  same  folly  as  I did  in 
Abyssinia.  When  we  might  have  obtained  fowls  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  for  $1  in  Abyssinia,  Sir  William  Merewether  commanded 
that  three  fowls  only  should  be  given  for  $1.  There  has  been  as 
yet,  to  my  knowledge,  no  such  order  from  Sir  Garnet  respecting 
the  number  of  fowls  to  be  given  for  $1,  but  I expect  some  such 
order  will  be  issued  soon.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  prices 
of  everything  have  risen,  until  I should  much  prefer  to  pay  the 
high  prices  of  living  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  rather  than  at  a 
miserable  Fantee  hut. 

Two  chickens  cost  $1  here,  and  mutton  is  not  purchasable 
under  25  cents  per  pound.  Much  of  anything  else  cannot  be  had 
for  love  or  money,  except  rice,  which  sells  at  sixteen  pounds  for 
$1.  The  household  expenses  are  enormously  high.  First,  your 
hammock-bearers  cost  you  at  the  rate  of  $45  per  month  ; your 
porters,  who  are  to  carry  your  effects  and  provisions  to  the  ‘ bush,’ 
cost  you  as  much  more  ; your  house  rent  costs  you  $20,  and  your 
cook  $18  per  month  : so  that  if  one  finds  his  bills  at  the  end  of  a 
month  to  be  under  $200  one  must  consider  himself  specially 
fortunate. 

I have  already  remarked  that  the  Fantees  are  very  super- 
stitious. Their  fetich  consists  of  a wooden  image  of  an  arm- 
less and  legless  man,  which  is  placed  upright  by  the  side  of  some 
public  street,  and  at  its  back  is  generally  found  a medicine  heap, 
covered  over  with  either  a turtle’s  back,  or  a huge  stone.  If  the 
fetich  is  not  formed  of  wood,  a figure  of  clay,  or  a padded,  doll- 
shaped thing  answers  just  as  well.  This  image,  made  of  wood, 
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or  clay,  or  old  rags,  is  endowed  by  the  fetich  priest  with  extra- 
ordinary powers.  A white  man,  educated  at  a university  in  all 
the  secrets  of  medicine  and  surgery,  is  not  gifted  with  one-half 
the  powers  commonly  ascribed  to  and  commonly  believed  to  be 
possessed  by  this  miserable  idol.  The  fetich  man  carries  the 
image  to  the  bedside  of  a fever-stricken  patient,  mumbles 
formulas  into  the  ear  of  the  sick  one,  waves  the  fetich  over  his 
head,  and  departs  satisfied  that  a cure  has  begun  already.  But 
should  the  British  surgeon  come  up  in  time  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease  and  effect  a cure,  the  fetich  man  curses  the  surgeon 
for  making  his  fetich  to  lie,  believing  that  the  failure  of  the 
image  was  caused  by  the  underhanded  and  false  machinations 
of  the  surgeon. 

To  describe  all  the  ceremonies  which  I have  noted  under  my 
veranda  would  be  to  fill  many  chapters  ; but  there  is  one  which 
I have  seen,  which  causes  intense  disgust  to  the  coloured  mis- 
sionaries of  the  town.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  a virgin  arrived 
at  years  of  puberty  to  the  rude  gaze  of  the  rabble  of  Cape 
Coast.  Before  the  British  authorities  interfered,  the  scene  was 
really  disgusting  and  downright  savage  ; but  at  present,  though 
it  is  a singular  one,  the  immodesty  of  it  is  veiled  somewhat. 
The  young  girl,  in  former  times,  was  accustomed  to  be  stripped 
naked,  and  obliged  to  march  thus  through  the  streets,  loaded  with 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  The  wealth  of  the  family  was  some- 
times seen  on  her  person,  amounting  in  value  to  several  hundred 
dollars’  worth,  while  her  friends  and  relatives,  her  playmates 
and  acquaintances,  followed  her  with  all  the  fanfaronade  which 
delights  the  ears  of  savages.  Several  kinkassis,  or  drums,  were 
beaten  in  the  most  energetic  manner  ; fifes  were  blown,  and  the 
vocal  noises  were  absolutely  deafening.  She  was  thus  paraded 
round  the  town,  until  every  household  had  enjoyed  the  ineffable 
felicity  of  seeing  the  virginal  maid.  At  dusk,  she  was  conducted 
to  the  bridal  bed  of  her  husband,  who  had  probably  paid  dowry 
to  her  parents  to  the  amount  of  $40  or  $50.  The  earlier  hours 
of  hymeneal  joy  were  honoured  with  an  increase  of  din,  at  which 
all  the  friends  and  relatives  participated,  and  a bestial  orgie 
concluded  the  singular  ceremony.  In  these  modest  times,  how- 
ever, the  maid  is  shown  about  properly  clothed  and  bejewelled, 
and  since  the  absence  of  the  Fantee  males  in  the  ‘bush’  the 
noise  and  din  of  the  festivity  is  not  so  unbearable  as  formerly. 

The  present  chief  or  king  of  Ashantee  is  called  Cofii  or 
Coffee  Calcali,  the  son  of  Coffee  Tutee,  an  Ashantee  noble  of 
great  power,  by  Princess  Effnah  Cobee,  of  the  blood  royal.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  1837,  and  is,  therefore,  at  present  in 
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his  thirty-sixth  year.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  the  kings, 
August  26,  1867,  as  the  eighth  monarch  since  the  dynasty  was 
established  and  the  Ashantees  became  a nation,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1700. 

To  attempt  to  trace  the  past  history  of  any  savage  African 
nation  which  has  no  written  record  for  its  basis,  would  appear 
too  much  like  romancing  ; but  such  facts  as  the  courtiers  and 
elders  could  store  in  their  minds  and  transmit  from  father  to 
son  we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  No  doubt  a further  acquaint- 
ance with  Ashantee  chiefs  would  enable  us  to  add  still  more  to 
our  resumS. 

In  the  days  of  Cada  Mosto,  Fernando  Gomez,  D’Azambuja, 
Vasco  de  Gama,  and  other  heroic  navigators,  who  nourished 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Ashantee 
nation  was  not  known.  If  it  were  a concrete  people,  organised 
under  a despotic  king,  as  renowned  in  war  as  the  Ashantee 
nation  is  to-day,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  enter- 
prising Portuguese  explorers  and  writers,  especially  De  Barros 
and  Cada  Mosto,  would  have  heard  something  about  its  existence 
and  noted  it  in  their  journals  with  the  same  accuracy  with  which 
they  penned  their  notes  of  other  kings  and  nations  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  or  of  whom  they  heard  report ; for,  while 
looking  eagerly  over  their  quaintly  written  journals  of  discoveries 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  we  are  struck  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  steps  of  the  Portuguese  navigators  may  be  traced  to-day.  It 
is  true  that  many  names  of  tribes  and  rivers  have  become  lost, 
but  the  major  number  are  still  to  be  recognised. 

Cada.  Mosto  writes  in  1469  of  the  success  of  Fernando  Gomez 
in  his  trading  for  gold  dust  at  the  port  of  Mina,  which  we  at 
once  recognise  to  be  Elmina  of  the  present  day,  where,  during 
peaceful  times,  the  same  trade  in  the  precious  metal  is  still  carried 
on.  Again,  he  says  that  the  first  exchange  in  gold  dust  occurred 
at  a village  called  Samma,  a few  miles  further  up  from  Mina, 
which  we  know  to  be  the  place  called  Chamah,  where  Commodore 
Commerell  and  his  boat  fleet  received  such  a check  lately.  It 
may  not  appear  singular  that  Mina,  now  called  Elmina,  should 
have  retained  its  name,  since  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  a 
European  Power  ever  since ; but  it  is  singular  that  a small 
village  like  Chamah  should  have  retained  its  native  name  in  a 
country  like  Guinea,  where  everything  is  so  mutable  and  where 
changes  transpire  so  quickly,  and  nations  and  tribes,  once  pro- 
minent in  local  traditions,  so  soon  sink  into  oblivion. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  Ashantees  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write  were  divided  into  small  village  clans  or  sub-tribes,  acknow- 
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lodging  no  ruler,  save  their  local  chiefs,  or  elders  ; that  wars  for 
supremacy  and  right  of  way  to  the  coast  were  frequent  among 
them  ; that  defeat  of  one  village  served  to  add  power  and  subjects 
to  the  conquering  sub-tribe,  which,  probably,  in  the  course  of 
time  was  augmented  by  other  victories  over  weaker  neighbours. 
There  is  a tradition  among  the  Fantees  that,  in  former  times 
very  far  back,  the  Fantees  and  Ashantees  composed  one  tribe  ; 
but  that  while  engaged  on  a war  expedition  into  a distant  region 
they  suffered  severely  from  hunger  ; that  one  portion  sustained 
itself  by  feeding  on  a shrub  or  plant  called  Fan,  while  another 
portion  found  sustenance  in  a shrub  called  Shan,  from  which  the 
eaters  of  Fan  became  known  afterwards  as  Fantees,  while  the 
others  in  like  manner  became  known  as  Shantees,  to  which  im- 
perfect hearing  has  added  the  prefix  A,  so  that  the  tribe  is  now 
called  Ashantees  by  the  English.  This  is,  of  course,  fable,  but 
only  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  roots  of  the  language 
would  enable  us  to  decide  whether  the  fable  is  correct. 

We  know,  however,  to  a certainty,  by  the  records  of  the 
Portuguese  navigators,  that  gold  dust  in  considerable  quantities 
was  brought  down  from  the  interior  to  Elmina,  by  people  who 
were  not  distinguished  under  any  distinctive  title  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ; and  we  know,  through 
official  records  by  the  Dutch  governors,  who  succeeded  the 
Portuguese  at  Elmina,  that  the  same  trade  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Elmina  and  the  interior  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
struggles  slowly  into  the  minds  of  the  European  authorities  on 
the  Guinea  or  Gold  Coast  a knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
nation  growing  in  opulence  and  power  where  the  gold  dust 
comes  from,  called  the  Ashantees,  and  of  a chief  or  king  who 
governs  them  whose  name  strikes  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
sub-tribes  on  the  coast,  who  were  accustomed  to  convey  palm 
oil  and  cloths  into  the  interior  to  exchange  for  gold  dust.  This 
king’s  name  was  Sy  Tutu.  During  his  lifetime  the  sub-tribes, 
the  clans,  villages,  and  towns  throughout  a great  extent  of 
country  were  consolidated  into  one  kingdom,  with  Sy  Tutu,  the 
conquering  chief,  as  a sovereign.  In  the  attempt  to  extend  his 
power  on  this  side  of  the  Prah  river,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Akims,  at  the  great  battle  of  Coromantee,  fought  on  a Saturday, 
the  conqueror,  Sy  Tutu,  was  slain. 

As  in  more  civilised  countries,  a glorious  era  of  conquest  and 
power  was  not  forgotten  by  the  nation  he  had  founded  and  made 
great  by  a series  of  victories,  and  the  memory  of  Sy  Tutu  is  kept 
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green  to  this  day  by  the  Ashantees.  The  most  binding  oath 
known  to-day  among  this  people  is  the  one  which  is  made  by 
‘ Coromantee  Saturday.’  The  present  king,  ColFee  Calcali,  lias 
taken  this  solemn  oath  that  he  will  either  drive  the  British  from 
Elmina,  or  he  will  make  a prolonged  and  bloody  war. 

It  was  natural  that,  after  a glorious  reign  such  as  Sy  Tutu’s, 
his  successor  should  be  his  son,  and  accordingly  the  throne 
devolved  upon  Apuku,  his  eldest  son,  who  during  his  reign 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  Ashantees,  conquered  the 
Akim  territory  and  added  it  to  Ashantee.  It  is  said  that  Apuku, 
like  the  Plantagenet  John,  desirous  of  curtailing  the  power  of 
the  sub-chiefs,  exasperated  the  chieftains  and  caused  them  to 
band  together  and  drive  the  monarch  from  Coomassie,  the 
capital  ; but,  more  successful  than  his  British  prototype,  he 
was  enabled  to  rally  to  his  standard  an  army  of  warriors  who 
had  probably  shared  in  his  father’s  conquests,  with  whose  aid 
he  retook  Coomassie  and  subdued  the  fractious  and  turbulent 
rebels. 

Apuku  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Akwassi.  This 
king,  after  extending  his  power  towards  Denkera,  in  the  west, 
turned  his  attention  to  a powerful  country  on  the  east  called 
Dahomey.  The  fact  that  Dahomey  is  still  independent,  and  is 
understood  to  be  as  powerful  as  Ashantee,  proves  that  Akwassi 
obtained  little  or  no  success  in  his  wars  against  the  Dahomans. 

Akwassi,  dying  about  the  year  1752,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Sy  Ivudju,  a warlike  prince,  whose  memory  is  venerated  for 
the  numerous  successes  which  attended  his  arms  throughout  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign. 

Sy  Kwamina,  the  fifth  monarch  since  the  dynasty  was 
established,  succeeded  Kudju  ; but  he  was  shortly  dethroned  by 
the  chiefs,  and  was  replaced  by  a younger  brother,  Sy  Tutu 
Ivwamina,  about  the  year  1800. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  the  British 
became  personally  acquainted  with  the  prowess  of  the  Ashan- 
tees. 

The  first  war  was  that  of  1811.  Then  came  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  1823  and  1824,  during  the  Governorship  of  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy.  Major  Ricketts,  a member  of  his  staff — one 
of  the  very  few  who  survived  the  fatal  battle  of  Esmacow — has 
left  us  a very  interesting  account,  simply  written,  but  full  of 
pith  and  matter.  When  the  Ashantees  were  marching  up  to 
attack  Sir  Charles,  they  advanced  singing  and  beating  a wild 
alarm  of  drums  and  tom-toms,  as  is  their  custom.  Sir  Charles, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  noise,  ordered  his  band  to  strike  up  ‘ God 
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save  tlie  King.’  However,  the  music  had  no  effect  on  the  enemy, 
and  soon  both  forces  were  engaged  in  desperate  strife.  After 
a battle  of  some  hours  the  British  allies  were  without  ammu- 
nition, and  a mistake  committed  by  a commissariat  officer,  who 
despatched  biscuits  instead  of  ball  cartridges,  proved  fatal  for 
the  allies  and  their  gallant  commander.  Sir  Charles  and  all  his 
staff,  with  the  exception  of  Major  Ricketts  and  a Lieutenant 
Jones,  were  beheaded,  and  the  heads  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  Coomassie,  where,  it  is  reported,  they  are  even  to  this  day 
held  in  high  honour,  being  decorated  with  gold  bands  and 
jewels. 

Sy  Tutu  Ivwamina  died  soon  after  the  battle  of  Esmacow, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sy  Okoto. 

After  the  victory  of  Esmacow  the  Ashantees  advanced  upon 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  when  there  was  but  a garrison  of  about  fifty 
men  in  the  fort.  Even  the  streets  of  the  town  were  invaded  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  slaughter  which  ensued  was  terrific.  It  is 
calculated  that  about  20,000  Fantees  lost  their  lives  in  that 
campaign,  while  the  miserable  state  into  which  the  Protectorate 
was  plunged  is  indescribable.  It  may  be  said  that  until  1826 
the  Ashantees  were  masters  of  all  the  Protectorate  up  to  within 
a mile  of  the  seacoast  forts.  The  tables  were  reversed  in  1826. 
The  British  collected  a force  at  Accra,  and  met  the  Ashantees 
at  Dudowah.  The  battle  that  ensued  then  was  most  sanguinary, 
but  nearly  at  the  commencement  of  it  the  Ashantees  were 
stricken  with  a panic  and  fled,  and  a great  many  of  their  captains, 
rather  than  meet  the  king,  committed  suicide  on  the  field.  The 
Fantees  and  their  allies  on  this  day  amply  avenged  the  horrors 
of  1S23  and  1824,  and  an  even  balance  of  losses  was  thus 
struck. 

The  successor  of  Sy  Okoto  was  a prince  called  Kwaweda, 
who  departed  this  life  in  1867.  Kwaweda  invaded  the  Pro- 
tectorate in  1840,  and  waged  a bloody  and  relentless  war  on 
the  Fantees  ; but  the  English  were  not  summoned  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  latter  in  this  campaign  ; they  simply  advised  them, 
and  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  On  the  death 
of  Kwaweda,  the  present  King  Coffee  Calcali  ascended  the 
throne,  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

The  present  King  of  Ashantee  is  said  to  be  an  intelligent 
man,  with  the  appearance  of  a mulatto,  slight  but  sinewy  in 
figure,  hospitable  and  gracious  to  strangers.  He  resides  at 
Coomassie,  the  capital,  which  is  described  by  those  who  have 
seen  it  as  a populous  and  well-regulated  town.  The  palace  of  the 
king  is  a structure  of  stone,  large  and  capacious,  with  great 
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squares,  where  reviews  and  assemblages  are  held.  The  whole 
is  walled  around,  having  an  outer  and  inner  inclosure.  The 
rooms  are  lofty  and  commodious,  and  those  occupied  by  his 
Majesty  are  furnished  with  European  and  native  articles.  The 
presents  he  has  been  continually  receiving  diplomatically  have 
assisted  in  supplying  him  with  unusual  luxuries.  Pictures 
adorn  the  walls  ; sumptuous  sofas  are  ranged  around  them  ; and 
thick  carpets  cover  his  floors,  and  his  tables  are  loaded  with  a 
thousand  costly  knick-knacks. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Palace  among  the  public  build- 
ings is  the  Bantammah,  which  is  the  Tower  or  the  Louvre  of 
Coomassie,  wherein  are  stored  the  more  precious  gifts  it  has 
been  the  good  pleasure  of  the  kings  of  Ashantee  to  receive  from 
the  British,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French  Governments.  It  is  the 
treasure  house,  filled  with  the  costly  ware  the  kings  have  gathered 
from  time  to  time  : the  Bank,  wherein  lie  the  specie  and  the 
gold  dust,  and  bars,  and  many  a chestful  of  rings  and  chains  of 
the  same  precious  metal,  goi’geous  silks  and  satins,  and  such 
other  wealth  as  goes  to  make  up  the  treasures  of  a rich  and 
powerful  despot  like  the  Ashantee  king.  In  the  Bantammah, 
side  by  side  with  the  crown  of  the  kings,  is  laid  the  gold 
decorated  cup  fashioned  out  of  the  skull  of  the  unfortunate 
Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Sir  Charles  M‘Carthy.  It  is  only 
on  days  of  state  and  high  festival  that  this  ghastly  cup  is  used. 
I fancy,  if  the  English  take  the  Bantammah,  that  this  state  cup 
will  be  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  trophies  that  could  be 
secured. 

The  king  possesses  a numerous  harem,  like  the  sable 
monarch  of  Dahomey.  He  is  privileged  to  marry  as  many 
as  he  pleases ; for  even  in  Ashantee  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong  or  trespass  on  any  law.  I should  fear  to  say  how  many 
wives  he  has  married,  for  we  shall  probably  know  the  exact 
number  by-and-by  ; but  he  can  take  his  pick  out  of  the  noblest 
and  best  in  the  land,  after  which  it  is  certain  death  for  any  other 
man  in  Ashantee  to  look  on  her  face,  for  she  is  the  king's.  The 
harem  is  jealously  guarded  in  a quarter  of  the  palace  overlooking 
the  palace  gardens  by  a body  of  150  eunuchs.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  rights  of  ordinary  women  are  cur- 
tailed thus  ; in  the  households  of  all  but  the  king  the  women  are 
at  liberty  to  stare  and  be  stared  at,  to  talk  with  any  man  or  be 
talked  with. 

The  king,  with  the  usual  privilege  of  monarchy,  may  stay 
at  home  during  war,  while  he  may  command  every  soul  capable 
of  bearing  arms  to  proceed  to  the  war.  He  has  his  Prime 
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Ministers,  his  Commander-in-Chief,  Keeper  of  the  Treasury, 
Chief  of  the  Eunuchs,  Generals  of  Divisions,  and  Nobles  of  the 
Council. 

The  Prime  Ministers,  two  in  number,  the  most  important 
of  his  household,  manage  all  public  business,  and  proffer  advice 
to  the  king  upon  all  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  State. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  generally  some  ancient  warrior, 
whose  deeds  in  his  prime  form  never-ending  subjects  of  social 
chat  among  the  old  and  young.  When  he  assumes  this  high 
post  he  does  not  venture  into  battle  any  more ; his  work 
seems  to  be  limited  to  portioning  the  levies  to  each  noble,  to 
keeping  the  army  up  to  a certain  standard  in  numbers,  to  organ- 
ising, and  appointing  the  officers  and  troops  for  active  service. 
Next  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  comes  another  venerable  old 
soldier,  whose  post  seems  to  be  that  of  strategician-in-chief,  who 
plans  campaigns  and  wars,  and  whispers  military  advice  into  the 
ears  of  the  generals  about  to  proceed  on  active  service. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Bantammah  or  Treasury  of  Coomassie  is  a 
most  important  man.  He  is  generally  a noble,  and  a distinguished 
soldier.  The  present  keeper  is  the  chief  called  Amanquatia, 
already  mentioned.  He  is  reported  to  be  in  our  front  seeking 
honours  in  skirmishing  with  the  British  allies. 

The  generals  of  divisions  are  generally  great  and  powerful 
chiefs,  who  have  supplied  the  king’s  army  with  hundreds  of  their 
retainers  and  slaves,  and  are  appointed  for  their  influence. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  Ashantee  nation  is 
composed  of  four  classes — the  monarch  ; the  nobles,  or  feudal 
chiefs ; the  free  Ashantee  yeomen,  land  proprietors,  small 
village  chiefs,  all  free-born  Ashantees  ; the  slaves  taken  in  war 
or  born  in  bondage  form  the  fourth  class. 

The  great  nobles  own  vast  territories  and  are  lords  of  thousands 
of  vassals.  They  may  be  said  to  be  petty  kings,  subsidiary  to 
the  central  government  at  Coomassie.  Foremost  among  these, 
like  another  Warwick,  is  the  Prince  of  Jwabin,  in  whose  territory 
is  the  populous  city  of  Selaga,  with  a population  of  400,000  (1) 
souls,  situate  on  the  upper  Volta.  This  prince  can  furnish  the 
king  with  a force  of  20,000  vassals  for  his  army.  He  seldom 
ventures  out  himself  into  active  service  unless  the  King  of 
Ashantee  proceeds  in  person  to  the  war. 

The  Princes  of  Becquah  and  Mam-pon  are  each  able  to  furnish 
the  national  army  with  contingents  varying  from  5,000  to  10,000 
vassals.  The  Chief  of  Fomanah,  between  Coomassie  and  the 
Prah,  enters  on  service  with  a force  of  1,000  of  his  own  retainers. 
But  there  are  several  large  cities  beyond  Coomassie,  both  affluent 
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and  populous,  of  which  we  may  know  more  when  we  shall  have 
entered  Coomassie  as  conquerors. 

The  Ashantee  army  in  the  field  bears  flags  for  distinctive 
signals  or  ensigns  of  vassalage,  but  they  have  no  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  soldiers,  save  as  distinguishing  pennants  or  banners. 
The  loss  of  any  of  them  involves  no  disgrace  or  misfortune.  The 
chief’s  umbrellas  represent  in  the  Ashantee  soldiers’  eyes  what  a 
regimental  flag  does  in  a European  army.  The  gorgeous  sunshade 
which  a chief  holds  over  his  head,  ornate  with  vari- coloured  pieces 
of  silk,  rich  with  its  appendages  of  silver  and  gold,  embodies  in 
an  Ashantee’s  eyes  the  honour  of  his  chief.  The  loss  of  one  of 
these  in  battle  involves  disgrace  and  defeat. 

The  chiefs  are  borne  from  place  to  place  by  hammock  or  chair 
bearers.  The  chair  which  the  British  captured  at  Abracrampa 
was  a specimen  of  Ashantee  manufacture  in  that  line.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  exceedingly  cumbrous,  though  it  was  not  of  great 
weight.  In  shape  it  was  exactly  like  the  body  of  a light  phaeton 
lifted  from  its  wheels.  Eight  stout  fellows  bearing  it  on  their 
heads,  protected  by  thick  pads  resting  on  each  bearer’s  cranium, 
sufficed  to  take  Essamanquatiah,  the  Ashantee  General,  from 
camp  to  camp.  The  woodwork  of  the  chair  was  studded  with  an 
infinite  number  of  brass  tacks,  and  specimens  of  the  skill  in 
tracery  and  carved  woodwork  of  which  the  Ashantee  artisans  are 
capable  were  visible  on  the  sides  and  front  of  the  chair. 

The  king  appears  in  the  field  only  in  extremis — when  his 
presence  is  necessary  to  inspire  the  flagging  enthusiasm  or  devotion 
of  the  army  to  his  cause,  when  discouragement  has  followed  re- 
peated reverses  in  battle.  Then  every  soul  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  every  chief  owing  allegiance,  every  officer  of  his  household, 
arms  himself  for  battle,  and  a force  of  100,000  men  is  thus 
speedily  raised. 

His  state  umbrella  is  borne  over  or  before  him  by  a chief 
wherever  he  moves,  the  sight  of  which  rouses  the  interest  and 
zeal  of  every  member  of  his  army.  This  umbrella  costs  about 
3,000  or  4,000  dollars.  It  is  made  of  alternate  pieces  of  crimson 
and  black  velvet,  while  hundreds  of  gold  pendicles  form  a fringe 
around  it,  and  a large  boss  of  pure  gold  surmounts  it  above. 

The  dress  of  the  king  on  such  occasions  is  exceedingly  costly. 
A tunic  of  crimson  velvet  covers  his  body,  his  loose  Moorish 
pantaloons  are  made  of  the  same  stuff,  a broad  band  of  gold  en- 
circles his  waist,  a cap  or  turban  of  silk,  richly  embroidered, 
covers  his  head  ; his  weapons  are  decorated  profusely  with  the 
precious  metal. 

The  king’s  revenue  is  derived,  apart  from  his  own  private 
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estates,  from  the  gold  mines.  The  dust  becomes  the  property  of 
the  miners  or  proprietors,  but  every  nugget,  great  or  small, 
throughout  his  dominions,  belongs  to  the  king.  Any  person 
guilty  of  reserving  any  of  the  king’s  portion  is  liable  to  the  death 
penalty,  which  is  invariably  carried  out. 

The  arms  of  the  Ashantees  consist  of  long  five-foot  Danish 
guns  (flint  locks),  though  many  are  also  found  with  blunderbusses. 
The  cartridges  are  carried  in  girdles,  the  leather  or  wooden  cups 
into  which  the  powder  is  poured  being  sewed  on  a belt,  the  two 
ends  of  which  are  either  tied  with  a leather  thong  or  buckled  in 
front.  The  bullets  or  iron  slugs  are  in  a small  leathern  pouch, 
slung  over  the  shoulder.  This  pouch,  sometimes  found  on  the 
dead  Ashantees,  is  generally  found  to  contain  as  miscellaneous  a 
set  of  articles  as  may  be  seen  in  any  J ack  Tar’s  box  or  bag. 
Bark  thread,  bark  waste  (probably  for  wadding),  iron  pins, 
queer-looking  stones,  an  assortment  of  dark-coloured  beans,  a stale 
piece  of  yam  or  manioc,  a piece  of  chewstick,  a handful  or  so  of 
small  snail-shells  and  other  extraordinary  articles,  generally  form 
the  contents  of  a soldier’s  pouch.  Any  reader  who  may  have 
seen  a Greek  brigand’s,  an  Albanian’s,  a Kurd’s,  or  a Bedouin’s 
cartridge  box  may  guess  at  once  what  kind  of  a cartridge  box  the 
Ashantees  use,  and  they  undoubtedly  derived  their  notions  of 
the  utility  of  such  a thing  from  the  trading  Tuaregs  of  Timbuctoo. 
One  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  very  few  severe  wounds  in- 
flicted upon  the  English,  despite  the  very  many  splendid  oppor- 
tunities the  ambushed  Ashantees  have  had  to  inflict  instantaneous 
death.  The  powder  is  thrown  loosely  into  the  barrel,  and,  being 
often  without  wadding  material,  the  bullets  or  slugs  of  iron,  or 
handfuls  of  snail-shells,  or  a piece  of  unsmelted  iron  ore,  are 
dropped  on  the  loose  powder,  and  the  loose  charge  is  thus  fired 
when  only  a few  feet  from  their  foes.  Hence,  at  least,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  so  few  wounds  received  by  the  English  have 
proved  fatal. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Ashantees  have  improved 
immensely  since  they  first  became  a nation.  They  can  now  point 
to  eight  kings  who  have  worn  the  crown,  who  have  carried  terror 
and  dismay  to  the  hundred  nations  around,  and  have  spread  the 
reputation  of  the  Ashantees  far  and  wide.  The  certain  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  their  forefathers  were  warriors,  and  their 
kings  were  conquerors,  and  that  they  themselves  have  not 
degenerated,  has  imparted  dignity  of  bearing  and  an  air  of 
superiority  to  the  meanest  soldier. 

The  Ashantee  warrior,  miserable  as  he  may  appear  compared 
to  the  gaudily  dressed  West  India  British  soldier,  is  his  equal, 
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nay,  I may  say  superior  to  him,  in  the  battle.  The  West  Indian 
confronted  with  the  almost  nude  warrior  of  Ashantee,  may,  with 
a serene  smile  of  self-satisfaction,  tap  his  breech-loading  Snider 
rifle  and  dare  his  foe  to  the  battle,  sure  that  his  weapon,  his  own 
superior  knowledge  of  military  discipline  in  which  he  has  been 
trained,  will  carry  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ashantee — 
full  of  the  traditions  of  his  race,  conscious  only  of  the  power  of 
his  king  and  that  he  is  the  king’s  warrior  even  to  the  death  ; 
that,  until  he  saw  the  British  soldier,  the  Ashantee  went  to  the 
battle  oidy  to  conquer  ; that  in  four  campaigns,  at  least,  against 
the  British,  the  British  were  worsted  ; that  in  the  Bantammah, 
the  king’s  treasure  house  at  Coomassie,  there  lies  a bleached 
skull  of  a British  Governor  as  a trophy  of  the  Ashantee’s  might 
— can  tap  his  cheap  Brummagem  gun  with  its  old-fashioned  flint 
lock,  his  bad  powder  and  his  cast-iron  slugs,  and,  relying  on  his 
superior  craft  in  the  bush,  may  with  a smile  of  proud  serenity 
accept  the  combat  which  the  bedizened  and  tasselled  negro  of  the 
West  Indies  proffers  him.  Two  thousand  Ashantees,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  intelligent  British  officer,  would  soon  extend  the 
power  of  the  English  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  across  the  Thogoshi 
mountains  to  Timbuctoo,  and  from  the  Mandingo  land  to  Benin. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A VOYAGE  PROPOSED — ADVENTURES  AFLOAT— THE  SURF  OF  THE  GOLD 
COAST— SCENES  ALONG  THE  GOLD  COAST  — ACCRA— TRADE  AND 
TRADERS — CAPTAIN  GLOVER 

November  22,  1873. 

It  was  dreary  waiting  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  soldiers  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  are  said 
to  be  coming  to  destroy  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  the  ferocious 
King  of  Ashantee. 

Many,  like  myself,  found  it  hard  work  to  live  week  after 
week  in  a Fantee  hut,  stationed  in  a malarious  valley,  doing 
nothing  but  smelling  the  abominations  around  us,  or  counting 
the  minutes  which  must  elapse  before  being  prostrated  by  another 
attack  of  fever,  listening  to  the  tweedle-dee  and  tweedle-dum  of 
Fantee  music,  staring  in  a kind  of  lack-lustre-eyed  way  at  the 
antics  of  sireless  little  negroes  who  seem  to  have  been  born  no 
one  knows  how.  If  one  went  in  a desperate  state  straight  to 
head-quarters  seeking  news,  it  was  ever  the  same  answer,  ‘ Nothing 
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new.’  If  one  met  an  officer,  and  judging  by  his  face  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  impart  something,  one  would  say,  ‘ Good 
morning,  good  morning.  How  do  you  do  ? Glad  to  see  you 
look  so  well.  Anything  new  this  morning  ? ’ the  answer  would 
inevitably  be,  ‘Good  morning,  good  morning.  Quite  well,  thanks. 
Ho,  nothing  new.’ 

The  stirring  items  of  ‘ Ashantees  in  retreat,  * Two  Haoussas 
killed,’  ‘ Four  of  the  allies  wounded,’  and  news  such  as  another 
officer  down  with  the  fever,  one  of  the  staff  has  a dysenteric 
affection,  a marine  has  had  a sunstroke,  failed  to  attract. 

I proposed  one  evening  that  we,  the  Correspondents,  should 
proceed  down  the  coast  to  Accra  in  the  ‘ Dauntless,’  and  find  out 
how  things  were  progressing  to  leeward  with  Glover’s  expedition. 
The  time  was  after  dinner,  and  faces  were  a little  more  animated 
with  good  cheer.  There  were  four  of  us  ; one  was  the  agent  of 
a great  London  house  ; one  was  special  correspondent  for  a 
London  daily,  a man  of  some  importance ; a third  was  the 
partner  of  the  agent  aforesaid  ; the  fourth  was  your  obedient 
servant. 

The  London  special  replied  kindly  : ‘ My  dear  fellow,  this  is 
really  very  kind  of  you  ; I should  have  thought  you  would  have 
considered  me  a rival.’ 

Answered  I : ‘ I just  happen  to  have  a little  steamer  here, 
and  you,  like  myself,  want  to  go  down  the  Coast  to  gather  news. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  offer  you  a passage.  If  I considered  you  as 
a rival,  I would  not.’ 

Then  spoke  the  agent  : ‘Oh,  we  can  manage  it  easily  enough. 
It  will  only  take  us  ten  hours  to  go  to  Accra  ; thence  six  hours 
more  will  take  us  to  Addah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volta.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  cross  the  bar  with  the  steam  launch,  but  we  can 
hail  a surf-boat,  and  go  ashore.  If  Glover  is  there,  our  journey 
is  at  an  end  ; if  he  is  not  there,  we  shall  have  to  manage  to 
enter  the  river  and  go  after  him  : one  day  will  be  enough  for 
that.’ 

The  partner  chimed  in  with  all  the  agent  said,  and  the  London 
special  hailed  the  idea  with  pleasure. 

We  all  felt  uncommonly  brave  and  youthfully  sanguine. 
V7hat  we  were  going  to  do,  and  what  we  were  not  going  to  do, 
were  fertile  themes.  It  was  left  for  me  to  provision  and  coal  the 
‘ Dauntless  ; ’ they  were  simply  to  consider  themselves  as  guests.' 
It  was  finally  resolved  that  we  should  set  out  on  our  adventurous 
cruise  at  evening  of  the  next  day. 

The  morning  of  the  day  dawned,  noon  came,  and  the  after- 
noon was  rapidly  drawing  towards  evening,  when  the  gentlemen 
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who  were  to  be  my  passengers  were  seen  advancing  towards  my 
house. 

When  they  had  come  in,  and  been  greeted,  I said  : ‘I  suppose 
you  are  all  ready  to  start  ? ’ 

‘No-o-o,’  drawled  the  agent,  witli  not  one-twentieth  of  the 
assurance  or  the  audacious  fire  which  lit  his  face  the  night  before. 
‘ You  see,  I have  been  reckoning  up  my  time  pretty  closely,  and 
I don’t  see  how  I can  spare  eight  days,  for  it  will  take  eight  days 
and  no  less  this  trip  of  yours,  and  my  ship  is  coming  ; she  may 
be  here  to-morrow  or  any  day,  and  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  be 
absent.  If  you  were  only  going  to  Accra  now,  and  coming  straight 
back,  why  then  I think  I should  go.’ 

‘ What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Correspondent  ? ’ 

‘ Well,  you  see,’  he  replied,  ‘ if  Mr.  Agent  was  going  to  Addah, 
where  Glover  is,  I would  not  mind  going  because  he  knows  the 
whole  coast.  But  going  to  Accra  doesn’t  tempt  me  at  all  ; besides, 
I fear  I should  be  fearfully  sick,  your  launch  is  such  a small 
thing.  No,  I don’t  think  I can  go.’ 

‘Very  well,  Mr.  Agent,  we  shall  go  down  to  Accra,  and  if  I 
can  get  the  information  I need  there,  I shall  come  back  at  once. 
Will  that  suit  your  book?’  The  new  arrangement  suited  Mr. 
Agent,  though  it  evidently  was  a labour  to  him  to  get  his  mind 
up  to  the  travelling  pitch,  as  he  begged  me  to  defer  starting  until 
next  morning. 

It  must  be  understood  the  agent  of  the  great  London  house 
is  a kind  of  king  on  the  Gold  Coast.  He  has  sub-agents  every- 
where, all  of  whom  keep  very  hospitable  houses.  He  is  the 
man  whom  we  expect  will  cash  our  bills  by-and-by,  when  ready 
money  has  gone,  and  he  is  the  man  who  could  furnish  me  with 
more  coal  if  I required  any  ; it  was  therefore  a matter  of  policy 
to  submit  to  the  humours  of  such  an  important  man. 

At  7 A.M.  we  proceeded  on  board  the  ‘ Dauntless,’  and  were 
about  to  weigh  anchor,  when  I asked  the  agent  if  he  had 
remembered  the  oil-cans. 

No,  he  had  not ; he  would  send  a man  immediately  after  the 
oil,  which  he  did.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  have  forgotten  the 
oil  for  the  engines,  neither  was  it  a light  matter  to  send  a boat 
back  through  that  awful  surf,  which  the  English  have  left  to  be 
a curse  and  an  annoyance  to  all  who  seek  this  part  of  the  Gold 
Coast. 

Patience  obtained  its  reward  finally  ; the  oil-cans  came  on 
board,  we  sounded  our  whistle  for  a parting  signal,  we  weighed 
anchor  and  steamed  to  leeward,  that  is  towards  the  east, 
along  the  African  shore,  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  per  hour. 
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I was  gradually  sinking  into  unconsciousness,  or  listlessness 
rather,  lulled  by  the  gentle  cradling  of  the  deep,  when  I was 
awakened  by  a gurgling  sound  proceeding  from  my  friend  the 
agent,  through  whose  good  offices  I expected  to  have  my  note- 
book full  of  interesting  notes  respecting  the  war. 

‘ What  is  the  matter,  my  friend? ’ I asked.  ‘ Sick,  eh!  it  will 
do  you  good.’ 

‘ Oh  ! much  good  ; bile,  you  see,  collects  so  quickly  in  these 
tropical  countries,  that  really  when  one  inhales  fresh  sea  air  the 
whole  system  seems  to  revolt  at  the  tax  laid  upon  it.  I feel  much 
better  already.  But  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  is  the  matter 
with  the  engine  ? ’ 

‘ Eh!  what  1 Of  course  we  have  considerably  slackened,  haven’t 
we  ? What  can  be  the  matter,  I wonder.’ 

The  engineer  was  at  once  questioned  upon  the  subject.  He 
answered  that  he  himself  had  been  wondering  what  the  matter 
could  be,  and  he  had  been  anxiously  asking  himself  the  question, 
besides  examining  carefully  the  engine  and  machinery.  The 
cause  was  beyond  his  knowledge,  but  he  feared  the  boiler  was  not 
adapted  for  salt  water.  He  had  started  with  80  pounds  of  steam, 
but  it  had  gradually  got  lower  and  lower  until  he  had  no  more 
than  15  pounds  left,  and  though  there  was  a splendid  fire  he 
could  not  increase  the  steam-power. 

The  yacht  was  going  at  the  rate  of  about  2 knots  an  hour.  My 
friend  the  agent  was  perfectly  miserable  from  the  disagreeability 
imposed  on  him  by  Neptune.  The  sky  assumed  a gloomy  colour, 
which,  I was  assured  by  the  agent,  who  knew  the  coast  well,  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  tornado. 

‘ My  God  ! ’ said  he,  ‘ I would  not  be  overtaken  in  this  little 
thing  for  the  world.  Nothing  would  save  us.  We  are  only  500 
yards  from  the  beach,  and  if  she  can’t  do  better  than  this,  she 
would  be  driven  ashore  in  no  time.  I vote  we  go  back  before  it 
is  too  late.’ 

I turned  her  head  round,  and  inwardly  vowed  that  oncel  landed 
him  I should  continue  my  voyage  without  him. 

Suddenly  the  funnel  gave  a roar,  and  before  we  could  recover 
from  our  astonishment  the  engineer  shouted  through  the  rising 
breeze,  ‘ It’s  all  right  now,  sir;  the  damper  was  up,  that’s  all,  sir! 
She  will  go  now,  sir.  She  will  beat  anything  about  this  neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

‘ Shall  we  go  back,  Mr.  Agent  ? Would  it  not  be  better  for 
us  to  continue  the  voyage  ? The  engineer  has  found  the  secret 
out,’  I asked. 

‘All  right,’  he  answered  ; ‘if  you  think  there  are  no  more 
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secrets  that  may  wreck  us,  I am  willing  to  prosecute  the  voyage.’ 
Considering  that  the  gentleman  was  miserably  sea-sick,  and 
advancing  tornadoes  are  not  to  be  sneered  at  on  this  coast  on 
board  a tiny  steamer  like  ours,  the  answer  was  plucky  and  worthy 
of  the  best  John  Bull  that  ever  was  afloat. 

The  little  yacht  was  now  throbbing  through  every  beam  in 
her,  the  steam  hissed,  the  funnel  roared  in  concert,  while  the  fan 
kicked  up  a foaming  wake  behind  in  quite  an  exhilarating 
style. 

We  were  going  a steady  eight-knot  pace,  and  soon  sighted 
Annamaboe,  an  ochrish-coloured  fort  situated  on  a spur  sloping 
from  a palm-clad  range  to  the  sea. 

As  we  continued  our  journey,  glimpses  of  shady  groves  of 
palms,  shrubs,  plantains,  and  tall  arrowy  silk  cotton  trees,  were 
seen.  It  was  such  a change  to  see  real  nature  once  more  after  all 
the  dreary  waiting  for  active  life  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The 
tornado  clouds  vanished  over  the  horizon,  and  the  sky  regained  its 
rich  blue  tints. 

The  surf  on  the  African  coast  is  ever  a wonder  and  a danger. 
There  is  no  other  coast  in  any  part  of  the  wor  ld  a thousand  miles 
in  length  without  possessing  a cove  or  harbour  where  a ship  could 
anchor  secure  from  being  rocked  by  the  surf  waves.  Try  along 
the  whole  of  the  Grain,  Ivory,  the  Gold,  and  Slave  Coasts,  and 
there  is  not  one  port.  But  fortunately  for  ships  trading  to  these 
places,  there  is  seldom  a hurricane  or  a gale  blowing,  so  that  they 
are  able  to  anchor  about  a mile  from  shore.  There  is  never  any 
dead  calm.  The  sea  is  ruffled  in  the  morning,  by  the  breeze  from 
oceanward  : during  the  night  it  is  moved  by  the  land  breeze,  so 
that  ships  anchoring  in  the  roadsteads  are  ever  to  be  seen  rolling 
uneasily.  Unceasingly  the  long  line  of  waves  is  to  be  traced, 
rolling  onwards  towards  the  shore,  gathering  strength  as  they 
advance  nearer,  until,  receiving  the  ebbing  waters  flowing  from 
the  beach  from  preceding  seas,  there  is  a simultaneous  coiling 
and  rolling,  and  at  once  the  long  line  of  water  is  precipitated 
with  a furious  roar  on  the  land.  Where  the  water  meets  a rock 
a tall  tower  of  spray  and  foam  is  suddenly  reared,  the  wave  line 
is  broken  and  is  in  mad  confusion.  Where  the  beach  is  smooth 
sand,  you  may  trace  a straight  unbroken  line  of  foam  nearly  a 
mile  long. 

One  may  easily  understand,  then,  the  trouble  and  annoyance 
trade  undergoes  on  such  an  inhospitable  coast.  An  ordinary 
ship’s  boat  is  useless  ; it  would  be  a drowning  matter  for  a crew 
of  sailors  unaccustomed  to  the  surf  to  attempt  to  land  anywhere- 
along  the  coast  between  Sherbro  and  Lagos,  a distance  of  nearly 
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1,200  miles.  The  mouths  of  the  insignificant  rivers  which  feed 
the  sea  along  this  distance  offer  just  as  dangerous  impediments  to 
an  ordinary  ship’s  boat  as  the  beach  does.  A long  line  of  mighty 
breakers  runs  across  the  mouth  of  each  river  and  forms  a bar, 
which  is  almost  certain  death  to  cross,  except  in  boats  especially 
constructed  for  the  peculiar  work,  and  native  canoes.  These  surf- 
boats  have  no  straight  stems  or  sterns,  the  keel  is  in  the  shape  of 
a bow,  which  allows  the  advancing  wave  to  be  well  under  the 
boat  before  its  crest  lifts  it  aloft  to  precipitate  it  in  the  deep 
trough  left  in  the  track.  A straight-stemmed  boat  cuts  the  wave, 
and  its  divided  crest  as  it  falls  unites  and  swamps  it.  Many  and 
many  a poor  sailor,  ignorant  of  these  things,  has  lost  the  number 
of  his  mess  on  this  coast,  and  the  history  of  trade  on  it  is  fraught 
with  many  a doleful  tale. 

Beyond  Annamaboe,  Accra,  a small  unpretentious  village,  is 
seen  nestling  comfortably  in  the  lap  of  palm-clad  hills,  and  soon 
the  five  hill  cones  of  Cormantine  rise  to  view.  A mass  of  white 
buildings  glisten  in  contrast  to  green  palm  fronds  ; an  old  fort, 
and  a ruined  tall  tower,  also  catch  the  eye.  Cormantine  was 
evidently  a place  of  some  importance  once  ; and  its  position  is 
admirable. 

Cormantine  has  a history.  I wish  I could  give  you  the  plain 
simple  story  that  the  ruined  fort  could  tell,  had  it  a tongue  to 
speak.  I dare  say  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories 
that  could  be  told  connected  with  the  Gold  Coast.  It  has  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  settlement  which  the  English  made 
on  this  coast.  Admiral  de  Ruyter  wrested  it  from  the  English 
in  1663,  and  called  it  Fort  Amsterdam,  after  his  beloved  natal 
place.  It  was  a great  slave  mart  once ; human  cattle,  after  tramping 
long  weary  leagues  from  far  Gaudo  and  Sokoto  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Great  Niger,  have  filled  its  square.  Descendants  of  the 
Moorish  trader  and  his  Fellatah  slave  now  inhabit  the  town  of 
wicked  memories,  and  in  the  olive  bright-eyed  mulatto  of  Corman- 
tine you  may  recognise  the  seed  of  the  Dutchman. 

Beyond  the  old  town  a few  miles,  the  range  dips  down  into  a 
broad  alluvial  valley  formed  by  the  Amissa  and  the  Nacqua  rivers, 
which,  however,  in  the  dry  season  never,  and  seldom  even  in  the 
rainy  season,  empty  themselves  into  the  sea.  This  is  another 
feature  peculiar  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  There  are  numer- 
ous small  rivers  within  the  bank  of  comminuted  shell  and  sand 
which  the  Atlantic  waves  have  forced  up,  but  very  few  of  them 
have  current  enough  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  restless  surf. 

Rivers  such  as  the  Assinee,  the  Prah,  and  Volta,  have  volume 
sufficient  to  clear  to  a superficial  depth  the  sand  which  the  action 
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of  the  sea  heaves  up,  but  the  smaller  rivers,  with  their  feebler 
currents,  find  themselves  imprisoned  by  a bank  of  sand  averaging 
from  a few  yards  to  a few  miles  in  breadth  ; consequently,  finding 
their  natural  debouchures  barred  up,  they  form  lagoons,  like  those 
of  Grand  Bassam,  Yolta,  and  Lagos,  many  scores  of  miles  in 
length.  Lagoons  of  limited  extent  are  here  called  salt-ponds, 
such  as  the  salt-ponds  near  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Annamaboe,  Cor- 
mantine,  and  Accra,  and  a score  of  other  places.  The  alluvial 
deposits  conveyed  by  the  small  rivers  settle  down  in  the  lagoons, 
the  bottom  of  which  in  the  course  of  ages  will  become  of  the 
same  altitude  as  the  beach  ; the  rivers  will  then  overrun  their 
barriers,  eat  out  a channel  to  be  again  imprisoned  by  a new  bank 
of  sand  to  again  form  lagoons,  and  be  again  created  land  ; and 
thus  the  process  of  land-making,  I have  no  doubt,  has  been  going 
on  for  ages  here. 

The  soil  from  Cormantine  to  the  distant  low-lying  cape  of 
Tantamquarry,  for  which  we  now  point  our  little  steamer,  must 
be  very  fertile.  Large  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  stand  apart,  ap- 
parently but  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  utmost  reach  of  the 
surf,  embosoming  villages  with  their  beautiful  leafage. 

Rounding  Tantamquarry  we  saw  another  ruined  fortlet — 
another  evidence,  if  more  were  wanting,  that  the  Gold  Coast  was 
considered  to  be  an  important  acquisition,  and  that  a foreign 
Power  was  determined  to  guard  what  they  had  acquired  at  all 
cost,  at  one  time.  And  right  in  sight,  a few  miles  away,  we  saw 
still  another,  that  of  Assam,  once  held  by  the  Dutch,  but  de- 
stroyed by  the  Ashantees  in  1811. 

A truncated  conical  hill  of  unusual  height  above  its  neigh- 
bour, possibly  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  marks  the  neighbourhood 
of  Winnebah,  an  important  settlement  once,  and  still  the  seat  of 
some  trade  in  palm  oil,  oil-nut  kernel,  and  other  customary  articles 
of  the  African  trade.  The  whitewashed  houses  of  the  merchants 
were  soon  visible,  situated  on  a terrace  overlooking  the  bend  of 
the  shore,  called  its  harbour  : a river  empties  into  the  sea  close 
by,  said  to  come  from  a great  distance  inland. 

Barracoe  Cape  was  reached  a few  hours  later,  and  on  rounding 
it  a stretch  of  country  was  visible,  which  extended  to  Accra,  the 
second  most  important  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  Gold 
Coast. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  after  a run  of  over  seventy  miles,  we 
arrived  opposite  Accra,  and  hailing  a mail  steamer,  the  ‘ King 
Bonny,’  Captain  Hamilton,  just  arrived  from  leeward,  were  soon 
on  board,  to  be  favoured  with  genuine  hospitality  from  the  kind 
old  Scotch  skipper. 
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At  seven  o’clock  I was  wakened  by  a hideous  din  of  human 
voices  jabbering  alongside  the  ship. 

The  scene  ashore  was  that  of  a straight  beach  backed  by  a 
mud  terrace,  which  stretched  to  the  right  and  left  and  rear  of 
Accra  for  many  miles,  singularly  open  and  clear  as  seen  from 
shipboard.  Accra  itself  straggled  for  nearly  a mile  on  the  edge 
of  a terrace  overlooking  the  beach,  many  pretentious  houses, 
whitewashed,  attracting  attention  from  their  prominence  above 
the  clay-brown  huts  amongst  them.  Almost  to  the  extreme  left 
was  the  Commandant’s  house  ; its  wide  veranda  promised  coolness, 
and  the  wide  space  around  it  informed  you  that  at  one  time  or 
another  some  occupant  of  it  had  been  assiduous  to  procure  air 
Away  to  the  extreme  right  was  another  large  house  with  wide 
verandas,  and  abundant  grounds  about  it.  This  was  the  Basle 
Mission  House,  occupied  by  a singular  community  of  religious 
Swiss  and  Germans,  who  have  banded  together  for  the  very  sensible 
purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  and  making  money  by  then', 
from  honest  trade  in  palm  oil  and  gold  dust.  In  the  very  centre 
of  the  town  was  the  port  and  lighthouse  of  Accra.  Between 
these  houses  the  body  of  the  town  of  native  and  European  build- 
ings jammed  itself.  Some  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Basle 
Mission  is  the  village  of  Christianburg,  a picturesque  mass  of 
whitewashed  buildings,  consisting  of  a ruined  castle,  a ruined 
martello  tower,  and  another  large  establishment  of  the  enter- 
prising Basle  Mission. 

You  would  hardly  believe  it,  perhaps,  but  what  I have  de- 
scribed to  you  as  Accra  was  in  the  possession  of  two  foreign 
Powers  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  two  portions  of  what  appears  to  be  one  town 
were  known  respectively  as  Jamestown  and  Dutch  Accra.  Each 
town  had  its  own  native  king.  King  Kudjo  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  British,  King  Pakki  owned  allegiance  to  the 
Dutch,  and  at  Christianburg  there  reigned  King  Dawunah. 
Indeed,  the  same  excessive  confusion  reigned  throughout  the  Gold 
Coast  until  the  British  purchased  the  Dutch  out  and  out  a couple 
of  years  ago. 

After  breakfast  I proceeded  ashore  in  a surf-boat  manned  by 
native  Accras.  Please  bear  in  mind  what  I have  already  related 
of  the  difficulties  of  landing  on  the  Gold  Coast ; at  Accra  the 
difficulties  are  terrible.  The  boatmen  urge  their  heavy  short-built 
British  boat  with  an  admirable  nonchalance  ; though  looking 
ahead  at  the  awful  confusion  on  the  beach,  I could  not  tell  how 
or  where  they  proposed  to  land.  I saw  only  long  lines,  apparently 
unbroken,  of  dark,  damp  rocks,  and  the  confusing  and  bellowing 
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waves,  in  which,  unless  my  men  are  steady,  I shall  be  presently 
engulfed  and  swept  high  on  those  dark  rocks  a battered  corpse. 
Pleasant,  is  it  not  1 Destiny  is  inevitable,  however  ; I must  go 
on.  The  boatmen’s  paddles  are  lifted  high  and  dashed  emphati- 
cally into  the  waves,  their  clear,  sweet,  healthy-toned  voices  rise 
in  sonorous  chorus,  and  the  outer  line  of  rocks  is  reached.  It  is 
only  now  that  I am  made  aware  that  there  is  a passage  running 
obliquely  through  the  rocky  series,  and  now  the  steersman  astern 
deftly  threads  the  way  ; wave  after  wave,  roaring  and  menacing, 
lift  us  higher,  still  higher,  and  the  boat’s  keel  bites  the  beach  of 
Accra,  and  we  are  safe. 

The  boatmen  valued  their  labour  of  bringing  me  ashore  at  the 
very  same  rate  I valued  their  deftness  and  skill  ; but  I would 
not  like  to  risk  a frequent  passage  among  those  Accra  rocks,  much 
as  I admire  those  Accra  boatmen,  nor,  indeed,  have  I seen  a 
European  who  did  care  to  risk  it  often. 

When  we  were  freed  from  the  boat-gang,  my  chaperone  con- 
ducted me  to  the  old  fort  of  the  slave-traders.  Almost  the  very 
first  thing  I saw  that  was  interesting  was  a large  mural  tablet 
near  the  gate,  dedicated  by  a man  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
whom  he  had,  to  his  eternal  sorrow,  shot  to  death  by  accident. 
Both  were  English  officers. 

Accra’s  fort,  like  all  forts  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  a 
mere  lime  and  mortar  imitation  of  one.  Its  walls,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  as  thin  as  cardboard,  but  I presume  it  answered 
its  purpose  in  the  antiquated  times  of  24-pounders.  It  serves 
now  as  a prison  for  refractory  Accras  and  coloured  culprits,  who 
are  fed  with  kenke  1 balls. 

The  old  cannon  have  been  tumbled  into  dishonourable  heaps 
over  the  walls,  and  are  now  the  prey  and  sport  of  the  briny  surf. 
There  were  probably  500  old  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  forts  of 
St.  George  da  Mina,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Annamaboe,  Mumford, 
Apam,  Winnebah,  Accra,  Christianburg,  at  the  beginning  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley’s  administratorship  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  it  was 
seriously  intended  to  collect  and  ship  them  to  England  to  be  re- 
cast ; but  when  the  authorities  came  to  calculate  the  cost,  they 
found  that  the  cost  of  shipment  would  be  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  material,  and  the  guns  were  accordingly  tumbled  out  of 
the  forts  as  rubbish. 

Having  completed  an  examination  of  this  Dutch  slave  fort, 
we  proceeded  through  the  intense  heat  into  the  town.  The  huts 
of  the  natives  have  been  established  anywhere,  without  regard  to 


Kenke — a stiff  doughy  mixture  of  corn-meal  and  water. 
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order  or  to  symmetrical  arrangement.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  streets  are  uniformly  narrow,  crooked,  and  oppressive  from 
the  filthy  habits  of  the  natives.  The  principal  merchant  of  the 
town  is  a Mr.  Croker,  the  agent  of  the  great  mercantile  house  of 
F.  and  A.  Swanzy  Brothers,  sons  of  the  famous  Swanzy  who 
founded  the  legitimate  West  African  trade.  Mr.  Croker’s  house 
raises  its  tall  head  above  a mass  of  dingy  grey  thatches,  so  that 
the  outlook  from  the  windows  of  the  second  storey  takes  in, 
perhaps,  a hundred  of  these  thatched  roofs,  in  all  stages  of  decay 
and  native  improvidence.  From  the  third  storey,  however,  the 
eyes  are  delighted  with  views  of  sea,  shipping  in  the  roadstead, 
the  area  of  the  ill-planned  town,  the  houses  of  the  European 
residents,  and  a vast  stretch  of  plain  country,  covered  with  cactus, 
and  gums,  and  thorns,  and  grass,  and  a winding  lagoon  of  grey- 
green  water,  on  which  Mr.  Croker,  who  is  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  Briton,  finds  pleasure  sometimes  in  paddling  his  Rob 
Roy  canoe,  to  the  shame  of  half  a dozen  sallow-faced  European 
clerks. 

The  trade  in  which  these  Europeans  under  Mr.  Croker  are 
engaged  is  that  of  purchasing  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  and  gum-copal  j 
while  the  Basle  Mission  buys  not  only  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  and 
gum-copal,  but  black  monkey-skins,  cotton,  indiarubber,  gum, 
and  almost  everything  that  can  be  turned  into  money  remunera- 
tively in  Europe. 

The  currency  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  gold  dust,  and  in  some  parts 
cowrie  shells  are  still  used,  though  they  are  being  rapidly  super- 
seded by  British  silver  coin.  An  ounce  of  gold  dust  is  sold  for 
‘M-  12s.  The  natives  frequently  exchange  among  themselves  the 
weight  of  even  a small  bead  in  the  precious  dust,  which  they  call 
a pessua,  a trifle  as  insignificant  to  the  Accras  as  a dime  or  a groat 
would  be  to  us. 

The  Basle  Mission  House,  on  closer  inspection,  is  a large 
roomy  building  of  two  lofty  storeys,  surrounded  by  broad 
verandas.  The  yards  about  the  building  resound  with  the 
hammering  of  the  coopers,  making  up  puncheons  ; with  the  tattle 
of  the  gossipy  traders,  who  have  just  arrived  from  the  interior 
somewhere,  with  scores  of  black  earthen  pots  full  of  the  yellow, 
buttery  palm  oil.  Puncheons  are  being  rolled  about,  palm  oil 
pots  are  being  shifted,  black  people  are  in  the  height  of  business 
in  the  heat  which  threatens  to  strike  the  first  European  who 
dares  it  unprotected  dead.  I see  that  a little  store  also  is  kept 
in  the  lower  storey,  and  I am  thinking  that  these  Swiss  Germans 
are  making  much  money  by  these  African  pupils  and  converts 
of  theirs.  The  superintendent  informs  me  that  the  principal 
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educational  establishments  are  at  Christianburg-on  thc-Sea,  a few 
miles  lower  down,  and  at  Akropong  in  the  interior.  After  a look 
at  his  own  breezy  quarters  upstairs,  I proceed  to  Christianburg 
in  a carriage  drawn  by  fourteen  half-naked  Krumen  on  the  run. 

It  is  a very  large  establishment  at  Christianburg  which  the 
Basle  Mission  has  put  up  for  trade  with,  and  conversion,  and 
education  of  the  natives — very  large  indeed.  In  its  yards  are 
numbers  of  men  at  work  upon  puncheons  and  palm  oil.  Trade, 
I fear,  is  uppermost  here  also  ; though  the  superintendent  tells 
me  he  has  80  children  indoors  of  both  sexes  under  the  tuition  of 
male  and  female  teachers.  I did  not  see  them  being  instructed. 

Two  buildings  made  in  Germany,  and  shipped  to  and  erected 
here  a little  behind  the  village  of  Christianburg,  contain  the 
pupils  now  under  process  of  Christianising.  Their  very  aspect 
promises  that  within  their  walls  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  being 
taught  the  students  ; and  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
at  Akropong  the  college  of  the  mission,  with  a model  farm  &c.  is 
situated,  the  Basle  Mission,  let  us  hope,  have  a more  brilliant 
future  than  the  past  has  been,  and  that  the  members  of  it  will  go 
on  doing  a vast  amount  of  good,  spiritually  and  temporally,  to  all 
concerned. 

When  I come  to  speak  of  the  political  and  war  news  collected 
at  Accra,  I am  reminded,  by  a glance  at  the  number  of  my  page 
above,  how  very  brief  I must  be. 

Captain  Glover,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  but  for  some 
years  past  connected  with  the  Civil  Service,  has  imparted  a 
degree  of  confidence  among  white  and  black  in  his  powers  of 
administration,  which  is  quite  extraordinary. 

He  is  reported  to  be  a Wellington  in  strategy  and  the  very 
model  of  an  administrator.  A white  trader  on  this  coast  does 
not  feel  comfortable  when  he  meets  a newspaper  man  until  he 
has  conversed  about  Glover’s  genius,  his  Clive-like  abilities  and 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  noticed  a faint  attempt  at 
depreciating  him  on  the  part  of  the  military  officers,  who 
acknowledge  Sir  Garnet  as  chief. 

Captain  Glover  has  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  con- 
quering the  contumacious  tribes  of  the  Volta,  and  of  collecting  a 
force  many  thousand  strong  to  take  the  Asbantees  by  the  right 
flank,  by  marching  north-west  from  the  Volta  river.  He  has 
succeeded  very  well  so  far.  For  weeks  he  waited  at  Accra  for  the 
5,000  men  promised  him  by  the  King  of  West  Akim,  until  in 
high  displeasure  he  sailed  with  some  1,800  men  to  Addah,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Volta,  where  he  has  made  his  camp  of  rendezvous. 
The  5,000  reinforcements  of  his  force  which  he  had  waited  for  so 
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patiently  drew  near  Accra  at  last,  only  to  be  tempted  by  the 
offers  of  Sir  Garnet  J.  Wolseley.  It  is  not  quite  decided  yet 
whom  the  King  of  Akim  will  join.  If  he  joins  Sir  Garnet,  then 
Captain  Glover  is  considerably  weakened,  and  the  full  measure 
of  success  which  he  expected  may  not  be  given  him,  though  his 
energy  is  such,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  not  stand  passive,  and 
see  himself  robbed  of  all  opportunities  of  winning  glory,  but 
would  march  upon  Coomassie  with  the  2,000  native  troojjs  he 
had  been  able  to  secure. 

Before  starting  on  his  expedition  he  has  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  marching  upon  the  Aquamoos  and  Awoonahs  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volta  and  crush  them,  lest  when  he  is  absent  on  the 
expedition  to  Coomassie  these  warlike  tribes  should  overrun  the 
countries  of  the  tribes  who  are  his  allies. 

The  Aquamoos  were  formerly  allies  of  England,  but  they 
invited  the  Ashantees  to  attack  the  British  Protectorate  in  1867. 
The  Duffas  and  the  Ulos  are  also  to  be  summarily  suppressed,  in 
the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason,  by  Glover.  He  has  a 
steamer,  the  ‘Lady  of  the  Lake,’  and  several  steam-launches,  to 
assist  him  in  his  enterprise  along  the  Volta.  He  has  also  sevei’al 
able  young  English  officers  to  help  him.  Nothing  as  yet,  how- 
ever, has  been  done,  though  he  will  attempt  something  shortly. 
Both  Glover  and  Sir  Garnet,  it  seems,  are  waiting  ; a dreary 
thing  enough  in  this  unhealthy  climate,  as  I found  it  to  be  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle. 

The  first  cruise  of  the  ‘ Dauntless  ’ is  ended. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  TOWN  OF  ELMINA — CAPTAIN  HELDEN,  2ND  W. I. II. —SIR  GARNET 
WOLSELEY’S  EXPEDITION 

November  29,  1873. 

I am  writing  from  the  old  Dutch  town  of  Elmina,  or  the  ‘ Mine,’ 
whence  the  Portuguese,  who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  Gold 
Coast  in  the  sixteenth  century,  obtained  ingots  and  gold  dust 
enough  to  stir  the  kings  of  Portugal  to  mightier  and  grander 
achievements,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  discoveries  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies.  I love  the  old  town  for  its 
associations  and  its  history,  for  the  impetus  it  gave  to  civilisa- 
tion, for  the  fair  promise  that  it  held  out  to  Don  Juan  and  his 
brave  captains  of  an  empire  to  be  established,  of  the  redemption  of 
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Africa  by  means  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  ; a dream,  however, 
that  has  not  yet  been  realised. 

The  Castle  of  St.  George,  a tall  mass  of  white  buildings, 
stands  on  a spit  of  sand  and  rock  to  my  right ; the  Castle  of  San 
Iago,  situate  on  a hill  which  commands  the  town  of  Elmina  and 
Castle  of  St.  George,  stands  on  my  left ; the  harbour  of  Elmina, 
formed  by  the  river  Beyah,  is  between  the  castles.  The  town 
of  Elmina  groups  itself  at  the  base  of  San  Iago,  and  then 
straggles  in  two  irregular  lines  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Elmina.  It  probably  contains  a population  of  5,000  souls  in 
time  of  peace,  but  just  now  the  warriors  have  been  mustered  in 
as  auxiliaries  of  the  English  against  the  Ashantees,  while  the 
drones  have  been  captured  by  press-gangs  and  enrolled  as  carriers 
to  convey  material  of  war  from  Cape  Coast  to  the  front.  The 
people  do  not  like  this  state  of  things  a bit ; it  is  in  such  striking 
contrast  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  under  the  benign 
rule  of  the  Dutch.  They  feel  aggrieved  that  they  are  compelled 
to  do  service  under  a flag  which  they  never  acknowledged,  and 
that  they  are  forced  to  fight  against  the  Ashantees,  a people  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  allies  and  friends  in  the  old 
days. 

The  Elminas  see  a vast  difference  between  their  treatment 
by  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  The  Dutch  indulged  them  in 
long-winded  palavers  in  the  castles,  treated  their  chiefs  with 
deference  and  respect,  were  merciful  to  their  foibles,  their  old 
customs,  and  their  ignorances  ; the  English  are  brusque  and 
peremptory  in  their  dealings  with  them,  absolve  them  from 
attending  at  palavers,  content  themselves  with  giving  them 
orders  and  to  seeing  that  such  orders  are  carried  out  by  armed 
police,  pooh-pooh  their  antiquated  and  ignorant  objections, 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  them  vigilantly,  drive  their  war- 
riors to  fight  against  old  friends,  and  press  men  to  trans- 
port service  without  so  much  as  asking  the  consent  of  their 
chiefs.  All  these  peremptory  doings  appear  to  be  causes  of 
grievance. 

Nearly  all  the  Elminas  can  speak  Dutch  fluently,  because  the 
Dutch  were  accustomed  to  keep  two  schoolmasters  at  the  fort 
for  the  instruction  of  their  subjects.  There  are  several  clever 
mechanics  and  sailors  here,  also,  whom  the  English  find  ex- 
ceedingly useful  at  the  present  busy  time. 

The  superiority  of  this  town  over  Cape  Coast,  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  on  the  Gold  Coast,  is  at  once  seen  by 
anyone  coming  here  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  two  towns.  The  people,  in  the  first  place,  are  very 
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much  more  advanced  than  those  of  Cape  Coast ; the  Dutch  have 
mingled  more  with  them,  and  inculcated  in  them  industrious 
habits,  and  their  intelligence  has  been  very  much  more  expanded. 
The  castles  are  stronger  and  better  adapted  for  defence  ; the 
country  is  healthy,  and  might  be  made  more  so.  Then,  as  a last 
argument  in  favour  of  Elmina  over  Cape  Coast,  the  former  has  a 
harbour  which  is  accessible  to  boats  at  a high  tide,  and  with  a 
better  outlay  and  a small  dredging  machine,  schooners  under  100 
tons  might  enter  with  ease  and  safety  ; a very  important  thing 
for  the  Gold  Coast,  which  has  not  a single  harbour  where  a ship’s 
boat  can  land  with  safety.  I should  say  that  an  outlay  of  20,000/. 
would  make  Elmina  a good  harbour  for  the  needs  of  the  Coast. 
The  sand  and  mud  at  the  bar  and  in  the  river  are  the  only  im- 
pediments ; these,  however,  are  easily  removable.  In  the  old 
time  large  schooners  floated  in  the  harbour,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  float  again,  even  in  deeper  water. 

The  civil  commandant,  Captain  Helden,  of  the  2nd  West 
India  Regiment,  is  doing  a good  work,  however,  and  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  a step  which,  if  followed  up  by  the  colonial 
authorities,  would  lead  towards  establishing  Elmina  as  head- 
quarters, and  promoting  the  commerce  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
ruins  that  have  disfigured  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
George  since  the  destruction  of  the  native  town  last  June,  by  the 
launches  and  boats  of  the  English  fleet,  are  being  removed  by 
convict  labour,  and  a wide  embankment  is  being  constructed 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Beyah,  which  will  confine  the  waters 
to  narrower  limits,  and  enable  the  swift  ebb-current  to  deepen 
the  harbour.  When  the  ruins  have  been  cleared,  a noble 
promenade  or  plaza  will  be  left  exposed  to  the  cool  breeze  of  the 
sea,  which  will  insure  to  the  town  of  Elmina  an  unpolluted  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  old  town  thus  renovated  may  then  be  the  means  of 
removing  from  the  Gold  Coast  much  of  the  evil  character  it  now 
bears. 

The  news  from  the  front  is  tame  and  uninteresting.  A 
skirmish  between  the  advanced  forces  and  the  retreating  laggards 
of  the  enemy  happens  now  and  then,  which  has  a local  interest 
for  those  at  Cape  Coast.  The  last  account  we  have  received  is 
about  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood.  It  seems  he  was  making  a recon- 
naissance beyond  Sutah  near  Fasua,  with  a force  of  100  Haoussas 
and  a few  hundreds  of  native  allies,  when  a large  body  of  the 
enemy  suddenly  attacked  him  on  all  sides.  Though  taken  some- 
what by  surprise,  he  instantly  formed  a square,  putting  the 
transport  porters  in  the  centre  with  their  burdens,  and  in  this 
position  fought,  it  is  said,  for  three  hours,  after  which  he  retreated 
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in  order  to  Sutah,  the  point  he  started  from.  He  lost  but  few 
men  comparatively,  while  the  enemy’s  audacity  was  punished 
severely. 

Hardly  a day  passes,  however,  but  a few  are  wounded  on 
either  side.  The  Ashantees  keep  well  under  cover  of  bush,  and 
the  British  allies  stick  to  the  protection  of  the  palisades,  until 
they  emerge  in  strong  parties  to  reconnoitre.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  end  only  on  the  arrival  of  the  white  troops. 

Sir  Garnet  informed  me  the  other  day  that  as  great  a force 
will  ultimately  move  upon  Coomassie  as  Napier  marched  upon 
Magdala.  It  will  be  made  up  of  three  battalions  of  the  line 
(white)  ; one  battalion  of  marines  and  sailors  (white) ; one  battery 
of  Artillery  ; one  company  of  Royal  Engineers  (white) ; two 
battalions  of  West  Indians,  one  battalion  of  Haoussas  ; two 
battalions  of  native  allies  : total,  about  4,000  men.  You  may 
imagine,  then,  with  what  interest  we  all  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
white  troops.  Their  very  presence  will  revive  every  sick  man  at 
Cape  Coast,  and  inspire  every  weary  correspondent  who  finds  the 
task  of  feeling  interested  in  these  petty  skirmishes  that  now 
take  place  a work  of  real  difficulty.  Meanwhile  we  sicken  more 
from  inactivity  than  from  the  malaria.  It  is  to  the  inactivity 
to  which  we  are  compelled  that  I ascribe  the  sickness  and  over- 
powering lassitude  which  has  already  prostrated  so  many. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  write  about,  nor  hardly  anything 
to  talk  about.  We  make  the  most  of  every  little  incident 
that  comes  to  our  notice,  and  in  the  absence  of  anything  of 
real  importance  we  are  inclined  to  think  skirmishes  great 
battles. 

Sir  Garnet  must  have  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  do  something 
to  revive  his  fading  energy  when  he  last  week  proceeded  to  the 
front  to  examine  personally  into  the  state  of  the  advanced 
stations.  He  travels  slowly  from  place  to  place,  as  he  has  found 
out  that  it  is  highly  dangerous  in  this  climate  to  expose  himself 
too  freely.  Some  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  he  will  see  the  end  of  this  expedition,  simply  because 
he  was  too  advanced  in  life  to  begin  an  expedition  into  Africa,  and 
that  the  climatic  influence  will  tell  severely  on  his  frame.  With 
this  opinion,  however,  I disagree.  Sir  Garnet  is  not  over  forty 
years  old,  and  is  the  youngest  General  in  the  British  service.  To 
choose  a younger  man,  therefore,  the  British  Government  would 
have  had  to  entrust  the  command  of  this  expedition  to  a young 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  While  in  England,  Sir  Garnet  looked  re- 
markably well  and  hearty,  and  his  indomitable  energy  promised 
everything  that  could  be  required  in  a man  to  fill  his  position. 
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[f  Sir  Garnet  becomes  invalided  through  fever  or  other  sickness, 
it  will  be  because  he  exposed  himself  too  freely  to  the  sun  and 
climate  before  active  operations  began,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
because  the  doctors  of  his  staff  have  coddled  him  too  much. 

We  have  lately  had  auxiliaries  from  Bonny.  Prince  Charles 
Pepple  and  Prince  John  Jumbo  have  arrived  with  a force  of 
100  men,  from  King  Pepple,  and  Oko  Jumbo,  the  rival  of  the 
famous  Ja  Ja  Jumbo,  of  Bonny,  to  fight  against  the  Ashantees. 

The  officers  of  the  Control  Department  are  as  busy  as  ever 
in  their  duties.  The  stores  are  being  rapidly  conveyed  into  the 
interior,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  by  the  time  the  troops 
arrive  Prahsu  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  with  abundance 
of  stores  safely  housed  therein.  The  advance  guard  is  now 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  Prah  ; and  the  Ashantees,  it  is 
reported,  excepting  a few  of  their  rear-guard,  who  exchange 
skirmishing  shots,  have  crossed  the  Prah. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TRIP  DOWN  TO  ADDAII— COMMISSIONER  J.  H.  GLOVER  AND  IIIS  EXPE- 
DITION— CAPTAIN  GOLDSWORTHY — BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  GLOVER 

December  1G,  1873. 

Events  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  had  become  tame  and  uninterest- 
ing. Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  intentions  unconsummated 
had  been  written  about  threadbare.  There  remained  actually 
nothing  upon  which  anything  more  might  be  said  connected  with 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  expedition.  Before  rendering  myself  up 
to  utter  despair,  I bethought  me  of  the  other  expedition  to 
leeward,  about  which  I had  attempted  to  write  at  a distance, 
but  of  which  few  people  of  Cape  Coast,  the  authorities  included, 
knew  anything  rationally  and  intelligently.  This  was  Com- 
missioner J.  H.  Glover’s  expedition  to  Ashantee-land,  vid  the 
Volta. 

The  ‘ Dauntless  ’ was  lying  peacefully  at  anchor  in  the  lagoon 
of  Beyah,  close  under  the  white  castle  of  San  Iago  Teredos,  and 
saline  particles  gradually  corroding  her  ironworks  below,  and 
the  hot  sun  blistering  her  bulwarks  and  scorching  her  decks  after 
her  troublous  trip  to  Accra.  The  ‘ Dauntless  ’ offered  me  the 
means  to  proceed  in  search  of  Commissioner  Glover,  and  I at 
once  availed  myself  of  her.  But  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a very 
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selfish  proceeding,  this  availing  myself  alone  of  the  only  means 
to  hunt  up  Glover,  when  there  were  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
hungering  after  such  information  as  would  be  derived  from  the 
trip  to  Addah,  the  reputed  location  of  Commissioner  Glover’s 
camp  ; and  I offered  to  take  down  any  of  the  correspondents  who 
chose  to  venture  within  the  limited  confines  of  the  tiny  cockpit 
of  the  ‘Dauntless.’ 

One  only  was  found  brave  enough  to  accept  the  offer.  * It  is 
very  tempting,  I confess,’  said  my  colleague  of  the  ‘ Standard,’ 
‘ but  I would  not  venture  in  such  a tiny  boat  on  the  Atlantic 
for  a thousand  pounds  ! ’ ‘ Oh,  no,  by  George  ! ’ said  another, 

‘you  don’t  catch  me  on  board.  If  I lost  my  life  on  the  trip, 
my  people  would  say,  “ Well,  what  a fool  the  fellow  was,  to  be 
sure  ! ” a very  scant  reward,  as  you  will  admit.  I like  the  sound 
of  the  surf  and  waves,  when  I am  safe  on  shore ; but  I do  not 
like  the  idea  of  being  tossed  about  on  big  waves  with  the 
thought  prevailing  in  my  mind  that  the  launch  would  very  pro- 
bably go  down,  and  I should  immediately  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
sharks.  You  are  very  kind  and  obliging,  sir,  but  I must  really 
decline.’ 

The  brave  man  who  accepted  my  offer  was  my  colleague 
Mr.  George  A.  Ilenty,  of  the  ‘ Standard,’  whom  I first  met  in 
Abyssinia.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  his  determination  known, 
he  and  I were  set  upon  by  all,  with  a doleful  chorus  of  voices 
predicting  direst  calamities,  such  as,  ‘ Sure  to  go  down,  battered 
by  the  surf,  a certain  shipwreck  in  store.  The  bar  of  the  Volta 
is  awful,  plenty  of  crocodiles  about.  Think  of  the  bar  at  Lagos  ; 
the  launch  will  never  cross  those  breakers  ; vessels  three  times 
larger  have  been  upset  on  that  bar.  You  won’t  find  anyone  at 
Addah  ; Glover  is  certain  to  be  gone  to  the  front.  If  he  is 
marching,  how  will  you  catch  him  1 The  white  troops  will  come 
in  your  absence,  and  you  will  have  lost  the  opportunit}7  of  seeing 
them  landed.’  These  and  a hundred  other  uncomfortable  sug- 
gestions were  thrown  out  for  our  benefit.  We  treasured  them  in 
our  memories,  but  declined  to  act  upon  them,  knowing  as  we  did, 
that  if  we  fell  in  the  cause  of  our  respective  journals  we  should 
fall  gloriously. 

The  ‘ Dauntless  ’ glided  from  the  lagoon  of  Beyah  about  mid- 
night, and  steamed  down  the  coast  at  a rattling  rate,  heedless  of 
the  forebodings  which  had  been  uttered.  The  stars  and  silver 
moon  shone  over  our  heads  brilliantly,  and  lit  up  our  course,  and 
in  the  morning  the  sun  arose,  and  with  the  sun  the  wind  came 
and  blew  the  sea  into  a million  million  uneasy  wavelets,  which 
made  the  tiny  yacht  hop  up  and  down  merrily.  On  our  left  was 
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the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  darkly  green  and  beautiful  ; now- 
rising  into  gentle  hills  and  anon  subsiding  into  valleys,  or 
stretching  away  a level  plain,  scantily  tufted  with  cactus  and 
thorn  clumps.  Clusters  of  conical  huts  appeared  at  almost  every 
headland,  and  in  the  recesses  of  every  beach-lined  bay.  Um- 
brageous depths  of  shrubbery  filled  the  hollows  and  depressions 
of  the  coast-line,  and  the  ridge-lines  seemed  to  be  deep  impene- 
trable hedges  of  jungle-bush. 

On  our  right  heaved  the  deep  far-stretching  Atlantic  Ocean, 
so  far  tolerably  restful,  but  to  our  left  the  waves  thump  the  shore 
with  tireless  fury  and  noise. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  ‘ Dauntless  ’ was  racing- 
past  a lengthy  stretch  of  glistening  beach  dotted  here  and  there 
with  palm-groves,  each  of  which  embowered  a village.  This 
palm-dotted  beach  separated  a lagoon  of  the  Volta  from  the  sea. 
It  was  but  a narrow  spit  of  land  thirteen  miles  in  length,  on  the 
eastern  termination  of  which  was  Addah  Forh,  where  Glover’s 
force  was  reported  to  be  encamped.  At  the  end  of  a couple  of 
hours  we  saw  a break  in  the  sand}'  beach,  deeper  groves  of  palm 
trees,  a village  with  glistening  white  houses,  a number  of  surf- 
boats  and  native  canoes  drawn  upon  the"  beach,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground of  all  a raging  surf,  a rolling  line  of  tall  waves  and  white 
foam. 

When  we  had  arrived  opposite  the  white  houses  we  stopped 
the  steamer  and  blew  shrill  signals  to  those  ashore  to  bring  boats, 
which  were  unheeded  for  a long  time  ; but  persistency  finally  was 
rewarded,  and  a long  surf-boat,  manned  by  wildly  gesticulating 
paddlers,  commanded  by  a tall  brawny  fellow,  who  stood  upright 
on  the  fore  thwart  and  who  gesticulated  like  a madman,  was  seen 
labouring  towards  us.  While  witnessing  the  frantic  antics  of  the 
commander,  the  gesticulations  of  the  paddlers,  the  uneasy  throes 
of  the  boat,  we  anticipated  but  little  enjoyment  when  it  would  be 
our  turn  to  experience  the  same  dangers. 

The  steamer  was  hauled  up  astern  of  a brig  lying  in  the  road- 
stead, we  entered  the  surf-boat,  and  after  an  exciting  race  with 
a huge  wave,  which  bore  us  on  its  white  crest,  we  were  finally 
dashed,  boat  and  all,  high  on  the  sandy  beach  of  Addah  Forh, 
amid  the  strange  welcoming  cries  of  a couple  of  hundred  sable 
savages,  who  were  grouped  ashore  to  watch  our  perilous  but 
triumphant  progress  through  the  surf.  So  much  of  our  journey 
was  ended  safely,  and  we  breathed  freely. 

Then  we  made  inquiries  of  a trader  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Commissioner  Glover,  and  were  answered  that  he  had  gone  up 
the  Volta  in  his  steamer,  the  ! Lady  of  the  Lake,’  but  would  be 
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down  again  next  day  to  the  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yolta. 
We  were  told  also  that  the  camp  was  barely  a mile  from  Addah 
Forh,  and  that  the  river  was  only  about  500  yards  beyond  the 
camp.  The  trader  was  a Scotchman,  who  offered  us  the  usual 
hospitable  invitation  among  men  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to 
refresh  ourselves  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  liquor.  Did  we 
fancy  brandy,  English  and  German  beer,  claret,  hock,  sherry  1 
‘ Name  anything  you  like,  gentlemen.’  The  sultriness  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  buffeting  by  the  waves,  the  subsequent  hot 
flushing  of  the  face,  the  parched  tongues,  demanded  German  beer, 
with  which  we  were  immediately  gratified.  Bidding  our  new- 
formed  friend  a good  evening,  we  strolled  away  across  marshy 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  through  scenes  which  deserve 
from  their  novelty  and  picturesqueness  to  be  immortalised  in  oil 
on  canvas. 

Addah  Forh  is  embowered  by  palms.  Under  the  grateful 
shade  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  it  is  twilight  even  in  midday ; 
imagine  the  deeper  gloom  which  prevails  just  after  the  sun  has 
plunged  down  below  the  horizon  ; people  this  gloom  with  two  or 
three  thousand  half-dressed  and  over-dressed  black  savages  in  all 
attitudes,  with  hundreds  of  camp  fires  lighting  up  hundreds  of 
queer  black  faces  ; imagine  you  hear  a noisy  hubbub  of  human 
voices  articulating  languages  you  have  no  conception  of,  shouts 
to  comrades  with  strange  names,  and  now  and  then  a startling 
report  of  a gun,  with  flashes  of  red  fire,  and  you  have  a picture 
that  an  artist  might  desire  to  paint. 

Through  the  palmy  colonnades,  which  reared  above  all  this 
scene  the  gracefully  drooping  leafage,  we  marched  a short  distance, 
and  gained  comparatively  open  ground  seamed  with  irregular  de- 
pressions half  filled  with  stagnant  water,  whence  issued  a dolorous 
chorus  from  the  anource  with  which  the  muddy  water  swarmed. 
When  there  was  no  swamp,  the  ground  was  half  covered  with 
dwarf  clumps  of  bush,  from  the  depths  of  which  cricket  and 
mantis  grieved  the  ears  with  their  stridulous  notes.  Soon  we 
beheld  the  bell-tents  and  marquees  of  the  camp  rising  through 
the  fast  deepening  darkness,  a multitude  of  dark  forms  gliding 
through  flickerings  of  firelight,  and  distinguished  shortly  after  the 
low  humming  sound  that  indicates  the  neighbourhood  of  a camp. 

After  inquiring  of  a coloured  man  in  a cap  and  European 
clothes,  whom  we  were  certain  from  his  costume  could  speak 
English,  the  whereabouts  of  the  head-quarters,  we  soon  arrived 
before  a large  hospital  tent,  wherein  we  introduced  ourselves  to 
Captain  Goldsworthy,  who  is  second  in  command  of  the  Yolta 
expedition. 
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Unlike  the  reserve  of  the  authorities  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
Captain  Goldsworthy  did  not  hesitate  to  impart  the  information 
we  had  come  so  far  to  obtain.  He  furnished  us  vvitli  ample  mate- 
rials of  a letter,  and  I soon  found  myself  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  my  note-book. 

One  singular  thing  I noticed  in  Captain  Goldsworthy,  and 
that  was  the  enthusiasm  which  marked  his  conversation  when 
Commissioner  Glover’s  name  was  the  topic  I reflected  that  when 
a man  receives  the  high  encomiums  of  which  Commissioner 
Glover  has  been  the  recipient,  from  both  civilians  and  soldiers, 
there  must  be  some,  if  not  much,  good  in  him.  As  there  was  no 
equivocation  in  the  praise  bestowed  on  him,  I was  prepared  to 
see  and  converse  with  an  extraordinary  man  in  some  respects. 
Before  introducing  him  I ought  to  give  you  in  brief  some  account 
of  him. 

Commissioner  J.  H.  Glover  was  born  in  the  year  1829,  and 
consequently  is  in  his  forty-fourth  year.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  when  very  young,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander. He  was  specially  detailed  for  service  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  where  he  has  undergone  some  remarkable 
adventures.  After  cruising  about  several  years  in  the  waters, 
he  left  the  Naval  Service  and  became  attached  to  the  Colonial 
Service  as  Governor  of  Lagos,  which  is  a port  on  the  Guinea 
Coast.  His  career,  while  in  charge  of  this  African  colony  in  the 
Benin  Bight,  has  established  his  fame  as  one  of  the  wisest 
administrators  the  British  Government  ever  sent  to  Africa ; 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  native  population  of 
Lagos  and  its  dependencies  ; his  name  is  as  universally  known 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior  bordering  the  West  Coast  as 
Livingstone’s  is  known  in  Central  Africa.  He  has  enriched  the 
country  beyond  belief,  until  from  a miserable  settlement,  with  an 
unenviable  notoriety  for  fevers,  its  annual  imports  and  exports 
amounted  in  1872  to  5,432,310  dollars,  and  the  port  of  Lagos  is 
considered  as  healthy  a place  to  live  in  as  any  town  in  West 
Africa.  Its  wharves,  piers,  drains,  houses,  public  buildings,  order, 
systematical  government,  its  local  police,  and  its  volunteers,  mark 
the  Port  of  Lagos  as  having  been  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
man  who  took  an  interest  in  his  work,  and  was  possessed  of  the 
requisite  energy  and  will  to  carry  out  his  projects  of  reform  and 
improvement.  One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tratorship at  Lagos  was  the  raising  of  a force  of  Mohammedan 
soldiers,  or  armed  policemen,  emigrants  from  the  country  of 
Haoussa,  and  a faithful  loyal  band  of  Mussulmen  from  the 
Yoruba  country,  with  which  he  contrived  to  repress  the  tur- 
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bulent  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
respect  for  the  British  Queen’s  Government.  When  this  able 
man  resigned  his  administratorship  of  Lagos  last  year,  there  was 
a general  feeling  of  sorrow  among  all  West  African  natives,  as 
well  as  white,  and  it  was  the  universal  belief  that  no  man, 
however  great  he  might  be,  could  ever  replace  the  great 
Governor  ‘ Golibar,’  as  he  was  called  by  the  Yorubas  and 
Haoussas. 

The  military  camp  at  Addah  Forh  was  the  nearest  thing  I 
had  seen,  since  I joined  the  proposed  expedition  to  Coomassie, 
approaching  a warlike  aspect.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  with  its 
commissariat  surroundings,  the  Government  House,  and  its 
resident,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  surrounded  by  a brilliant  staff, 
the  medical  hospital  and  control  huts,  marked  and  numbered 
and  guarded,  were  all  well  enough  ; but  they  did  not  strike  the 
eye  and  mind  accustomed  to  a long  series  of  military  scenes 
so  effectually  as  did  one  glance  at  the  trimly-set  bell-tents,  the 
well-ordered  arrays  of  cloth  houses,  the  lines  of  sable  soldiery 
at  drill,  the  outdoor  piles  of  Government  stores,  the  row  of 
cannon  open-mouthed  and  ready  pointed  towards  the  distant 
enemy,  and  the  constant  outgoing  and  incoming  of  military 
orderlies. 

We  were  awakened  very  early  at  Commissioner  Glover’s 
camp.  Soldiers  may  not  sleep  late,  newspaper  correspondents 
must  wake  early  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  At  5 A.M.  we 
struggled  hard  to  sleep,  despite  the  rolls  of  a large  drum,  and  had 
in  a measure  succeeded,  or  perhaps  would  finally  have  succeeded, 
had  we  not  ten  minutes  later  been  suddenly  startled  with  a 
loud  bugle  blast  close  to  our  ears,  which  drove  away  all  desire  to 
sleep.  The  Governor’s  voice  was  heard  calling  for  his  coffee  ; his 
gallant  subordinate  Goldsworthy  halloed  for  his  servant ; the 
commissary  screamed  for  his  chocolate,  and  the  hum  of  a stirring 
camp  was  borne  to  our  ears  by  the  morning  air.  Before  I, 
to  speak  personally,  had  quite  recovered  the  full  use  of  my 
faculties,  Governor  Glover  had  dressed,  drunk  his  coffee,  and 
had  gone.  A desire,  growing  stronger  every  minute,  to  watch 
the  strange  man,  had  more  effect  in  rousing  me  than  my  coffee 
had. 

‘ Which  way  has  the  Governor  gone,  boy?’  I asked  of  a coloured 
menial  named  Sam. 

‘ Ah,  massa,  the  Gobner,  sir  ? lie  gone  ; praps  ribber,  praps 
town,  praps  Yoruba,  praps  Haoussa  palaver,  praps  Accra  ; no 
tell,  no  savey.’ 

It  was  not  yet  daylight,  but  I sauntered  towards  the  river, 
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whose  noble  breadth  was  overhung  by  a thick  haze,  and  whose 
further  bank  was  a long  black  line  of  mangroves.  The  stream 
was  but  300  yards  from  the  camp.  The  landing-place  was  about 
500  yards  from  head-quarters. 

I soon  discerned  the  sturdy  form  of  Governor  Glover  striding 
hither  and  thither,  and  recognised  his  cool  calm  voice  giving 
orders.  He  was  superintending  personally  the  loading  of  the 
* Lady  of  the  Lake  ’ for  an  up-river  trip  with  ammunition  ; he 
was  giving  orders  to  a blacksmith  ; he  was  showing  a carpenter 
what  his  day’s  duties  were  to  be  ; he  was  speaking  to  the 
engineer  about  his  boilers  ; he  was  telling  the  coloured  captain 
at  what  hour  to  be  ready  and  what  sand-bars  to  avoid  ; he  was 
assisting  a man  to  lift  a box  of  ammunition  on  his  shoulders  ; 
he  was  listening  to  a Yoruba’s  complaint  about  some  unfairness 
in  the  distribution  of  accoutrements;  he  was  inspecting  the 
crews  of  the  steam-launches  ; he  was  directing  some  of  the 
steamboat  men  how  to  treat  the  wild  bullocks  ; he  was  questioning 
the  commissariat  officer  about  his  supplies ; he  was  rebuking 
the  Accra  king,  Tarkey,  for  the  dilatoriness  of  his  men  ; he  was 
specifying  the  day’s  duties  to  a Haoussa  sergeant ; he  was  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  ; alert,  active,  prompt,  industrious.  He 
was  general-in-chief,  quartermaster-general,  commissariat  officer, 
military  secretary,  pilot,  captain,  engineer,  general  supervisor  of 
all  things,  overseer  over  all  men,  conductor  of  great  and  small 
things,  and  in  short,  the  impellent  force  of  his  army. 

I was  led  to  think,  by  the  varied  scenes  in  which  I saw  him 
engaged  within  an  hour,  ‘ What  on  earth  would  become  of  the 
expedition  if  this  ready-handed,  ready-witted,  energetic  com- 
mander and  supervisor,  were  to  fall  sick  and  be  incapacitated 
from  duty  1 ’ He  has  good,  able,  clever  men,  a few,  under  him  ; 
but  capable  as  they  may  be,  there  is  only  one  Glover.  The 
Haoussas,  the  Yorubas,  the  Accras,  and  Aquapims  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  but  one  ‘ Golibar  ’ whom  they  will  obey.  ‘English 
officers  very  good,  sir,  but  they  no  Captain  Golibar.’ 

I don’t  suppose  they  would  actually  disobey  Captain  Golds- 
worthy or  Captain  Sartorius,  but  they  have  not  become  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  these  officers,  they  have  not  been 
objects  of  such  solicitude  with  them  as  they  have  been  with  their 
dear  old  ‘ Golibar.’ 

‘Golibar’  brought  them  out  of  the  jungle  and  marsh  of  the 
Niger  country,  treated  them  kindly,  fed  and  dressed  them, 
made  them  soldiers,  and  endeared  himself  to  them.  He  has 
led  them  to  victories  against  their  perverse  brothers  of  the 
savage  bush,  counselled  them,  given  them  self-respect,  made 
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them  feel  they  were  men  and  soldiers  of  the  British  Queen  ; 
but  Glover’s  subs  have  not  as  yet.  This  is  why  I was  led  to 
think  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  Glover’s  sickness. 

I am  glad  I undertook  to  discover  Glover’s  whereabouts.  It 
lias  been  a pleasure  to  me  to  have  seen  this  great  man  in  camp, 
where  a great  man  may  best  be  seen.  I shall  ever  think  of  the 
time  when  my  eyes  first  lit  on  the  kindly  face,  the  massive 
features  with  the  genius  of  commanding  men  lighting  up  every 
lineament — on  the  sturdy  form  so  full  of  energy,  as  an  event. 
We  shall  not  soon  see  his  equal  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  in 
the  purely  administrative  and  the  organising  line. 

The  ‘Lady  of  the  Lake’  was  about  to  ascend  the  Volta 
river  to  the  second  post  occupied  by  a portion  of  Governor 
Glover’s  expedition.  The  Governor  kindly  asked  if  we  should 
like  to  visit  the  first  and  second  posts,  for,  if  we  did,  we  were 
welcome  to  proceed  in  company  with  Captain  Goldsworthy. 
Of  course  we  instantly  accepted.  Captain  Goldsworthy  con- 
veyed some  mess-dishes  and  what  provisions  and  wines  his  mess 
could  furnish.  I saw  the  gallant  soldier  was  fidgeting  about, 
desirous  of  making  the  trip  enjoyable  to  his  visitors. 

Before  we  started,  some  amusement  was  afforded  by  the 
antics  and  pugnacity  of  the  wild  cattle  Commissary  Blissett 
had  produced  from,  tribes  to  leeward  of  the  river  Volta — the 
largest  of  which,  though  full-grown,  was  not  as  large  as  a year- 
old  heifer.  The  Haoussas  who  drove  them  were  butted  rearward 
.and  frontward,  were  dashed  at  on  the  flanks  and  tumbled 
over,  to  the  intense  joy  of  the  crowds  drawn  together  by  the 
merriment  which  first  signalled  the  onset  of  the  cattle  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Haoussas.  Reinforcements  of  the  uniformed 
warx-iors  arriving  with  long  coils  of  rope,  however,  turned  the 
tables  on  the  valorous  beeves.  They  were,  after  a few  ineffectual 
struggles,  finally  recaptured,  bound  fore  and  hind  legs,  and 
dragged  ignominiously  along  the  gangway  planks  to  the  lower 
decks  ; and  the  steamer,  swinging  to  midstream,  soon  revolved 
her  paddles  and  shot  down  stream,  until,  nearing  Dolben’s  Point 
and  the  surfy  bar,  she  rounded  the  extremity  of  Kennedy’s 
Island,  and,  witli  her  stem  pointing  up  river,  breasted  the  noble 
current  of  the  Volta. 

The  Volta,  near  the  mouth,  is  from  two  to  three  miles  wide  ; 
unless,  indeed,  you  dare  call  the  lagoon  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Volta  and  the  Troyeney  rivers  a mouth,  when  you  may 
say  it  is  near  thirty  miles  wide.  From  Dolben’s  Point  on  the 
Addah  side  of  the  V olta,  to  Richards  Point,  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  but  about  a mile  and  a half.  These  two  points,  however,  are 
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the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  narrow  sand-spits,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a mile  and  a half  of  river  exit  to  the  sea, 
inclose  a large  area  of  water,  in  which  are  many  islands  over- 
grown with  mangroves  and  bush,  the  resort  of  numerous  aquatic 
birds  and  crocodiles. 

The  Volta  needs  exploring,  and  as  we  ascend  it  from  the  sea 
it  must  be  described,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  its  source  and 
course  above  Pong  : otherwise,  we  might  take  readers  from  its 
birthplace,  in  some  far-away  mountain  range  in  the  interior,  and 
glide  downwards  singing  of  its  charms,  as  the  current,  now  rapid, 
now  slow,  bore  us  on.  We  might  give  them  glimpses  of  the 
picturesque  scenes  through  which  it  rushed,  of  new  countries  as 
yet  untouched  by  a traveller’s  pen,  of  strange  animals  and 
vegetables.  But  above  Pong  we  know  nought  of  this  river,  and 
very  few  ordinary  stay-at-home  people  know  anything  of  its 
mouth. 

All  can  imagine  what  a river  like  the  Volta  must  be  near  its 
mouth.  It  is  an  African  tropical  river  of  some  magnitude,  not 
as  large  as  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  or  the  Niger.  It  is  as  wide, 
when  from  bank  to  bank  of  mainland  you  see  its  breadth,  as  the 
Missouri  is  at  Omaha,  as  the  Hudson  is  at  Sing  Sing,  or  as  the 
Thames  i^  at  Greenwich.  I should  say  it  was  altogether  as  large 
a stream,  as  many  miles  in  length,  as  the  Hudson,  though  not  so 
deep  nor  so  useful  for  navigation. 

The  Volta  has  all  the  peculiarities  of  a tropical  river.  Its 
course  is  wayward,  running  at  random  around  numerous  low  islets 
in  midstream,  at  one  time  giving  you  a view  of  a long  oblique 
stretch  of  water,  a mile  wide,  and  three  or  four  or  five  miles  in 
length,  with  a shallow  depth  averaging  five  feet,  because  a vast 
quantity  of  water  has  been  absorbed  by  the  creek-like  channels 
which  separate  the  islands  from  each  other,  and  into  the  in- 
numerable small  arteries  which  lead  to  the  broad  lagoon. 

The  banks  of  the  mainland  arc  fringed  with  the  indispensable 
and  everlasting  mangrove,  while  the  low  islands  appear  to  be 
gloomy,  forbidding  masses  of  the  same  bush,  fit  lairs  for  the 
amphibious  monsters  with  which  the  African  rivers  of  the  tropics 
swarm. 

Were  you  able  to  so  crane  your  neck  as  to  look  over  the  dark 
mangrove  lines  on  either  side,  you  would  see  a vast  extent  of 
morass,  half  shaded  by  dense  overhanging  clumps  of  bush,  vivid 
green  thick  bulbous-leafed  plants,  only  inhabited  by  crocodiles, 
divers,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  No  sign  of  man  or  vestige  of 
cultivation  would  be  seen  in  all  the  wilderness,  because  Nature’s 
laws  will  not  permit  that  man  shall  breathe  the  fatal  air  of  those 
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marshes  and  live.  The  black  vegetable  mould  o£  the  morass  is 
still  in  a state  of  chaos,  the  air  and  light  which  belong  to  the 
habitable  portion  of  the  globe  may  not  enter  until  the  morass 
shall  have  been  transformed  by  the  subtle,  slow  proceeding  of 
nature  into  healthy  productive  earth.  At  present  man  flies 
the  vicinity,  and  wisely  leaves  it  until  time  shall  have  prepared 
it  for  him. 

Though  we  on  board  the  steamer  hurry  by  the  fatal  district, 
the  wind  wafts  the  deadly  exhalation  towards  us,  and  in  its  un- 
relenting embrace  we  are  involved  for  a time,  where  particles  are 
deposited  in  the  lungs  and  the  stomach  to  incubate  and  torment 
the  frame  with  the  rackings,  the  torments,  and  agonies  of  perhaps 
a remittent  fever  which  will  last  four  or  five  days,  and  show  the 
verge  of  the  dark  pit  so  many  poor  bodies  have  already  barely 
escaped  on  this  Ashantee  campaign. 

Even  while  we  hurry  by  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  forbidden 
region,  we  feel  unusual  lassitude  of  frame,  are  conscious  that  a 
veil  of  death  hangs  over  us,  and  sensible  that  for  breathing  that 
noxious  air  we  shall  suffer.  It  is  low  tide,  the  river  has  decreased 
in  height,  and  the  mangrove  roots  stand  revealed  in  all  their 
hideous  deformity.  The  bushes  seem  as  if  they  grew  on  stilts, 
for  so  the  mud-painted  stems  appear,  and  below  is  the  rich  deep 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  river,  fermenting  in  the  fervid  sun,  and 
adding  still  more  to  the  disease  which  has  begun  to  permeate 
through  our  frames. 

Despite,  however,  the  sad  reality  of  the  picture  I have 
attempted  to  give  you,  anyone  fond  of  ‘ gunning  ’ and  solitude 
would  here  find  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  with 
his  weapon,  and  ample  space  in  the  broad  stream,  in  the  mazy, 
sluggish  creeks  and  lagoons,  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  thorough 
solitariness.  Here  are  crocodiles,  and  hippopotami,  divers,  cranes, 
pelicans,  storks,  whydahs,  paddy  birds,  and  ibis  by  thousands. 
From  the  upper  point  of  Kennedy’s  Island,  where  a good  view  of 
the  main  river  is  to  be  seen,  I can  see  that  the  banks  on  both 
sides  are  as  thick  with  divers  and  whydahs  as  the  mangrove 
branches  are  able  to  bear.  On  a single  branch  I see  as  many  as 
ten  divers  perching,  and  above  their  heads,  resting  on  higher 
branches,  are  so  many  white  paddy  birds,  that  it  seems  as  though 
they  have  been  reared  thereon,  and  the  two  lines  of  mangroves 
stretch,  I should  say,  three  miles  up  on  either  side. 

About  2 p.m.  the  steamer  arrived  opposite  Gravie  Point,  the 
site  of  the  first  camp  beyond  Addah.  The  intelligence  coloured 
officer,  Mr.  R.  Bannerman,  whose  presence  with  Commissioner 
Glover  is  a great  satisfaction  to  the  Accras,  came  aboard  and 
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saluted  Captain  Goldsworthy,  and  informed  him  in  answer  to  a 
question  proposed  to  him  by  his  superior,  that  there  were  2,000 
natives,  armed,  equipped,  and  organised,  at  the  camp.  The  camp 
was  in  a satisfactory  state  ; it  lacked  nothing,  but  the  men 
were  somewhat  impatient  to  be  on  the  march  against  their 
enemies. 

Gravie  Point  is  to  be  held  until  Glover’s  force  of  Accras, 
Haoussas,  and  Yorubas  arrive  ; when,  after  garrisoning  it  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  men,  the  Point  will  be  abandoned  by  the  main 
body,  which  intends  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  and  strike  north- 
easterly to  hem  in  the  enemy,  which  the  Commissioner  thinks  will 
be  a very  easy  matter. 

About  5 p.m.  we  arrive  within  view  of  Blappah,  the  second 
poston  the  Yolta,  chosen  by  Glover.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
changes  for  the  better  about  Blappah.  The  mangroves  have 
been  gradually  thinning,  and  have  now  finally  disappeared. 
Stately  silk  cotton  trees,  doum  and  Guinea  palms  lord  it  over 
fields  of  grain,  undisturbed  by  the  aggressions  of  the  mangroves 
and  the  shrubs  of  the  morass.  Little  hills  begin  to  show  their 
crest  above  the  river  bank,  and  villages  are  more  frequent. 
The  atmosphere  is  more  salubrious,  the  river  current  is  swifter 
and  browner,  the  banks  are  higher,  and  the  red  clayey  earth 
begins  to  show  itself. 

The  debarkation  of  our  party,  and  the  landing  of  the 
pugnacious  bullocks,  furnished  us  with  humorous  scenes. 

Captain  Reginald  Sartorius,  of  the  6th  Bengal  Cavalry,  is 
Commandant  at  Blappah. 

Sartorius  is  hankering  for  the  time  when  Glover  will  tell 
him,  ‘ Cross  the  river,  dear  Sartorius,  and  slay  them.’  It  did 
not  need  him  to  tell  us  how  tired  he  was  of  staying  at 
Blappah,  how  he  was  suffering  from  the  inactivity  which  he 
could  not  help.  We  had  seen  his  impatience  in  his  face. 
Sartorius  reminded  me  by  his  physique  of  Guy  Livingstone, 
and  that  class  of  large-limbed,  resolute,  undaunted  heroes 
Lawrence  delights  to  describe.  When  the  fight  with  the 
Awoonahs  and  Aquamoos  begins,  I am  sure  they  will  be 
surprised  by  the  vigour  of  this  English  officer. 

I have  described  Captain  Sartorius  first,  because  he  is  the 
chief  of  the  forces  at  Blappah  ; but  his  brother  officers  are 
no  meanly  formed  men  either.  Especially  one,  Lieutenant 
Moore,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  a tall,  long-limbed,  energetic  fellow, 
with  the  lives  and  vivacity  of  a hundred  common  men  in  him. 
His  long  boots  flitted  with  his  body  from  one  end  of  the  camp 
to  the  other  in  a surprising  way.  Surely,  though  Glover  has  but 
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ten  officers  with  him,  lie  cannot  say  but  what  he  has  selected 
the  very  fittest  men  he  could  wish  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise  ; 
for  ten  such  men  as  I have  seen  with  him  are  worth  a hundred 
ordinary  men,  and  so  long  as  they  retain  their  health,  I have 
no  doubt  Glover  will  effect,  with  their  aid,  what  he  has  deter- 
mined upon.  Sartorius  thought,  with  Captain  Goldsworthy,  that 
the  enemy  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  quietly  and  survey  the 
actions  of  his  men,  and  accordingly  sent  a nine-pound  shell,  and 
a Hale’s  rocket,  one  after  another,  at  the  curious  group,  which 
had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  insolents  in  all  directions.  Sartorius 
said  after  the  excitement  was  over,  that  if  we  only  stayed  a week 
with  him,  he  would  enable  us  to  see  how  his  men  would  punish 
that  party  across. 

The  exact  number  in  this  camp  at  Blappah,  as  made  out  by 
the  sergeants,  was  2,948,  consisting  of  Aquapims,  Crobboes,  a few 
Crepees,  Haoussas,  and  Yorubas,  all  of  which  Captain  Sartorius 
assured  us  that  night  would  be  drawn  out  in  number  for  our 
special  information  the  next  morning.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  next  morning  a tornado  set  in,  accompanied  by  a heavy 
shower  of  rain,  which  entirely  precluded  the  possibility  of  muster 
or  manoeuvre. 

Captain  Sartorius,  under  directions  from  Glover,  while  his 
chief  was  compelled  to  be  inactive  at  Accra,  travelled  through 
the  country  lying  between  Accra  and  Pesse  on  the  Yolta  above 
the  rapids,  and  his  map  of  his  route  furnishes  most  invaluable 
information  concerning  unknown  lands.  He  says  that  the 
country  lying  between  Accra  and  Accropong  isopen,  interspersed 
with  hills,  until,  on  approaching  Accropong,  the  hills  become 
attached,  and  form  a range  which,  for  salubrity  and  fertility, 
has  no  equal  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Beyond  Accropong  to 
Pong,  or  Amedika,  lying  near  the  rapids  of  the  Yolta,  the  land  is 
exceedingly  diversified  by  wooded  plain,  hill  and  dale.  North  of 
Pong  the  country  becomes  open  again,  entirely  devoid  of  bush. 
Clumps  of  foi’est  make  travel  agreeable  and  pleasant.  The 
traveller  is  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  being  free 
from  the  annoyances  of  the  jungle.  Captain  Sartorius  thinks 
that  the  steam-launches  may  be  easily  drawn  over  the  rocks  of 
the  rapids,  by  which  an  advance  of  the  expedition  will  be  ad- 
vantageously made  by  means  of  the  river  as  far  as  Pesse.  From 
Pesse  three  moderate  marches  will  enable  the  expedition  to 
reach  the  Prah,  whence  no  difficulties  interpose  beyond  to 
Coomassie. 

After  the  most  generous  hospitality  shown  to  us  by  the 
captain  and  his  brother  officers,  we  descended  the  river  next 
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morning,  and  arrived  at  Addah  Forh,  where  the  Commissioner 
and  chief  of  the  expedition  welcomed  us  with  the  news  that 
nearly  all  the  Accras  had  joined  them,  and  to  prophesy  that 
in  four  days  Addah  Forh  would  be  a deserted  camp. 

I hope  that  Governor  Glover  will  be  able  to  make  his  prophecy 
good  ; but  after  some  experience  of  the  native  African,  I am  not 
prepared  to  be  so  sanguine  as  to  say  that  on  the  fifth  day  from 
this  date  the  Governor  will  have  departed  to  the  war.  I incline 
to  the  opinion  that  perhaps  within  eight  days  he  will  be  ready, 
and  once  having  started,  the  great  obstacle  to  rapid  travel  and 
movement  of  forces  has  been  removed  ; and  he  may  be  able,  if  he 
will  be  stern  and  uncompromising  with  the  dilatory  chiefs  and 
permit  of  no  delays,  to  be  on  the  Prah  even  before  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  entire  strength  of  Glover’s  expedition  now  assembled  on 
the  Volta  numbers  about  23,000  men.  11,000  are  at  Yankitty, 
consisting  of  Akims  and  Aquapims  ; 3,000  areatBlappah  ; 2,000 
are  at  Gravie,  or  Agravie  Point ; 550  are  TIaoussas,  GOO  are 
Yorubas,  encamped  at  Addah  Forh.  5,000  Accras  are  advancing 
to  assist  him,  under  Kings  Solomon  and  Tarkey. 

The  assembling  of  this  powerful  force  proves  the  qualities  of 
Glover  and  his  subordinates.  If  the  commission  had  about  100 
British  officers,  all  capable  men,  the  expedition  under  Sir  Garnet 
would  be  unnecessary. 

To-morrow  I return  by  the  ‘ Dauntless  ’ to  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
at  which  point,  perhaps,  there  may  be  by  this  time  something 
interesting  to  describe.  So  far  this  Ashantee  campaign  has  been 
devoid  of  interesting  incidents,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  the  campaign  has  not  as  yet  begun. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  ‘BLACK  WATCH’  AND  ITS  OFFICERS — TEETOTALISM— THE  RAGE 
AMONG  THEM— STEWARDS  DISGUSTED— CHRISTMAS— COMMISSARY 
O’CONNOR — THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  CONTROL  OFFICERS  ON  THE  GOLD 
COAST 

December  16,  1873. 

Arriving  from  Addah  Forh,  I found  that  the  white  troops,  con- 
sisting of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  23rd  Fusiliers,  and  the  42nd 
Highlanders— the  Black  W atch — had  at  last  come,  to  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  staff,  and  the  Press 
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correspondents.  The  troopships  ‘ Tamar,’  ‘ Himalaya,’  and  the 
‘ Sarmatian  ’ conveyed  the  soldiers  from  Britain  to  the  African 
coast. 

I had  always  a strong  desire  to  see  the  Highlanders  in  their 
kilts,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  Africans,  I was  pretty  certain 
that  the  sight  of  such  a splendid  body  of  kilted  men  would  have 
a fine  effect  on  the  native  mind,  but  on  visiting  the  ‘ Sarmatian  ’ 
I heard  to  my  regret  that  they  had  left  their  kilts  behind  them, 
and  that  they  were  breeched,  like  ordinary  British  soldiers,  in  the 
unpicturesque  Norfolk  grey.  The  cause  was,  I am  told,  the  kilts 
were  not  fit  for  the  bush-work  ; that  the  authorities  feared  that 
thorns  and  cacti  would  have  so  wounded  the  epidermis  of  the 
soldiers,  that  they  would  in  a short  time  be  disabled  from  active 
service. 

To  me,  who  am  an  old  campaigner  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  having  been  here  now  seven  weeks,  it  was  amusing  to 
watch  the  oflicers’  faces.  They  are  mostly  all  young  men  of  very 
good  families,  with  cream-coloured  complexions,  light  hair  and 
whiskers,  as  if  they  had  all  been  turned  out  of  one  mould. 

They  all  seem  weighed  down  by  the  one  pervading  thought, 
‘How shall  I stand  the  climate  V and  their  features  consequently 
are  cast  in  an  interesting  pensive  melancholy.  Not  that  they  are 
a bit  afraid  of  the  campaign  or  of  however  adverse  a future,  but 
they  have  heard  so  much  about  the  disagreeable  climate,  that  they 
naturally  feel  anxious  about  it.  Each  has  taken  great  efforts  to 
study  the  very  latest  suggested  precautionary  measures  by  those 
who  fortunately  or  unfortunately  have  been  to  Africa  and  still 
survive,  and  whose  effusive  correspondence  on  the  African  climate 
has  done  more  harm  than  good. 

With  a naivetd  quite  interesting,  these  young  Highland  oflicers 
tell  you  of  the  plans  they  have  adopted  to  guard  against  the  fever  ; 
of  the  good  advice  which  some  friends  have  been  kind  enough  to 
give  them,  which  they  think  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  One 
beardless  boy,  whose  soft  face  and  pure  complexion  neither  sun 
has  tanned  nor  wind  embrowned,  tells  us  confidentially  that  he 
has  adopted  the  mosquito  bar  plan  : 1 They  tell  me  it  is  a sure 
protection  against  fever  ; what  do  you  think  of  it  1 ’ Another 
tells  us  he  means  to  stick  to  quinine  :•  ‘Two  grains  in  a glass  of 
sherry,  taken  each  morning  before  coffee  or  chocolate,  will  do  the 
job  sure,  won’t  it  ? Don’t  you  think  so  1 ’ he  asks  anxiously. 
Another,  a fleshy  stalwart  young  man,  whose  muscles  have  found 
ere  this  ample  exercise  over  Scotch  moors,  is  determined  to  eschew 
all  liquors,  ‘None  of  your  brandies,  soda  sherry,  gin,  or  anything 
of  that  sort  for  me.  My  opinion  is  that  people  wouldn’t  die  if 
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it  were  not  that  they  kill  themselves  drinking.’  This  he  delivered 
with  an  air  of  one  who  knew  all  about  it ; and  to  prove  how  brave 
his  resolutions  are,  he  bawls  out  to  the  steward  to  bring  him  an 
ice  lemonade  mixture.  The  stewards  of  the  ‘ Sarmatian  ’ com- 
plained to  me  that  during  the  voyage  the  officers  drank  nothing 
but  lemonade.  ‘Hi  never  seed  such  a teetotal  set  in  my  life,’ 
uttered  a cockney  waiter,  as  he  passed  by  me,  bearing  a tray 
loaded  with  lemonade  mixtures. 

How  these  young  fellows  will  stand  the  climate,  and  how  they 
bear  up  under  privations  in  the  African  tropics,  must  be  left  for 
future  chapters  to  tell.  They  will  do  their  duty,  no  doubt,  and 
up  to  the  moment  of  debarkation  and  the  day  of  departure  for  the 
interior,  the  British  Government  will  assist  them  with  prudent 
wisdom  and  care  to  retain  what  energy  they  possess  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  duty.  The  white  regiments  will  remain  quartered 
on  board  the  transports  ; nay,  they  have  already  departed  seaward 
for  a cruise  which  is  to  last  ten  days. 

Meantime,  during  this  cruise,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  hurry 
the  final  preparations  for  the  great  march.  The  road  has  already 
been  cleared  of  bush  as  far  as  the  Prah  river.  Stores  in  large 
quantities  are  being  conveyed  to  Prahsu,  the  frontier  post  of  the 
Protectorate  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Prah.  There  are 
probably  some  4,000  carriers  altogether  engaged  in  the  work  of 
transport,  and  each  station  is  amply  furnished  with  a supply  of 
stores.  The  arrangements  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  are  superb, 
and  a strong  force  of  medical  men  has  been  placed  at  each 
camp. 

The  British  Government  has  been  lavish  in  the  outfit  for  this 
campaign  ; every  imaginable  thing  requisite  for  a soldier  in 
health  and  in  sickness  is  to  be  found  here  in  abundance.  As  yet 
I have  not  heard  of  a single  deficient  article,  though  I have  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  many  unnecessary  articles,  but  that  is  a small 
fault. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  leaves  Cape  Coast  for  the  Prah  on 
December  27  ; the  staff  leave  on  the  26th.  Excepting  a de- 
scription of  the  country  and  the  camp,  I do  not  expect  that  there 
will  be  much  of  interest  attached  to  an  eighty-mile  march.  The 
excitement  of  the  campaign  will  begin  when  the  white  troops 
shall  have  crossed  the  Prah,  and  shall  begin  to  struggle  through 
the  bushes  of  Ashantee-land. 

On  December  23,  Sir  Garnet  proceeded  to  Chamali  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Prah,  in  the  flagship  of  the  African  squadron,  the 
‘ Active.’  He  expected  to  have  to  rebombard  the  village  which 
behaved  so  treacherously  to  Commodore  Commerell,  but  he  found 
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no  inhabitant  on  the  beach,  though  he  landed  with  a force  of 
marines  to  search  for  the  natives  who  have  been  so  vicious. 

We  hear  that  the  African  mail  steamer,  the  ‘ Soudan,’  has 
been  lost  between  Madeira  and  Sierra  Leone.  She  had  on  board 
15,000?.  in  specie  for  the  use  of  Sir  Garnet,  who  is  without  any 
money  at  present,  having  sent  his  cash  lately  down  to  Glover. 

Glover  is  to  be  at  the  Prah  by  January  15,  and  as  this  river, 
or  a branch  of  it,  runs  diagonally  across  the  country  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  he  will  be  able  to  reach  the  Prah  within  three 
days  after  leaving  the  Volta,  and  both  forces  will  then  continue 
their  march  to  Coomassie  along  two  lines  of  a triangle,  the  apex 
being  the  capital  of  Ashantee. 

Christmas  of  1873  is  over.  We  commemorated  the  day  with 
as  much  goodwill  towards  one  another  as  good  Christian  men  ap- 
pear to  possess  elsewhere.  To  temper  the  comfortless  sterility  of 
such  a day,  passed  alone  in  our  own  houses,  on  such  cheer  as 
tinned  Australian  meat,  which  is  an  ununctuous  heap  of  coarse 
fibre,  we  met  by  invitation  in  social  circles  at  the  houses  of  our 
friends. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  entertained  his  friends  at  Government 
House,  with  what  means  of  hospitality  his  caterer  permitted  him. 
There  were  any  number  of  convivial  tables  scattered  among  the 
dwellings  of  officers  at  the  Fort  and  other  places.  The  Press 
Corps  met  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Cleaver,  the  agent 
of  the  Swanzy  Brothers. 

I augur  nothing  but  completest  success  eventually  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  expedition,  but  it  is  an  anxious  question  just  qow, 
‘ Shall  we  be  able  to  march  this  distance  of  140  miles  to  Coomassie 
and  be  back  to  Cape  Coast  before  the  rainy  season  commences  1 ’ 
when  we  evidently  are  much  behindhand  already.  If  not,  the 
British  people  will  have  ample  cause  for  dissatisfaction ; if 
we  do,  they  will  have  as  ample  reason  to  bless  the  Government 
which  selected  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  for  the  command.  We  all 
like  Sir  Garnet  so  much  that  we  would  wish  to  see  him  return 
with  honour  and  glory  to  himself. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  capability  of  the  British  troops, 
now  at  sea  oil'  Cape  Coast,  to  force  their  way  to  Coomassie 
against  all  odds.  They  consist  of  picked  regiments — the  famous 
‘ Black  Watch  ’ (the  42nd  Highlanders),  the  Boyal  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
and  the  Rille  Brigade,  with  a naval  battalion  of  picked  men. 
We  may  conlidently  back  these  white  men  against  any  number 
of  Ashantees.  Even  the  tribes  of  the  entire  West  Coast  of 
Africa  combined  could  not  oppose  them  successfully,  bush  or  no 
bush.  Their  numbers  are  comparatively  few,  but  their  disci- 
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pline  is  perfect,  their  pluck  is  traditional,  their  heroic  endurance 
of  evils  undoubted,  their  chief  is  a soldier  of  reputation  and 
great  promise,  their  officers  are  superb  men  individually  and 
collectively. 

Give  them  food,  look  after  their  health  as  best  you  can,  do 
your  duty  to  them,  and  they  will  walk  to  Coomassie,  though 
every  tree  in  the  forest,  between  here  and  Coomassie,  became 
transformed  to  armed  men. 

A peep  within  the  Castle  yard  would  give  one  a better  idea 
of  the  labour  of  a Control  officer  on  whom  falls  the  responsibility 
of  supplying  the  army. 

Fancy  a castle,  a huge  structure  of  stone  and  mortar,  white- 
washed a glaring  white,  with  galleries  and  walls  inclosing  a 
spacious  courtyard.  Lounging  in  the  galleries,  out  of  the  torrid 
heat,  are  the  invalids,  who,  being  unable  from  sickness  to  work, 
look  down  on  their  fellows  out  in  the  painful  glare  reflected  from 
the  snowy  whitewashed  walls.  In  the  courtyard  are  immense 
piles  of  stores,  being  checked  by  a boyish  youth  who  braves 
tropical  heat  for  the  first  time.  He  is  fresh  from  an  English 
military  school.  His  slender  figure,  dressed  neatly  in  Norfolk 
grey,  his  head  with  short  clustering  curls  of  light  brown  hair 
escaping  from  under  his  helmet,  his  face  almost  transparent,  and 
pallid  complexion,  forms  an  agreeable  picture  in  the  midst  of  the 
nude  athletes  of  Fantee  land,  who  obey  his  slightest  gesture  with 
an  affecting  readiness.  He  is  like  a young  Daniel  in  the  midst  of 
lions. 

Yonder,  before  a great  heap  of  bread-sacks  just  landed  from 
the  transport  ship,  stands  Commissary  O’Connor.  His  hand  is 
just  now  upraised  directing  a burly  chief  of  a tribe  how  to  pile 
the  stores  under  another  shed.  His  frank  bearing  and  humorous 
language  make  him  a general  favourite  with  the  Afiicans.  H is 
artless  commands  win  for  him  respectful  and  ready  obedience 
from  all,  though  he  has  all  sorts  of  irrepressible  characters  to  deal 
with. 

To  my  right  is  another  officer,  Mr.  Ravenscroft,  who  has 
also  a cheery,  hearty  way  of  ordering  men  about.  He  is  also 
in  his  shirt-sleeves.  The  hot  sun  has  burnt  his  face  to  redness, 
and  he  is,  I am  sure,  uncommonly  thirsty,  because  of  the  stifling 
heat. 

Endless  files  of  half-naked  bearers  come  and  go,  go  and  come, 
with  bread-sacks,  meat-kegs,  flour,  and  rice-boxes,  chests  of  tea 
and  sugar,  and  an  indescribable  variety  of  things  which  troops  on 
a campaign  will  require. 

A large  number  of  men  and  women  are  arranged  in  rows, 
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ready  for  the  porterage  of  supplies  required  immediately  at  the 
front.  They  will  shortly  take  their  leave  in  charge  of  an  officer, 
who  must  give  account  to  another  officer  at  the  front  of  what  he 
brings. 

Some  sinewy,  athletic  feilows  are  preparing  to  move  off  to 
stations  in  the  interior,  with  hammocks.  Their  beautiful  bronze 
figures  captivate  the  eye  for  an  instant,  until  it  is  distracted  by 
another  fresh  gang  of  men  coming  in  with  great  water-casks  on 
the  hand-carts,  for  the  use  of  the  Fort,  from  the  condenser  at 
Salt  Pond. 

Over  all  shines  the  sun  relentlessly,  with  a fierceness  which 
few  who  have  not  experienced  its  uncomfortable  heat  in  the  torrid 
region  can  understand. 

Just  outside  the  Castle  yard  are  other  scenes,  where  the 
Control  men  are  observed  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
devotion  to  their  hard  duties.  Perspiring  faces  and  coatless 
figures  of  Europeans  are  seen  here  also,  superintending  the 
landing  of  stores  amid  the  roar  of  surf,  which  is  almost  stunning. 
Surf-boats  go  out  and  come  in,  but  nothing  is  done  unsystemati- 
cally. Though  the  picture  is  one  of  a large  concourse  of  men, 
white  and  black,  in  a confused  mass  while  engaged  in  their  various 
duties,  and  a wild,  foaming,  surfy  sea  dashing  against  rock  and 
whelming  boats  and  men,  every  article  landed  must  be  rigorously 
accounted  for,  every  group  has  its  overseer  and  director  from  the 
Control  Corps. 

These  are  a few  of  the  labours  which  the  men  in  this  depart- 
ment are  engaged  in  ; to  enumerate  them  all  would  be  almost 
impossible  ; to  dwell  upon  them  longer  is  needless. 

A gentleman  has  lately  landed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Colonel 
Colley,  reputed  to  be  a first-class  organiser,  whose  duties  will  be 
to  apportion  the  transport  gangs  along  the  road  to  Coomassie 
between  the  several  stations,  to  procure  as  large  a force  of 
bearers  as  may  be  possible,  to  guard  against  the  wholesale 
desertion  of  natives  which  has  been  going  on,  to  the  delay  of 
the  advance. 

Strong  contingents  have  been  already  procured.  From  600  to 
700  have  been  received  from  King  Play  at  Dix  Cove,  and  from 
500  to  600  from  Elmina.  But  there  will  now  be  a constant 
accession  of  carriers  to  the  already  large  number  in  active 
employment,  and  we  may  begin  to  congratulate  Sir  Garnet 
that  the  great  difficulty  of  the  hour  has  been  tided  over  so 
rapidly. 

The  stations  at  which  the  European  troops  will  rest  on  their 
journey  to  the  Prah  are  as  follows  ; 
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1st  day,  Inquibim  from  Cape  Coast  ....  G 

2nd  „ Accroful  from  Inquibim G 

3rd  „ Yan  Coomassie  from  Accroful  ...  10 

4th  „ Mansu  from  Yan  Coomassie  ....  10 

5th  „ Sutah  from  Mansu 9 

fith  „ Yan  Coomassie  (Assin)  from  Sutah  . . 12 

7th  „ Barracoe  from  Yan  Coomassie  ...  10 

8th  „ Prahsu,  on  the  Prah  .....  G 


Total  . . 69 


CHAPTER  VIII 

TO  THE  FRONT  !— THE  JUNGLE — THE  FOREST — THE  CAMPS — ALONG  THE 
ROAD  TO  PRAHSU — THE  OFFICERS  COMMANDING  DESCRIBED — MAJOR 
HOME,  FESTING,  WEBBER,  EVELYN  WOOD — BAKER  RUSSELL 

January  6,  1874. 

At  3 p.m.  we  deserted  the  houses  that  had  sheltered  us  during  the 
probationary  term  of  our  stay  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  sun 
was  hot,  the  incandescence  of  the  stone  walls  was  disagreeably 
warm,  the  streets  were  almost  empty  of  white  men  as  we  emerged 
out  into  such  oppressive  sunlight ; but  the  natives  were  out,  that 
is,  the  female  portion,  for  the  men  were  ‘ absent  in  the  war.’  The 
little  children  were  grovelling  on  the  warm  streets,  and  tumbling 
about  in  the  gutters  and  on  the  door- steps',  recklessly  unconscious 
that  the  ‘ Press  Gang  ’ were  moving  lor  the  front,  the  little 
savages  ! 

The  road  to  Coomassie  led  by  the  main  drain  of  Cape  Coast, 
and  as  we  looked  at  the  green  slime  and  lazy  rillet,  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  we  should  have  little  of  its  evil  odour  any 
more.  Then,  skirting  the  base  of  Connor’s  Hill  on  one  side,  and 
passing  by  Prospect  Hill,  we  were  soon  shut  off,  by  low  hills  such 
as  are  found  scattered  along  the  coast  line,  from  all  view  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  finally  from  the  sea,  the  last  impression  of  which 
was  that  of  a blue  expanse  of  water  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

The  road  was  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  a rise  along  its 
centre,  and  a furrow  on  each  side  to  drain  off  the  water.  The 
telegraph  line,  a very  novel  institution  in  Fantee  land — a long- 
fetich  charm,  as  some  of  the  natives  believed  it  to  be — was  laid 
along  on  bamboo  poles,  and  as  we  looked  at  that  the  barbarity  of 
the  country  was  somewhat  relieved. 
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We  had  heard  a great  deal  about  the  ‘hush’  while  at  Cape 
Coast ; here  it  was,  on  either  hand,  covering  hollows,  hills,  slopes, 
and  summits,  overwhelming  the  earth  with  its  luxuriance  and 
density. 

Fancy  an  untrimmed  English  hedge,  if  you  can,  fifteen  and 
twenty  feet  high,  scores  of  miles  in  depth,  where  you  see  only  an 
innumerable  variety  of  brushwood  and  plants  trying  to  overgrow 
one  another,  and  you  will  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  thick- 
ness and  character  of  the  bush.  There  are  but  few  large  trees 
to  be  seen  the  first  few  miles  ; bush  has  usurped  every  inch  of 
ground  : which  proves  that  in  former  times — how  long  ago  no 
one  can  tell — this  tract  of  country  between  Cape  Coast  and 
Inquibim  was  pretty  extensively  cultivated.  Adding  to  this  im- 
pression are  the  frequent  patches  of  the  undying  plantain  plant, 
whose  broad  fronds  of  a pale  green  colour  .are  in  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  darker  green  of  the  ordinary  bush. 

After  six  miles  of  such  scenery,  the  road  every  now  and  then 
dipping  down  into  hollows  and  rising  up  short  abrupt  steeps  and 
brush-covered  knolls,  we  arrived  at  Inquibim. 

At  Inquibim  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  an  idea  how  well  the 
British  Government  can  and  does  take  care  of  its  troops.  Accom- 
modations for  sleeping,  in  the  shape  of  immense  sheds  thickly 
thatched,  and  walled  with  plantain  leaves  arranged  symmetrically, 
are  constructed  to  relieve  the  soldiers  from  further  labour  upon 
arrival  at  camp.  Under  these  sheds  are  long  platforms  of  split 
bamboo,  raised  a couple  of  feet  above  the  earth,  to  prevent  the 
tired  men  from  throwing  themselves  upon  the  ground  as  they 
arrive  hot  and  perspiring  after  their  march. 

Opposite  these  sheds  are  the  spacious  huts  constructed  for  the 
reception  of  stores,  for  the  accommodation  of  Control  and  regimen- 
tal officers.  In  the  centre  of  the  camp  is  an  open  shelter,  covering 
an  enormous  iron  tank  weighing  over  two  tons,  which  contains  a 
filter  invented  by  Captain  Crease  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 
One  of  its  qualities  is  that  it  filters  beautifully  clean  water  as 
fast  as  it  may  be  required.  The  tank  contains  many  hundred 
gallons  of  water.  By  this  provident  measure  the  thirsty  troops 
are  saved  from  the  inconvenience  and  illness  consequent  upon 
drinking  the  unfiltered  water  of  these  parts,  the  properties  of 
which  have  an  exceedingly  bad  effect  on  the  constitutions  of 
Europeans. 

Three  or  four  bullocks  imported  from  San  Iago,  of  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Isles,  in  the  meanwhile  feed  on  the  sweetest  plantain 
fronds  around  the  camp,  until  they  are  converted  into  beef  for  the 
troops. 
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Between  Inquibim  and  Accroful,  where  we  stop  on  our  first 
night,  the  scenery  is  of  the  same  character  as  between  Inquibim 
and  Cape  Coast,  though  it  is  noticeable  that  the  large  trees  are 
more  numerous.  The  bamboo,  the  most  useful  of  all  woods  for 
an  army,  grows  more  frequent.  We  passed  by  two  or  three 
remnants  of  Fantee  villages,  which  were  abandoned  by  the  people 
when  the  news  of  the  Ashantee  invasion  startled  them  from  their 
homes. 

Accroful  was  a pretty  station  occupying  the  crown  of  a low 


ACCROFUL 

hill,  in  charge  of  a youth  just  from  Sandhurst  College.  He  was 
a rosy-cheeked,  beardless  lad  when  he  arrived,  but  he  has  already 
been  converted  into  something  resembling  a campaigner.  The 
sun  has  tanned  his  face,  and  he  has  been  a victim  to  two  or  three 
attacks  of  fever.  But  the  insouciant  way  in  which  he  takes  his 
punishment  shows,  that  though  there  is  but  gristle  and  aptitude 
in  him  as  yet,  there  will  be  bone  and  muscle  and  value  in  him  be- 
fore many  years.  These  young  tough  Britons  show  remarkable 
plasticity  and  adaptiveness  in  their  characters.  Old  General 
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Jackson,  ‘ Old  Hickory,’  would  have  at  once  embraced  the  young 
hero,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  of  the  ‘ right  sort.’ 

Filters,  iron  tanks,  sleeping  accommodations,  stores  &c.  await 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Accroful  station,  and  I am  told  that 
these  will  be  found  at  every  station. 

On  the  28th  we  left  Accroful  and  resumed  our  journey.  About 
a couple  of  hundred  yards  beyond,  we  came  to  a still  deep  pool 
and  creek,  bridged  over  by  Major  R.  Home  and  his  Engineers. 
In  the  pool  sported  several  dusky  females  in  a state  of  nature. 
When  the  waters  were  undisturbed,  the  pool  lay  black  and  still, 
with  here  and  there  a water-lily  resting  its  large  leaves  on  the 
surface. 

A mile  or  two  beyond  the  creek  we  came  to  a perfect  arbour, 
formed  by  the  embracing  stalks  of  two  rows  of  bamboo  clumps, 
where  the  shade  was  gratefully  cool.  At  frequent  intervals, 
after  this  experience,  the  over-sunny  road  became  sheltered  by 
gigantic  trees,  cotton-woods,  and  teak ; palms  also  cropped  out 
above  tall  masses  of  brush,  and  by  their  graceful  feathery  leaves 
added  a charm  to  an  otherwise  tame  scenery. 

The  soil  about  this  part  is  evidently  different  to  that  which 
sends  out  such  luxuriant  crops  of  bush  near  the  coast.  There 
the  soil  is  composed  of  coarse  sand,  covered  with  a slight  coat 
of  vegetable  mould  ; here  the  vegetable  deposit  is  of  a greater 
depth,  and  has  more  consistency,  hence  the  more  vigorous  cha- 
racter of  the  shrubs  and  trees  and  the  greater  variety  of  plants. 
Flowers  were  also  more  numerous  ; in  some  parts,  from  their 
rich  colouring,  they  were  a perfect  feast  to  the  eye,  and  diffused 
a subtle,  fragrant  aroma.  And  as  we  passed  over  more  than 
usually  moist  places,  a singularly  sweet  fragrance,  as  of  lotus 
and  lilies,  was  borne  on  the  gentle  air,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
forest,  as  if  far  in  the  gloomy  recesses  there  were  deep  and  still 
expanses  of  water  nourishing  the  beautiful  plants. 

About  noon  we  came  to  Dunquah,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Festing.  This  post  was  first  occupied  by  this  brave 
soldier  on  October  11,  1873.  Here  were  also  Lieutenant  Filleter 
of  the  2nd  West  Indians,  Lieutenant  Vandermeulen  of  the  50th 
Regiment,  Doctor  Gore,  Mr.  Irvine  of  the  Scotch  Fusiliers, 
Surgeon-Major  Fox,  Messrs.  Beardmore  and  Hamilton  of  the 
Control  Department. 

Whatever  reputations  may  be  made  by  officers  for  gallantry 
around  Coomassie,  it  will  never  be  forgotten  that,  long  before 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  Special  Service  Corps  arrived  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Festing,  Royal  Marine 
Artillery,  had  several  times  distinguished  himself  in  actions 
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with  the  Ashantees.  Until  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  came  to  take 
command,  it  was  the  prominent  figure  of  Festing  which  attracted 
men’s  attention.  He  had  met  and  defeated  the  enemy  near 
Elmina  in  August,  had  driven  them  back  from  several  points 
along  the  Prahsu  and  Cape  Coast  road  ; had  defeated  them  at 
Dunquah,  and  indeed  contributed  by  his  restless  activity  and 
intrepidity  to  the  demoralisation  of  Amanquatia’s  army  more 
than  any  other  officer.  As  he  is  very  likely  to  be  kept  be- 
hind in  charge  of  Prahsu,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  these 
things,  that  they  may  not  be  obliterated  by  memories  of  later 
achievements. 

Upon  conversing  with  one  of  the  Control  officers,  I find  the 
British  Government  is  evidently  determined  to  win  praise  for 
the  very  liberal  allowance  of  food  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  prudential  measures  it  has  adopted  for  the 
welfare  of  the  troops. 

The  following  scale  of  rations  for  each  man  is  exceedingly 
liberal,  and  any  soldier  who  can  retain  his  appetite  must  survive 
all  malarial  influences  on  such  fare  : 

1 A pound  of  meat,  salt  or  fresh. 

1 pound  of  pressed  meat. 

lj  pound  of  biscuit. 

4 ounces  of  pressed  vegetables. 

2 ounces  of  rice,  or  2 ounces  of  preserved  peas. 

3 ounces  of  sugar. 

f ounce  of  tea. 

| ounce  of  salt, 
ounce  of  pepper. 

The  meat  is  either  to  be  tinned  Australian  beef  or  mutton, 
salt  beef,  or  salt  pork,  which  is  carried  in  50-lb.  kegs.  The 
fresh  meat  is  procured  from  the  bullocks  imported  fiom  San 

Ias°- 

Up  to  this  time  there  are  60  officers  on  service  in  the  Fantee 
country  belonging  to  the  Medical  and  Control  Departments, 
exclusive  of  the  Line  officers.  There  are  also  new  arrivals  on 
each  steamer. 

I sometimes  think  how  well  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  could  spare 
a few  of  these  officers  for  the  service  of  Captain  Glover.  Alto- 
gether, Sir  Garnet  must  have  over  250  officers  in  his  command, 
though  his  force  numbers  only  3,000  men.  Poor  Captain  Glover 
has  only  10  ! Yet  Glover  had  a force  eight  times  numerically 
stronger  when  I visited  him.  I have  been  fearfully  chaffed 
for  my  championship  of  him.  Many  officers  ask  me  when  I 
mean  to  start  an  expedition  in  search  of  Glover  the  second 
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time.  But  I still  maintain  my  faith  that  Coomassie  will  not 
fall  without  the  assistance  or  the  influence  of  his  force  being 
recognised,  and  in  that  faith  I mean  to  remain  until  the  war  is 
over. 

Dunquah  as  it  appears  now,  under  the  able  and  efficient 
management  of  Colonel  Festing,  has  a very  neat  and  symmetric 
appearance.  Rows  of  well-built  huts,  sheds,  store-rooms,  meet 
the  eye  everywhere,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  camp  is  a 
redoubt  fenced  with  abattis.  It  is  also  considered  a tolerably 
healthy  station.  Certainly  the  large  clearing  about  it  tends  to 
create  that  belief  ; besides,  Dunquah  being  placed  on  a low  hill, 
is  fortunate  in  having  sufficient  steepness  of  slope  on  each 
side. 

Out  of  the  sunlight,  garish  and  dazzling,  into  the  gloom 
again,  as  we  resume  our  journey  to  Mansu,  the  next  station. 
The  forest  grew  denser  and  loftier  ; there  were  cotton-woods  of 
extraordinary  height  and  girth,  and  huge  buttresses  to  support 
the  colossal  stems  ; there  were  sturdy  teaks  with  lower  crowns 
of  foliage,  and  tamarinds  spreading  out  in  broad  terraces  of 
lighter  green,  gum-trees  upreared  their  dark  foliage,  and  slender 
palm-trees  shot  their  graceful  heads  to  view,  all  of  which  become 
more  frequent,  assume  taller  proportions  and  greater  girth,  as  we 
move  on. 

The  road  is  all  a glade  ; an  impervious  depth  of  leafage, 
formed  by  the  commingling  branches  overhead,  shelters  us  from 
the  sun.  The  Engineers  have  done  their  work  so  well  that  it 
becomes  a pleasure  to  walk  on  the  smooth,  broad  road,  though 
there  are  parts  where  the  corduroys  make  it  unpleasant  for  a 
short  time.  Steeps  and  descents,  up  and  down  hills,  vary  the 
uniformity  of  the  level  forest  land  and  jungle  ; a few  rippling 
streams  which  we  have  to  cross  during  the  day  are  not  un- 
picturesque  reliefs  to  eyes  jaded  with  the  llanking  walls  of 
vegetation. 

Mansu  is  a camp  of  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Webber,  of  the 
2nd  West  Indians,  is  Commandant.  It  is  to  be  the  great  central 
depot  between  Prahsu  and  Cape  Coast. 

Report  had  conveyed  to  us  an  impression  that  this  camp 
was  most  salubrious,  but  at  a glance  we  perceived  its  incorrect- 
ness. As  if  any  one  spot  in  this  great  tract  of  jungle-forest 
could  be  more  salubrious  than  another  ! Why,  the  very  sight 
of  the  dull  skies  and  moisture-dripping  woods,  and  the  wet 
tangle,  made  darker,  more  melancholy  by  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere, disabused  us  of  the  impression  that  we  had  found  a 
sanatorium. 
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Report  had  also  erred  and  gone  widely  astray  from  the  truth 
when  it  stated  that  Mansu  was  situated  on  a plateau.  I have 
Been  compelled  to  state  that  certain  stations  are  situated  on  hills, 
hut  uidess  the  statement  is  qualihed  by  the  remark  that  these 
hills  are  mere  crests  of  forested  land-waves,  people  may  have  an 
idea  that  this  is  a hilly  country,  and  therefore  healthy.  Neither 
is  the  location  of  Mansu  on  a plateau. 

Perhaps  a truer  idea  of  this  country  may  be  gained  if  I state 
that  from  Cape  Coast  to  Mansu  the  land,  stripped  of  its  thick 
garniture  of  forest  and  jungle,  would  appear  to  be  undulating, 
some  land-waves  higher  than  others,  some  troughs,  or  hollows, 
or  dells,  deeper  than  others  ; but  there  is  a general  uniformity 
of  undulation,  all  of  which  is  covered  with  forest,  undergrowth  of 
all  tropical  trees,  and  plants.  This  vegetation  spreads  out  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  road,  shaded  by  the  commingling  and 
embracing  branches,  is  more  like  a tunnel  than  a highway. 

There  were  about  1,500  natives  at  work  at  Mansu,  when  we 
passed  through,  engaged  under  various  officers  in  the  ditFerent 
services.  Colonel  Webber,  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment, 
despite  the  frequent  invaliding  of  his  subordinates,  has  con- 
trived by  attention  to  sanitary  rules  to  make  Mansu  as  healthy 
as  its  melancholy  surroundings  will  permit.  A pool  near  by,  to 
which  some  youths  have  given  the  term  ‘ lake,’  affords  the  advan- 
tages of  bathing,  which  if  visited  with  moderation  conduces  to 
health. 

Two  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment  were  the  first  to  cross 
the  Prah  river.  Colonel  Webber  had  invited  volunteers  to 
step  forward  for  the  very  dangerous  task  of  following  the 
retreating  Asliantee  army,  and  to  make  their  way  to  the  river, 
to  discover  whether  any  of  the  natives  were  still  on  the  southern 
side.  Two  brave  fellows  volunteered,  one  of  whom  is  Robert 
Fagan,  B 905,  2nd  West  India  Regiment.  I regret  that  I do 
not  remember  his  comrade’s  name.  These  two  plunged  into  the 
bush  after  the  enemy,  traced  them  to  the  river,  then  crossed  the 
river,  and  writing  their  names  on  a piece  of  paper,  nailed  it  to 
a tree  as  a witness  that  they  had  performed  their  mission 
faithfully. 

These  West  Indians  are  undoubtedly  fine  men.  I do  not 
bestow  on  them  this  praise  being  affected  by  the  incident  just 
related,  but  from  impartial  observation  of  their  conduct  and 
discipline.  For  size  they  may  well  be  called  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  West  Indian  Grenadiers,  to  which  title  may  be  attached, 
for  their  long  and  trying  service,  the  yet  more  honourable  title  of 
‘ Most  Faithful.’ 
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As  an  evidence  of  their  fidelity  may  be  cited  the  readiness 
of  these  soldiers  to  carry  loads,  when  the  Fantees,  by  their 
desertion,  seemed  to  have  demoralised  all  arrangements  of  trans- 
port. It  must  not  be  said  that  the  West  Indians  were  more 
fitted  for  the  work  than  European  soldiers  ; the  statistics  of 
mortality  amongst  them  during  their  period  of  service  on  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone  prove  that  their  constitutions  are 
as  frail  before  malarial  diseases  as  those  of  Europeans.  Had 


they  been  so  disposed  they  need  not  have  volunteered  as  porters, 
for  all  medical  men  would  have  refused  to  countenance  arbitrary 
orders. 

A great  deal  of  the  merit  — though  it  does  not  detract  from 
that  belonging  to  Colonel  Webber,  of  having  brought  this 
regiment,  by  kindly  treatment  and  constant  personal  supervision, 
to  the  present  high  standard  of  excellence — is  due  to  Major 
Bravo.  It  is  well  known  that  up  to  a few  years  ago  British 
officers  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  stern,  and  displaying  too 
much  of  the  zeal  of  martinets  to  make  themselves  beloved  by  the 
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coloured  troops  in  her  Majesty’s  regiinents,  but  this  belief  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  attachment  the  2nd  West  India 
Regiment  bears  towards  Major  Bravo,  who  has  evinced  his 
interest  in  his  profession  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  command 
through  long  months  of  most  arduous  service  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa. 

Captain  Grant,  also  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  is 
another  officer  who  has  distinguished  himself  on  this  campaign. 
The  memorable  exploit  of  his,  in  precipitating  his  company 
against  the  besiegers  of  Abracrampa,  will  not  be  readily  forgotten. 
Acts  of  great  gallantry  and  intrepidity  serve  to  give  an  historical 
interest  to  a regiment,  and  when  the  history  of  this  campaign  is 
written,  it  will  be  found  that  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment  has 
a conspicuous  name  in  its  pages  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  their  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen. 

The  march  to  Sutah,  and  thence  to  Yan  Coomassie  (Assin), 
was  through  a forest,  where  powers  of  description  fail.  In 
density  and  wild  luxuriance  it  eclipsed  everything  I have  ever 
seen  in  Africa.  I do  not  suppose  that  anything  in  Brazil  even 
can  give  one  a more  thorough  realisation  of  tropical  vegetation 
than  a march  through  the  district  that  intervenes  between  Yan 
Coomassie  (Assin)  and  Mansu. 

Yet  even  through  this  forbidding  region  of  swamps  and 
streams,  shadowy  forest  and  tangled  jungle,  Home’s  Engineers 
have  laboured  triumphantly  to  our  comfort,  convenience  and 
health. 

Ay,  what  languishing  heaviness  of  soul  fills  a man,  as  he,  a 
mere  mite  in  comparison,  travels  through  the  lofty  and  fearful 
forest  aisle  ! If  alone  there  is  an  almost  palpable  silence,  and 
his  own  heart-pulsations  seem  noisy.  A night  darkness  envelops 
him,  and  from  above  but  the  faintest  gleams  of  daylight  can  be 
seen.  A brooding  melancholy  seems  to  rest  on  the  face  of  nature, 
and  the  traveller,  be  he  ever  so  prosaic,  is  filled  with  a vague 
indefinable  sense  of  foreboding,  and  becomes  affected  and  morbid 
in  like  manner  as  the  forest.  When  he  emerges  out  of  the 
depths  of  gloom  and  awesome  shades,  how  like  a burst  of  dazzling 
glory  appears  the  glaring  daylight  ! 

At  Sutah  there  were  vigorous  efforts  being  made  to  prepare 
the  camp  for  the  reception  of  the  troops,  and  Dr.  Thornton  was 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  ameliorate  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  place  within  a very  brief  period.  At  Yan  Coomassie,  Com- 
missaries Marsh  and  Rainsford  were  bestirring  themselves  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  sheds  fifty  yards  in  length  were  in  process 
of  construction. 
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Between  Sutah  and  Barracoe,  the  forest  retained  the  same 
density  and  luxuriance.  At  Barricoe,  as  I rode  up  on  my  mule, 
the  fii’st  of  the  species  seen  in  the  front,  my  appearance  was 
greeted  by  a broad  smile  from  each  of  the  blue-jackets  and 
marines  encamped  here. 

Query  : Were  the  sailors  amused  at  something  odd  in  my 
personal  appearance,  or  at  the  solemn,  serious  face  of  the  long- 
eared animal  I rode  1 I incline  to  the  belief,  though  I should 
feel  gratified  at  the  thought  that  it  was  I who  afforded  the 
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amusement,  that  the  sailors  were  amused  by  the  sight  of  the 
mule.  But  what  is  it,  can  anybody  tell  me,  that  lies  in  a mule’s 
appearance,  that  a sailor  must  always  laugh  and  joke  when  he 
sees  one  1 I have  noticed  in  many  other  lands  that  the  sight  of 
a poor  donkey,  or  of  his  cousin,  the  mule,  provokes  a broad  smile 
on  the  face  of  Jack.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  psycho- 
logical fact,  which  deserves  attention.  I should  be  sorry  indeed 
if  there  were  any  relation,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  between  a 
sailor  and  a mule.  I have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  there 
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was  not  the  slightest  kinship,  because  a sailor’s  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  is  very  keen,  while  a mule  is  an  uncommonly  grave 
animal,  seldom,  if  ever,  disposed  to  wear  a smile.  There  is  a 
stately  gravity  in  him,  even  under  the  most  ludicrous  circum- 
stances. A mule  might  be  carrying  a monkey  on  his  back,  but 
he  would  be  just  as  serious  and  solemn  as  though  he  carried  the 
great  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
►States. 

The  sailors  are  certainly  lively  fellows,  and  do  their  duties 


manfully  whether  on  shipboard  or  ashore.  Though  there  is  as 
much  discipline  in  their  camp  as  in  any  military  force,  yet  their 
awe  of  their  superior  is  not  so  great  as  to  repress  the  high  animal 
spirits  which  they  bring  with  them  on  the  campaign.  They  are 
like  great  schoolboys,  fond  of  sport  and  levity,  and  as  they  swing 
their  lithe  bodies  round  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  roving  life  ashore. 
As  their  hearty  laughter  is  heard  echoing  through  the  woods,  I 
can  fancy  the  wan  face  of  some  invalid  in  the  hospital  hard  by 
lighting  up  pleasurably  at  the  sound,  as  though  it  were  delicious 
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music.  Their  songs  at  night  tend  to  enliven  both  officers  and 
men  ; and  though  the  fare  is  hard  and  the  work  is  plenty,  and 
the  campaign  is  not  yet  very  interesting,  their  hilarious  liveli- 
ness may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  sailors 
of  the  Naval  Brigade  will  perform  their  allotted  duties  when  called 
upon. 

The  march  from  Barracoe  to  Prahsu  was  a short  one,  along 
an  excellent  road.  The  labour  performed  by  the  Engineers  was 
illustrated  by  the  sight  of  the  immense  logs  of  mahogany  and 
hard  African  teak  which  lay  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Some  of 
these  logs  were  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  chopped  through  was  a witness  with  what  raw,  unskilled 
material  Major  Home  and  his  subordinates  Buckle  and  Bell 
effected  a road  through  the  mammoth  timber  of  this  region. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  we  realised  what 
mighty  changes  had  been  wrought  since  December  14.  A space 
of  about  thirty  acres  was  here  cleared  of  the  great  lords  of  the 
forest,  and  the  tangle  of  bush  that  formed  the  undergrowth  : 
lengthy  huts  arranged  on  each  side  for  the  different  regimental 
quarters,  for  the  Control  Department,  the  hospitals,  and  Staff, 
met  the  eye  in  orderly  array. 

Travelling  through  the  vast  camp,  which  echoed  to  the  sound 
of  axes  and  forges,  and  vocal  commands,  we  came  to  the  river 
bank,  where  Rait’s  Haoussa  Artillery  were  encamped  with  their 
tiny  cannon  and  Gatling  menacingly  pointing  across  the  river 
towards  the  enemy’s  land. 

Captain  A.  Rait,  Lieutenants  Knox  and  Saunders  of  the 
Artillery,  had  constructed  a redoubt  at  the  landing,  close  to  the 
old  redoubt  of  18153,  with  the  aid  of  the  line  force  of  Haoussas, 
which,  by  constant  drill  and  persevering  and  patient  attention  to 
discipline,  has  been  brought  to  a high  state  of  efficiency.  The 
Haoussas,  as  I have  said  before,  are  Mohammedans  from  the 
interior  of  West  Africa,  beyond  the  Benin  Bight. 

I witnessed  the  evolutions  of  the  Haoussa  force  yesterday, 
as  conducted  by  Captain  Rait,  and  I must  candidly  confess  that 
few  European  artillerymen  could  have  gone  through  them  in 
better  style. 

And  just  here  I must  digress  to  give  a warning  note  to 
Great  Britain.  Though  I do  not  really  think  she  needs  it,  those 
of  England  who  hear  it  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  sound  advice. 
It  is  said,  though  I do  not  know  how  true  it  is,  that  the  British 
Government  intend  after  the  campaign  is  over  to  surrender  the 
Protectorate  to  natir  es  and  the  Fantees,  to  which  I say  to  English 
people — Do  no  such  thing  ! 
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In  this  people,  specimens  of  which  I have  just  seen  in  the 
Haoussa  Artillery,  in  Wood’s  and  Russell’s  native  regiments, 
you  have  the  elements  of  unlimited  power  and  usefulness.  You 
may  do  with  them  what  you  desire  ; subject  them  to  discipline, 
and  you  have  allies  of  no  contemptible  order  to  labour  for  your 
interests  in  this  land.  You  see  in  them,  poor  and  ignorant 
though  they  be,  the  nucleus  of  a great  empire,  if  your  ambition 
be  to  establish  one,  an  empire  that  in  process  of  time  will  rival 
that  of  India.  The  soil  of  the  land  is  as  rich,  the  forests  are  as 
useful,  as  those  of  India.  The  natives  of  the  soil  you  may  con- 
vert into  allies  as  faithful  as  your  most  loyal  Indian  sepoys. 
Raise  a fort  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  leave  a garrison  of 
Haoussas  here,  let  the  telegraph  stand  between  Prahsu  and  Cape 
Coast,  extend  the  clearing  all  about  the- fort,  invite  natives  to 
occupy  the  settlement,  keep  your  road  to  Cape  Coast  open, 
and  the  peace  of  the  Protectorate  is  assured  for  ever.  This 
present  expedition  has  begun  the  work  of  utility  and  civilisa- 
tion, has  opened  the  path  for  progress  and  beneficent  influence. 
Why  should  you  not  reap  what  you  have  sown  1 Continue  the 
good  work,  and  set  at  nought  all  doubts  about  the  future  of  the 
land  and  the  capability  of  the  people.  You  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  the  people  as  to  the  land  ; no  one 
can  deny  its  superabundant  richness. 

By  keeping  a garrison  at  Prahsu,  your  timber  merchants, 
who  buy  the  valuable  teak  of  India  at  3s.  Gd.  the  cubic  foot,  may 
obtain  the  material  they  need  at  one-half  the  cost.  The  Prah 
river  will  float  anything  needed  on  barges  to  the  coast.  When 
this  clearing  is  extended  around  the  fort,  cotton  planters  may 
be  able  to  export  a large  cargo  of  cotton  annually  to  England, 
for  if  the  seed  is  properly  planted,  I am  certain  that  the  capacity 
of  the  soil  is  so  great  as  to  yield  a bale  of  six  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre.  If  you  prefer  to  cultivate  sugar  cane,  what  part  of 
the  world  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  this  extent  of  alluvial 
deposit  which  lies  for  miles  between  here  and  the  sea  1 Many 
other  staple  products,  such  as  rice,  and  other  things  might  be 
grown,  to  the  enrichment  of  men  disposed  to  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  protection  which  the  little  fort  of  Prahsu  would 
guarantee  to  them. 

The  commanding  officer  of  Prahsu  camp  is  Colonel  Evelyn 
Wood,  of  the  90th  Regiment. 

Here  are  also  Major  Baker  Russell’s  regiment,  Major  R. 
Home’s  Engineers,  and  Rait’s  Artillery.  Sir  Garnet  will  arrive 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  and  the  European  battalions  will  be 
rolling  in  day  after  day. 
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Major  Home,  upon  arrival  of  Sir  Garnet,  will  begin  to  bridge 
the  Prah  river.  The  pontoons  and  materials  for  the  bridge  have 
all  been  brought  up.  There  is  a faint  rumour  flying  about,  that 
the  general  advance  across  the  Prah  will  be  made  on  January  15. 
Captain  Glover  must  be  ready  by  that  date,  Butler  with  the 
Akims,  and  Messrs.  Moore  and  Dalrymple,  if  successful  in  their 
mission,  will  have  the  honour  of  leading  the  Wassaws  to  the 
dread  Ashantee-land. 


CHAPTER  IX 

AN  ASIIANTEE  EMBASSY — CArTAIN  ARTHUR  RAIT  EXHIBITS  THE  GAT- 
LING GUN — ARRIVAL  Of  THE  NAVAL  BRIGADE— THE  2ND  WEST 
INDIANS — BOWDITCU’S  EOOK — COOMASSIE  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1817 
—QUESTIONS 

Prahsu:  January  8,  1871. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  young  General  commanding  the 
Anglo- Ashantee  expedition,  upon  arriving  here  on  the  morning 
of  the  2nd  inst.,  was  well  received.  He  was  mounted  in  solitary 
state  on  the  top  of  a light  buggy,  which  had  been  drawn  all  the 
way  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  by  six  strong  Fantees,  assisted  now 
and  then  over  the  deeper  sloughs  by  the  police  bodyguard. 
Colonel  Wood,  Majors  Russell  and  Home  were  in  the  great  square 
of  the  head-quarters  ready  to  receive  their  chief,  and  when  the 
news  passed  through  the  camp  that  the  General  had  arrived,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  native  troops  manifested  itself  in  a hoarse 
murmur  and  deep  hum  of  joy. 

Sir  Garnet,  having  reported  himself  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits  to  the  numerous  queries  propounded  to  him,  expressed 
himself  very  well  satisfied  with  the  vast  clearing,  the  constr  uction 
of  the  spacious  huts,  the  ample  accommodation  provided  for  the 
white  troops,  and  with  the  prospective  sanitary  condition  of  the 
camp  on  the  Prah.  The  officers  of  his  staff'  corroborated  to  a 
man  the  descriptions  I have  already  given  of  the  country  between 
the  sea  and  the  Prah,  and  gave  the  palm  for  general  discomfort, 
muddy  cataclysms,  desponding  sloughs,  dreary,  depressive,  melan- 
cholic appearance  to  that  part  which  lies  beween  Sutan  and  Yan 
Coomassie  (Assin). 

Early  the  same  morning  Lieutenant  Grant,  in  charge  of 
the  pickets  on  the  other  side  of  the  Prah,  was  informed  by  his 
people  that  there  were  some  strange  people,  probably  Ashan- 
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tees,  skulking  behind  trees  at  some  distance  beyond,  When 
Lieutenant  Grant  arrived  upon  the  scene,  he  found  both  pickets 
and  strangers  gesticulating  violently  towards  each  other,  ducking 
their  heads  and  dodging  behind  any  defensive  tree  that  offered 
itself,  each  evidently  desirous  to  impress  the  other  party  with 
the  feelings  of  amity  which  possessed  them  ; but,  in  the  words 
of  a British  officer  who  criticised  the  performance,  ‘ both  parties 
were  in  a beastly  funk.’  The  Lieutenant,  however,  contrived  to 
calm  the  gesticulative  pantomime,  and  to  induce  the  small  party 
of  Ashantees  to  come  forward,  when  he  was  told  by  a small, 
stoutly  formed  Ashantee,  wearing  a large  square  gold-plated 
badge  on  his  breast,  that  he  was  the  town  crier  of  the  Ashantee 
capital,  come  upon  an  errand  from  the  king  to  the  English  chief  ; 
that  his  companions,  at  least  six  of  them,  were  sent  with  him  to 
see  that  he  did  his  duty. 

‘ But  who  are  the  others  1 There  are  eleven  of  you  alto- 
gether,’ demanded  the  Lieutenant. 

‘ Four  of  them,’  replied  the  messenger,  ‘ are  Ashantees,  who 
overtook  us  on  the  road  from  Amanquatiah’s  camp.’ 

‘ Well,  what  do  they  want  here  if  they  are  not  of  your 
party  V 

‘They  came  to  find  out  where  the  white  men  are.’ 

‘ Oh,  indeed  ! They  are  scouts,  then,’  said  the  Lieutenant. 

‘ If  they  will  accompany  me  they  shall  see  where  the  white  men 
are.’ 

‘ Could  you  not  let  them  return  to  their  chief,  who  is  waiting 
to  hear  from  them  1 ’ demanded  the  messenger. 

‘ No,  I could  not  do  such  a thing.  They  came  to  look  for  the 
white  men.  The  white  men  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Prah  ; 
but  they  must  come  and  see  them  for  themselves,  that  they  may 
be  better  able  to  report  about  the  white  men.’ 

The  eleven  were-  accordingly  brought  across  the  Prah,  and, 
as  the  General  had  arrived,  were  conducted  to  him  ; but  as  he 
was  too  fatigued  to  see  them  just  then,  they  were  taken  to  a 
hut  guarded  by  a detachment  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regi- 
ment. 

The  gold-badged  ambassador  had  brought  a letter  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  from  the  Ashantee  king,  the  contents  of 
which,  when  read,  created  no  small  astonishment  among  the 
staff. 

The  King  of  Ashantee,  in  his  customary  ambiguous  way, 
which  may  be  seen  by  a glance  at  his  former  letters  published 
in  the  Blue  Book,  had  written  to  say  that  he  was  grieved  to  hear 
from  his  messengers  the  losses  his  troops  had  incurred  from  an 
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attack  made  on  them  at  Fasua  by  the  white  people.  The  attack, 
he  said,  was  perfectly  unjustifiable.  His  young  men  were  return- 
ing to  their  own  country  from  a visit  which  one  of  his  chiefs  had 
made  to  the  King  of  Denkerah,  when,  after  the  Denkerah  king's 
death — which  had  occurred  during  the  visit — his  men  were  set 
upon  by  the  white  people,  who  slew  many  hundreds.  He  had 
always  loved  the  white  people,  had  ever  been  friendlily  disposed 
toward  them  ; had  always  wished  to  cultivate  nearer  and  more 
amicable  relations  with  them  ; but  this  wanton  attack  on  his 
people  in  the  Forest  of  Fasua  he  could  not  understand.  Would 
the  English  chief  condescend  to  let  him  know  what  this  hostility 
meant,  and  send  his  messenger,  who  was  in  his  confidence,  back 
to  him  in  safety  1 

The  feelings  of  all  who  heard  the  contents  of  this  strange 
letter  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Either  the 
Ashantee  king  is  a profound  diplomatist,  or  he  is  a poor  tool 
of  the  Ashantee  chiefs,  who  have  made  war  upon  the  Fantee 
Protectorate  without  informing  him  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged  since  February  last  year. 

Either  he  is  an  unmitigated  rogue  or  a fool,  who  is  not  aware 
of  the  valuable  time  he  is  losing  by  writing  such  puerile  letters, 
when  he  still  might  save  his  kingdom,  and  perhaps  his  crown  and 
life,  by  asking  on  what  terms  can  peace  be  secured  at  this  late 
hour. 

This  morning  the  Ashantee  ambassadors  had  the  gratification 
of  witnessing  the  mechanical  powers  of  the  Gatling  gun.  The 
gun  was  constructed  by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  cost  the 
sum  of  245 1.  It  weighs,  without  the  caisson,  nearly  400  pounds. 
The  caisson  contains  four  drums,  each  drum  containing  240  cart- 
ridges. By  the  time  the  gun  was  wheeled  behind  Sir  Garnet’s 
house,  with  its  ominous  muzzle  pointing  up  a snaggy -bosomed 
reach  of  the  Prah,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Gatling’s  harsh 
thunder  was  to  have  a larger  audience  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Every  officer  to  whom  its  wild  cracking,  ripping  notes  were  un- 
known, had  gathered  about  the  Ashantee  ambassadors,  in  the  rear 
of  the  gun,  and  away  rearward  was  a vast  concourse  of  Fantee 
labourers,  who  had  crowded  every  available  spot  to  witness  its 
effect  upon  the  unconscious  Prah. 

Captain  Rait  and  Lieutenant  Knox,  of  the  Artillery,  who 
superintended  the  arrangement,  found  some  slight  hitch  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  Gatling,  for,  though  the  preliminaries  were 
begun  in  a calm  way,  it  came  near  being  pronounced  a failure  by 
some  of  the  strong  conservative  gentlemen.  One  gentleman  had 
already  given  his  verdict,  and  said  that  he  never  saw  such  ‘a 
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rotten  arrangement ; that  wherever  he  saw  it  tried,  no  matter 
where,  there  was  always  sure  to  be  some  stoppage  ; that  so  many 
men  as  were  engaged  on  the  Gatling,  armed  with  Sniders,  might 
have  made  a far  more  effective  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
ambassadors  from  Ashantee.’  The  gentleman  had  hardly  done 
speaking  when  a new  drum,  loaded  with  shot,  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  gun,  and,  the  handle  being  turned,  the  Gatling  began 
to  speak  with  startling  emphasis.  That  part  of  the  river  at 
which  it  was  directed  began  to  shoot  up  tall  columns  of  water 
and  spray,  until  it  appeared  as  if  the  Prah  were  about  to  form 
itself  into  so  many  grey  columns  of  liquid  and  to  join  in  a dance. 
The  contents  of  the  drum  were  expended  without  a halt,  and  the 
effect  of  the  exhibition  was  hailed  with  boisterous  applause  by 
the  Fantee  spectators  and  by  the  Ashantees  with  low  remarks  and 
expressive  looks  towards  one  another.  The  officers  were  also 
well  pleased  with  the  effect,  and  the  Gatling,1  which  had  its 
reputation  previously  endangered,  had  redeemed  its  fame  and  be- 
come more  highly  appreciated  than  ever. 

Yesterday  morning  the  camp  of  Prahsu,  which  is  rapidly 
assuming  vast  proportions,  was  stirred  to  its  centre  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Naval  Brigade,  consisting  of  250  picked  blue-jackets  from 
the  Cape  Coast  squadron.  These  brave  fellows  had  marched  from 
Barracoe,  seven  miles  off.  They  advanced  in  perfect  order  along 
the  road,  one  khalf  singing  the  well-known  song,  ‘When  Johnny 
comes  marching  home,’  the  other  half  keeping  step  and  chorus  to 
‘John  Brown’s  knapsack  is  number  ninety-two.’  If  any  set  of 
men  ever  looked  adapted  for  hard  work,  the  Naval  Brigade  did. 
Their  frames  appeared  in  fit  condition,  and  their  faces  so  cheery 
and  healthy  that  one  could  scarcely  believe  they  had  marched 
through  the  eighty  miles  of  forest  and  swamp  between  Cape 
Coast  Castle  and  the  Prah  river. 

The  uniform  of  the  sailors  is  the  naval  blue  shirt  and  wide 
trousers,  which  they  use  on  shipboard,  while  they  appeared 
somewhat  jauntier  in  their  broad-brimmed  straw  hats,  covered 
with  a canvas  cape  fastened  around  the  hat  by  a brown  muslin 
veil.  The  Naval  Brigade  is  armed  with  Sniders. 

To-day  300  of  the  2nd  West  Tndia  Regiment  arrived,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  Webber,  who  has  been  rusticating  so 
long  with  his  people  at  Mansu.  The  2nd  West  India  Regiment 
consists,  as  most  persons  are  aware,  of  coloured  soldiers  enlisted 
from  the  negro  populations  of  Jamaica,  Nassau,  and  other  British 

1 The  Gatling  was  not  taken  to  Coomassie  on  account  of  its  weight. 
Something  lighter  should  be  invented  for  such  campaigns  as  that  in 
Ashantee. 
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settlements.  They  are  faithful,  loyal  men,  and  I suppose  as 
ardent  in  Queen  Victoria’s  cause  as  the  blue-jackets  are,  and  no 
one  can  rob  them  of  the  laurels  they  have  already  acquired  on 
this  campaign  in  the  bush  skirmishes  of  Abracrampa,  Dunquali 
and  Fasua.  But  their  appearance  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
that  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  Their  marching  was  a mere  slouch, 
a heavy,  careless,  leaden  walk.  There  was  no  dignified  military 
pace  among  them  ; they  jerked  their  heavy  feet  forward,  after 
which  they  permitted  them  to  fall,  without  order,  unison  or 
emphasis,  on  the  ground  ; and,  of  course,  their  bodies  were  as  ill- 
regulated  as  their  pace.  Their  arms  were  swung  about  as  if  they 
were  using  sledge  hammers  ; their  heads  bobbed  up  and  down 
irregularly,  and  their  bodies  swayed  indolently  from  side  to  side, 
with  a downward  droop  distressing  to  witness. 

One  need  only  have  glanced  at  either  of  the  battalions  whose 
entree  to  Prahsu  I have  described,  to  know  at  once  where  must 
lie  Sir  Garnet’s  chief  anxiety.  The  Naval  Brigade  was  accom- 
panied by  a force  of  carriers  laden  with  baggage  and  hammocks, 
the  sight  of  which  was  almost  disheartening,  and  the  battalion 
of  the  2nd  West  India  was  almost  as  bad.  There  were  probably 
S00  carriers  for  550  soldiers.  How  many  carriers  will  at  this 
rate  be  required  for  the  42nd  Highlanders,  the  23rd  Fusiliers, 
and  the  Rifle  Brigade?  At  the  least,  I should  say,  2,500. 
Where  are  the  Control  carriers  to  come  from  1 For  a body  of 
2,500  white  men,  300  West  Indians,  1,000  native  allies,  500 
Haoussas  and  500  irregulars,  how  many  carriers  will  be  required 
to  provision  them  on  the  march  to  Coomassie  1 A movable  force 
of  nearly  5,000  soldiers,  exclusive  of  their  auxiliaries,  in  the  shape 
of  burden-bearing  men,  .requires  no  small  amount  of  provisions 
for  thirty  days.  The  intention  is  to  march  by  battalions  on  the 
1 5th  inst.  across  the  Prah  to  the  next  camp,  ten  miles  distant. 
The  bridge  has  not  been  completed  as  yet,  and  the  advance  force, 
which  was  expected  to  leave  on  the  3rd,  has  not  begun  its  forward 
movement.  I have  been  at  this  camp  now  four  days,  and  not  an 
ounce  of  provisions  have  I seen  arrive  as  yet,  although  every  new 
arrival  must  pass  before  my  tent  door,  as  the  tent  is  planted 
within  a few  feet  of  the  road.  If  we  are  to  leave  this  on  the  15th 
inst.  and  the  expedition  is  destined  to  have  an  early  success, 
this  transport  and  Control  matter  is  really  all-important.  The 
road  must,  in  some  measure,  be  widened  to  admit  of  the  artillery 
and  rapid  progress  of  the  troops,  a strong  detachment  must 
always  be  engaged  some  distance  ahead,  and  supplies  for  such  a 
concourse  of  men  as  will  follow  ought  to  be  constantly  pushed 
forward.  Unremitting  attention  paid  to  these  matters  will  in- 
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sure  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Sir  Garnet  has  then  only  the 
task  of  showing  the  Ashantees  to  his  gallant  Scotch  Highlanders, 
Ffisiliers  and  Riflemen,  who  will  know  how  to  deal  with  them, 
without  much  generalship. 

We  have  come  so  far  fairly  enough  ; it  would  be  a thousand 
pities  if  any  laggardness  were  shown  now,  and  a fine  body  of 
white  men  compelled  to  wait  at  Prahsu  until  they  perished  by 
hundreds  from  the  fatal  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  I do  not 
suppose  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  remain  thus  exposed  ; 
still,  it  is  a matter  of  anxiety  that  four  days  have  elapsed  and 
we  are  not  a foot  advanced  forward.  I have  confidence  in  Sir 
Garnet  that  he  has  in  him  all  the  elements  of  a good  leader,  and 
if  I hesitate  to  give  him  the  full  measure  of  praise  that  more 
enthusiastic  and  less  prudent  admirers  have  already  accorded 
him,  it  is  that  I but  wait  to  see  those  elements  of  fitness  for  his 
work  developed.  In  what  has  been  done  heretofore,  Sir  Garnet 
has  evinced  considerable  ability,  but  it  is  in  that  which  lies 
immediately  before  him  that  he  must  show  the  full  extent  of  his 
genius. 

I have  just  finished  reading  Bowditch’s  ‘ Mission  to  Ashantee,’ 
and  a more  interesting  book  of  travels  I have  seldom  read. 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  in  it  is  his  exaggerated  notion  of 
such  scenery  as  we  have  passed  through  on  our  journey  from 
Cape  Coast.  I would  hardly  take  it  upon  me  to  criticise  at  this 
late  hour  a book  so  long  ago  obscured  by  later  volumes  on  the 
same  subject,  except  that  it  has  just  emerged  from  obscurity,  and 
is  so  valuable  a guide  to  the  country  which  we  are  now  bound 
for.  As  it  is  so  generally  commended,  and  as  I can  heartily  join 
in  the  commendation,  it  only  remains  to  be  said,  as  a guide  to 
those  who  may  entertain  wrong  ideas  of  the  country  from  its 
reading,  that  its  scenic  descriptions  must  have  been  written  by  a 
very  young  man  in  the  flush  of  ardent  youth,  gazing  for  the  first 
time  upon  a wilderness  of  tropical  vegetation.  Such  expressions 
as  ‘enchanting,’  ‘grand,’  ‘magnificent,’  ‘beautiful,’  ‘unrivalled,’ 
‘ extensive  area  of  summits,’  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  connection 
with  what  we  have  seen.  To  be  literally  true,  he  should  have 
used  such  strongly  contrasting  words  as  ‘ disagreeable,’  ‘ monoto- 
nous,’ ‘ melancholy,’  ‘ depressing,’  ‘ gloomy,’  ‘ fetid,’  etc.  We  have 
seen  nothing,  as  yet,  that  could  be  called  grand  unless  you  were 
to  call  the  lofty  cotton-woods  by  that  title ; and  the  most  extensive 
areas  have  been  ancient  clearings  not  more  than  twenty  acres  in 
extent.  As  for  anything  being  magnificent  in  this  densely 
forested  land,  where  your  vision  is  limited  by  tall,  thick  brush 
and  colossal  cotton- woods,  I can  hardly  conceive  the  meaning  of 
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such  a word  in  this  country.  ‘ Beautiful  ’ is  evidently  a misnomer, 
for  nothing  can  be  regarded  as  beautiful  that  inspires  disgust  and 
nausea  ; and  the  expression  ‘ unrivalled  ’ could  only  be  used 
by  one  who  had  never  seen  much  of  tropical  vegetation,  though 
the  density  of  forest  and  brush  is  really  unrivalled.  Apart  from 
the  enthusiastic  freshness  of  language  kindled  by  tropical  novelties, 
there  is  a wonderful  amount  of  industry  manifested  in  Mr. 
Bowditch’s  book,  and  it  has  been  with  the  utmost  pleasure  I have 
taken  his  narrative  to  glean  some  idea  of  the  country  still  before 
us,  for  our  march. 

Crossing  the  Boosumprah,  according  to  Bowditch,  we  come 
to  Prahsu,  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  river.  (This  has 
no  existence  in  1874,  and  its  site  can  barely  be  recognised.) 

Kickiwhirri,  beyond  Prahsu  one  mile  and  a half — -‘a  larger 
town,  not  so  regular’ — is  a collection  of  old  huts,  untenanted  in 
1874. 

Atobiassee,  four  miles  from  Kickiwhirri,  a ruined  village,  insig- 
nificant and  uninhabited,  but  now  occupied  by  us  as  a post. 

Asharaman,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Essiaman,  nine  miles  from 
Atobiasse,  a small  village  on  an  eminence,  was  occupied  by  a 
few  Ashantee  families  January  6, 1 87  4,  who,  excepting  two  women, 
deserted  the  place  on  the  appearance  of  Gifford's  scouts.  The  two 
women,  who  expected  death  or  slavery,  wei'e  very  much  astonished 
when  Lord  Gifford  informed  them  that  if  they  did  not  leave  the 
camp  he  would  compel  them  to  do  so. 

Akrofroom,  twelve  miles  beyond  Essiaman.  Path  thither 
swampy  ; forest  thick. 

Moissee,  the  furthest  town  in  Assin,  eleven  miles  from 
Akrofroom,  situate  at  base  of  three  high  hills  (Adansi  Hills), 
which  are  the  southern  barriers  of  the  Ashantee  kingdom. 

Ascending  a steep  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  which  is  very 
rocky,  thence  descending  and  crossing  a small  river  called  the 
Bokmen,  noted  for  the  virtue  of  eloquence  which  its  water  is 
supposed  to  give,  and  passing  through  the  first  Ashantee  village, 
called  Quissa-Quisha  or  Kevisa,  we  come  to  an  important  town 
called  Doompassy,  after  a march  of  six  miles. 

Two  miles  beyond  Doompassy  is  Tioboso,  situate  on  a high 
hill  ; thence  to  Datiassoo  is  seven  miles,  and  one  mile  further  is 
Dadawassi. 

Descending  a hill  and  a march  of  eight  miles  brings  us  to 
Assiminia. 

Proceeding  through  Boposo,  situate  on  another  high  hill, 
and  passing  through  several  unimportant  villages,  we  come  to 
Sarrasoo,  at  a distance  of  eleven  miles  from  Assiminia. 
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Crossing  the  river  Dali,  a stream  sixteen  yards  wide  and  four 
feet  deep,  a march  of  six  and  a half  miles  brings  us  to  Coomassie, 
or  Kumassi,  the  capital  of  Ashantee. 

The  distance,  then,  we  have  to  march  before  reaching 


Coomassie  is  : 

Miles 

Prah  River  to  Atobiassce •> 

Atobiassee  to  Essiaraan 9 

Essiaman  to  Akrofroom 12 

Akrofroom  to  Moissee  (Adansi  Ilills)  . . . . 11 

Moissee  to  Doompassy 0 

Doompassy  to  Dadawassi !) 

Dadavvassi  to  Assiminia 8 

Assirainia  to  Sarrasoo  . . , . . . . 11 

Sarrasoo  to  Coomassie 

Total  . . 78  i 


According  to  Bowditch,  who  was  there  on  a political  mission 
in  1817,  Coomassie  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a large  rocky  hill  of 
iron-stone.  It  is  insulated  by  a marsh  close  to  the  town  north- 
wards, and  by  a narrow  stream,  half  a mile  distant  from  it 
north-west,  and  sixty  yards  broad  ; close  to  it  north-east,  east, 
south-east,  and  south,  and  about  a hundred,  twenty,  seventy,  and 
fifty  yards  broad  at  these  points.  In  many  parts  the  depth,  after 
heavy  rains,  was  five  feet,  and  commonly  two.  The  marsh  contains 
many  springs,  and  supplies  the  town  with  water,  but  the  exhala- 
tion covers  the  city  with  a thick  fog  morning  and  evening,  and 
engenders  dysentery.  It  is  a little  extraordinary  that  we  never 
saw  a mosquito  in  Ashantee.  I could  find  none  but  bird’s-eye 
views  of  the  city,  which  were  uninteresting,  presenting  nothing 
but  the  thatch  of  the  house.  It  was  encircled  by  a beautiful 
forest,  which  required  more  time  than  I could  spare,  and  a more 
expressive  pencil,  to  portray.  Coomassie  is  an  oblong,  four  miles 
in  circumference.  Four  of  the  principal  streets  are  half  a mile 
long,  and  from  fifty  to  a hundred  yards  wide.  The  streets  were 
all  named,  and  a superior  captain  in  charge  of  each.  The  palace 
was  situated  in  a long  and  wide  street  running  through  the 
middle  of  the  town,  from  which  it  was  shut  out  by  a high  wall, 
terminating  at  each  end  at  the  marsh,  when  it  was  discontinued, 
that  being  a sufficient  boundary.  I reckoned  twenty-seven  streets 
in  all,  which  I have  laid  in  a ground  plan  to  the  town.  The 
small  grove  at  the  back  of  the  large  market-place  was  called 
Sammonpone,  or  the  Spirit  House,  because  the  trunks  of  all  the 
human  victims  were  thrown  into  it.  The  bloody  tracks,  daily 
renewed,  showed  the  various  directions  they  had  been  dragged 
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from,  and  the  number  of  vultures  on  the  trees  indicated  the 
extent  of  the  recent  sacrifice.  The  stench  was  insupportable,  and 
the  visits  of  panthers  nightly. 

The  Ashantees  persisted  that  the  population  of  Coomassie, 
when  collected,  was  upwards  of  100,000.  I say  when  collected, 
because  the  higher  class  could  not  support  their  numerous  fol- 
lowers, or  the  lowest  their  large  families  in  the  city,  and  there- 
fore employed  them  in  plantations,  generally  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  capital,  where  their  labours  not  only  feed  them- 
selves, but  supply  the  want  sof  their  chief,  his  family,  and  more 
immediate  suite.  Perhaps  the  average  resident  population  of 
Coomassie  is  not  more  than  from  12,000  to  15,000. 

‘ The  markets  were  held  daily  from  about  8 A. si.  to  sunset. 
The  larger  contains  about  sixty  stalls  or  sheds,  a small  square 
frame  covered  with  cotton  cloth.  Among  the  articles  for  sale 
were  beef,  mutton,  wild  hog,  deer,  monkey’s  flesh,  fowls,  pelts  of 
skin,  yams,  plantains,  corn,  sugar-cane,  rice,  peppers,  vegetable 
butter,  oranges,  papaws,  pine-apples,  bananas,  salt  and  dried  fish, 
large  snails  smoke-dried  and  stuck  in  rows  of  sticks  in  the  form 
of  a herring-bone,  eggs  for  fetich,  palm -wine,  rum,  pipes,  beads, 
looking-glasses,  sandals,  silk,  cotton  cloth,  powder,  small  pillows, 
white  and  blue  cotton  thread,  calabashes,  &c.’ 

(Bowditch’s  account  of  Coomassie,  as  it  appeared  to  him  in 
1817,  will  stand  very  well  for  the  Coomassie  of  1874.) 

The  Rifle  Brigade  has  arrived  at  Barracoe,  the  first  station 
between  here  and  Cape  Coast,  and,  to  quote  an  officer’s  words,  ‘is 
in  a great  rage  because  of  detention.’  The  battalion  will  be  kept 
there  for  a week  longer,  owing  to  failure  of  transport. 

Major  Russell’s  regiment  is  expected  to  arrive  at  Akrofroom 
to-night. 


CHAPTER  X 

SCENES  IN  CAMP  AT  PRAHSU— THE  PRESS  CORPS— THE  SAILORS  AND 
MARINES  IN  CAMP— A SULLEN  YOUNGSTER— CATCHING  DESERTERS — 
HOW  A SERGEANT  OF  THE  RIFLES  WAS  FRIGHTENED— RUNNING  AWAY 
FROM  A MULB/ 

January  14,  1874. 

Despite  the  reserve  maintained  by  the  Staff,  the  past  week  has 
furnished  us  with  sufficient  food  for  comment.  We  have  seen  a 
young  General,  who  at  the  War  Office  drew  up  an  elaborate  plan 
of  the  Ashantee  campaign,  and  subsequently,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cape  Coast,  proclaimed  the  date  on  which  his  little  army  should 
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cross  the  Prah,  struggling  to  keep  his  word  intact  ; though  most 
men,  seeing  the  lack  of  material  at  Prahsu,  believed  the  thing  to 
be  impossible.  Sir  Garnet  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  ; he  has  employed  Colonel  Wood’s 
men,  the  1st  and  2nd  West  India  Regiments,  as  carriers  to  bring 
up  supplies  from  the  down  stations,  and  finally  the  famous  Black 
Watch,  the  42nd  Highlanders,  have  volunteered  to  carry  pro- 
visions, which  in  such  an  enervating  climate  as  this  is  an  act 
deserving  of  as  much  praise  as  the  most  conspicuous  bravery  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  23rd  Fusiliers  have  been  wondering  all  this  time  what  is 
to  become  of  them.  The  day  has  arrived  for  their  debarkation, 
after  a weary  cruise  some  distance  out  to  sea  ; but  after  one 
wing  had  debarked,  an  order  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  that  they 
should  stay  on  board.  Indignant  at  this  treatment,  the  first 
wing  continued  its  march  through  Cape  Coast,  driving  its  ancient 
goat  ahead,  which  presently  died  from  sheer  old  age  and  change 
of  climate.  On  arriving  at  Accroful  this  wing  was  halted  until 
further  orders.  We  are  informed  that  only  100  men  of  this 
regiment  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Coomassie  with  the  European 
brigade  under  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

The  Royal  Engineers,  under  Captain  Buckle,  have  left  Prahsu 
for  road-making  and  otherwise  improving  transit.  Major  Home, 
the  indefatigable  chief  of  the  Engineers,  some  time  ago  proceeded 
to  Essiaman,  where  he  has  prepared  abundant  work  for  his  people. 
Major  Russell  has  advanced  eight  miles  beyond  Essiaman,  and 
will  immediately  prepare  a camp  for  the  on-coming  troops.  The 
Naval  Brigade  has  been  ordered  to  provide  its  own  transport, 
which  it  is  very  well  qualified  to  do,  having  a whole  fleet  whence 
to  draw  carriers  from  the  Kru  boys  on  board.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty  of  these  faithful,  hard-working  Kru  boys  will  accom- 
pany the  Naval  Brigade  in  that  capacity. 

For  the  last  few  days  there  have  not  been  heard  the  joyous 
chorus  and  the  roaring  songs  which  made  the  evenings  lively  and 
pleasant  at  the  camp  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  A profound  silence 
has  brooded  over  that  locality  lately.  This  was  so  unusual  that 
inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  reason,  and  we  were  told  by  a 
weather-beaten  blue-jacket,  in  most  respectful  but  melancholy 
language,  that  ‘ Sailors  can’t  sing,  sir,  leastways  it  oughtn’t  to  be 
expected,  when  they  have  no  rum.  It  makes  us  boys  think  better 
of  this  beastly  country  while  we  have  rum,  or  we  forget  it  when 
we  sit  and  sing  round  a blazing  fire  ; but  when  there  is  no  rum, 
sir,  ah  ! we  begin  to  tell  one  another  what  people  say  of  the  fever 
of  this  country  : how  such  and  such  a mate  died,  or  how  some 
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sliipraate  was  sent  to  the  hospital  very  much  gone,  poor  fellow  ; 
and  such  stories,  sir,  carry  one  far  into  the  night,  and  finally 
to  bed  with  the  feeling  that  something  isn’t  as  it  ought  to 
be.’ 

Last  night,  however,  the  songs  and  chorus  startled  everyone 
into  smiles  and  social  chattiness,  and  we  all  knew  that  a fresh 
supply  of  rum  had  come  up,  and  the  blue-jackets  had  been  fired 
into  blissful  unconsciousness  of  the  mortalities  and  unhappy 
memories  of  an  African  climate. 

Very  few  amusements  suffice  to  make  life  enjoyable  in  a camp. 
The  Press  Corps  have  been  very  fortunate  in  their  mess  and  sur- 
roundings, and  they  eke  out  what  is  pleasurable  in  such  a country 
as  this,  and  depend  upon  themselves  for  amusement  and  social 
joys.  Our  first  week  on  the  Prah  was  passed  in  constructing  a 
comfortable  hut,  out  of  which  we  contrived  to  make  two  apart- 
ments, a dining  room,  a bath  room  and  store  room.  Our  tents, 
of  course,  sheltered  us  at  night.  Having  possessed  ourselves  of 
a hut,  we  sought  to  increase  our  comfort  with  the  adventitious 
aid  of  architectural  improvements  ; we  railed  off  our  quarters  by 
a lattice-like  rail,  and  within  the  inclosure  still  more  embellished 
our  quarters  by  making  a flower-garden,  which  elicited  the 
admiration  of  the  entire  camp.  An  abundant  supply  of  creature 
comforts  enables  us  of  an  evening  to  contemplate  a longer  stay 
in  this  camp  with  philosophic  resignation. 

From  our  hut  door  we  can  see  across  the  square  to  head- 
quarters, which  have  a very  deserted  aspect  during  the  day ; but 
towards  evening  things  begin  to  look  livelier.  An  officer  lounges 
out,  gives  a yawn  or  two  and  casts  an  eye  about  for  a human 
face  ; presently  another  emerges  from  his  wattled  den,  and  the 
two  engage  in  talk  and  form  a nucleus,  which  attracts  a group. 
By-and-by  Sir  Garnet  appears,  bright  and  genial-looking,  and  a 
promenade  is  begun,  which  probably  ends  across  the  river.  At 
the  late  hour  of  7 P.M.  the  head-quarters  mess  dines  ; at  9 p.m. 
the  symposium  breaks  up,  and  each  member  betakes  himself  to 
rest.  At  decline  of  day  others  of  the  camp  betake  themselves 
to  the  river  for  a bath. 

It  is  singular,  considering  that  all  African  rivers  are  peopled 
with  amphibious  monsters,  what  a complete  immunity  the  bathers 
of  the  Prah  have  enjoyed  from  the  attacks  of  the  crocodiles. 
That  these  animals  have  their  haunts  in  the  river  there  can  be 
llo  doubt,  for  a party  of  officers  captured  a sullen  youngster  of 
the  deep  the  day  before  yesterday.  This  little  fellow  measures 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  affords  wonder  and  amusement 
to  all  who  look  upon  him.  Wonder,  at  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
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nature  has  fitted  him  for  both  land  and  water,  at  the  strong, 
flexible,  ridgy  tail,  at  the  scaly  armour  on  his  back  and  neck,  and 
the  horny  shield  which  covers  his  eyes  ; amusement,  at  the  way 
in  which  he  takes  his  imprisonment,  his  unconquerable  sullenness 
and  the  way  in  which  he  affects  death.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  crocodiles  in  the  Prali,  but  so  far  we  have  escaped 
an  accident,  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves. 

We  are  collecting  cattle  here  to  an  important  number,  but 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Superintendent,  in  surrendering  them 
solely  to  the  charge  of  natives,  has  caused  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  finest  of  them.  Even  the  very  light  work  of  tending  cattle 
requires  to  be  superintended  by  a European,  otherwise  the  Fantee 
permits  his  charge  to  wander  astray  where  nothing  but  the  most 
meagre  vegetation  can  be  procured  for  their  subsistence,  and 
where  they  drop  down  quietly  to  the  earth  from  sheer  starvation. 
Apropos  of  the  Fantees,  the  Kossoes,  a tribe  of  hunters  from 
Sierra  Leone,  who  have  the  faculty  of  scouting  and  searching  out 
paths  and  traces  of  human  footsteps  almost  as  much  as  the  North 
American  Indians,  have  discovered  the  hiding-place  of  the  Fan- 
tees. 

Away,  deep  in  tangled  woods,  surrounded  by  a fetid  morass, 
an  uninhabitable  spot,  but  one  of  the  best  hiding-places  that 
could  be  imagined,  these  deserters  had  sought  and  found  a locality 
which  Ashantee  scouts  could  not  find,  into  which  no  Fantee 
policeman  could  penetrate  unless  guided  thither  by  the  unerring 
instinct  of  a Kossoe  man.  Hither  they  had  invited  a few  trust- 
worthy women,  who  were  made  to  purvey  food  for  them,  while 
they  enjoyed  themselves  serenely  after  their  brief  period  of  hard 
toil  and  high  wages.  A few  bruised  twigs,  a few  crushed  blades 
of  grass,  were  sufficient  for  the  Kossoes,'  and  the  trail  was  followed 
swiftly  until  the  deserters’  lair  was  discovered  and  the  recreants 
were  brought  to  camp  for  punishment. 

But  justice  is  to  be  meted  out  to  the  rogues  who  have  thus 
placed  obstacles  to  our  progress,  by  not  only  refusing  to  despatch 
their  men  to  aid  the  expedition,  but  digressing  from  their  way 
to  preach  sedition  and  mutiny  among  the  disaffected  still  in  the 
employ  of  the  British  General.  A chief  of  Abra  was  tried  by  a 
court  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  When  Sir  Garnet  heard  of  the 
sentence,  it  is  said,  he  at  once  ordered  that  the  chief  should  be 
hanged  and  not  shot.  The  chief  was  a traitor,  and  did  his  best 
by  precept  and  example  to  disaffect  others.  As  regards  the 
natives,  the  English  Government  cannot  be  accused  of  cruelty 
or  injustice,  but  certainly  of  gross  leniency.  The  British  have 
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treated  Africans  as  we  treat  dainty  children.  They  have  petted 
them  and  spoiled  them,  but  they  have  never  punished  them.  Sir 
Garnet  seems  to  have  discovered  this  fact.  Leniency  is  weakness 
with  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  and  in  future  dealings  with  the 
native  Africans  England  will  do  well  to  remember  this.  In  a 
great  measure  this  excessive  leniency  aided  to  produce  this  cam- 
paign. My  references  for  this  statement  are  the  Blue  Books. 
Those  who  care  to  read  them  will  blush  at  the  depth  of  self- 
degradation the  Colonial  Office  and  its  employes  have  been  guilty 
of  in  their  written  intercourse  with  the  sable  potentate  of  Ashan- 
tee  in  past  times.  I cannot  say  worse  of  England  and  her 
colonial  government  than  that  in  her  past  intercourse  with  the 
King  of  Ashantee  she  has  deeply  humiliated  herself. 

The  newly  arrived  soldiers  give  us  rich  fun.  Sailors  have 
always  carried  off  the  palm  for  ingenuous  sayings,  but  in  this 
campaign  I am  certain  the  soldiers  will  win  the  day.  What  they 
have  done  has  convulsed  the  camp  with  laughter.  The  Rifle 
Brigade,  or,  at  least,  a portion  of  it,  is  encamped  at  a place  called 
Barracoe.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Prince  Arthur  is  a cap- 
tain in  this  corps,  and  that  the  regiment  has  a very  high  reputa- 
tion for  gallantry.  Soon  after  its  arrival  at  Barracoe  one  of  the 
number  was  placed  at  night  as  sentry  at  a place  looking  toward 
the  deepest  part  of  the  forest,  whence  issued  during  the  darkest 
hours  of  night  a chorus  of  unmelodious  sounds  which  were  some- 
times followed  by  a series  of  harsh,  unearthly  screams.  These 
startling  sounds  were  uttered  at  regular  intervals,  and  seemingly 
in  close  proximity  to  the  bewildered  sentry.  He  dared  not  fire, 
for  to  alarm  the  camp  by  a shot  fired  at  random  into  the  black 
forest  with  the  hope  that  the  beast  or  whatever  it  was  might  be 
frightened  into  silence  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  the  sentry 
determined  that,  by  preparing  himself  against  attack  by  fixing 
his  sword-bayonet,  he  would  be  guarding  himself  in  some  measure 
against  any  manifestations  of  hostility  the  beast  might  exhibit. 
Thus  he  stood  constantly  peering  into  the  impenetrable  darkness, 
vainly  seeking  to  pierce  the  almost  palpable  blackness  of  the 
night  until  the  relief  party  came  round.  The  sentry  had  no  time 
to  recover  himself  and  sheathe  his  sword  before  the  party  in 
charge  of  the  officer  was  close  upon  him,  so  he  thrust  his  sword 
under  his  arm,  and,  after  challenging,  brought  his  weapon  to  a 
‘ port  arms  ’ to  receive  the  relief.  Seeing  his  evident  confusion 
and  the  sword  under  his  arm,  the  officer  demanded  the  cause,  and 
was  told  by  the  sentry,  ‘ If  you  plaze,  zur,  there’s  some  snake  of 
a wild  baste  a constantly  screaming  close  by  here.  Divil  a bit 
has  he  stopped  since  oi  have  been  standing  here,  and  oi’m  think- 
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ing  the  crathur  can’t  be  far  off.  Sure  the  divil  must  be  in  him. 
So  oi  just  fixed  my  swurd  for  him  to  give  him  some  cold  steel.’ 
‘ Oh,  you  mean  that  lemur  which  cries  out  so.  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  wild  beast  is  not  as  large  as  a rabbit.  You  need 
never  fear  anything  from  him.’  The  poor  sentry,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  fearfully  chaffed  by  the  Rifles  for  his  fright  at  an  animal 
not  bigger  than  a rabbit. 

A soldiers’  camp  fire  is  a cheery  sight.  Each  face  as  you  see 
it  by  the  firelight  seems  tinted  with  a warm,  rosy  hue,  and  there 
is  very  much  of  genial  life  and  kindly  spirit  around  it.  Fires  are 
not  always  kindled  for  the  warmth  they  give,  and  even  a winter 
fire  is  as  welcome  for  its  blaze  and  cheeriness  as  for  its  warmth  ; 
but  in  the  tropics,  the  military  camp  fire  is  kindled  for  the  mag- 
netic geniality  which  its  bright  blaze  inspires.  With  the  Rilles 
as  with  the  sailors  the  camp  fire  is  a nightly  institution,  and 
around  these  the  bonny  faces  are  gathered  and  become  wreathed 
in  smiles  as  some  highly  coloured  story  is  being  told  for  their 
delectation.  Every  imaginable  thing  affords  a subject  for  graphic 
illustration  and  embellishment,  and  the  Rifles  enjoy  the  tales 
with  a zest  which  speaks  well  for  the  good  fellowship  which  dis- 
tinguishes them.  Rut  the  stories  generally  treat  of  wild  animals 
and  their  savagery,  of  thrilling  adventures  with  beasts  of  prey. 
One  night  the  fire  circle  had  sat  up  rather  late,  the  anecdotes  had 
been  frequent  and  various,  and  more  than  usually  illustrative  of 
the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  an  African  forest.  The  weird 
sounds  which  had  issued  from  the  deep,  dark  forest  surrounding 
the  camp  at  Barracoe,  and  stole  through  the  darkness  on  their 
quickened  ears,  lent  somewhat  of  an  alarming  reality  to  the 
themes  which  had  engaged  their  ears  that  night,  and  if  the  brave 
Rifles  had  been  subjected  to  the  confessional  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  many  of  them  would  have  confessed  they  would  much 
prefer  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  forest  during  the  daylight 
than  at  night  time.  It  chanced  that  a sergeant  was  compelled 
to  proceed  alone  to  a distant  quarter  of  the  camp,  after  a whole 
repertoire  of  alarming  stories  had  been  exhausted.  The  night 
was  pitch  dark,  the  tall  cotton-woods  seemed  to  rise  to  the  sky 
in  the  darkness,  while  the  noises  that  issued  from  them  were  ex- 
tremely depressive  to  the  soul.  The  sergeant  thought  he  might 
as  well  prepare  against  contingencies;  for,  ‘who  knows?  some- 
thing might  happen  to  a fellow  in  such  an  unchristian  country.’ 
He  unbuttoned  his  holster,  and  kept  his  hand  on  the  stock  of  his 
revolver.  He  stopped  once  or  twice  to  listen,  as  he  imagined  he 
heard  footsteps.  Again  he  continued  his  fearful  way,  and  again 
and  again  he  halted  to  listen.  Through  the  darkness  he  could 
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faintly  distinguish  the  outlines  of  a huge  beast ; but,  whatever  it 
was,  the  beast  remained  motionless  when  he  stopped.  Did  the 
thing  mean  to  spring  upon  him  1 lions  and  tigers  and  leopards 
generally  did  on  a benighted  man  ; that  was  the  usual  mode  of 
attack.  Arguing  thus,  the  sergeant  drew  out  his  revolver  and 
kept  it  directed  at  the  monstrous  thing,  which  still  persisted  in 
following  him.  As  he  drew  near  his  own  quarters  the  sergeant, 
whose  fears  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  shouted  out  to  his 
comrades  in  most  agonising  accents,  ‘I  say,  Bill,  Jack,  Tom, 
hurry  up,  for  God’s  sake,  and  show  us  a light  ! Quick,  for  mercy’s 
sake  ! here  is  a wild  beast  going  to  attack  me  ! ’ Responsive  to 
the  poor  sergeant’s  cries  for  assistance  came  the  cheery  ‘Ay, 
ay  ’ of  his  messmates,  who  sprang  out  of  their  tents  with  lights 
and  Sniders  and  swords  to  the  rescue.  But  imagine  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  when  the  lanterns  disclosed  the  form  of — a mule  ! 

The  sergeant,  however,  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  been 
frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits  by  such  a domestic  animal,  for 
it  was  but  the  other  day  when  a native,  being  requested  to  lead  a 
donkey  to  water,  started  with  him  gaily  enough,  until  the  animal 
began  to  bray,  when  the  native  ran  away  from  him  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  and  never  halted  until  he  found  himself  a good 
half  mile  away  from  the  strange  brute,  which  could  excel  even 
the  African  lion  in  noise. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ARRIVAL  OF  A CAPTIVE  MISSIONARY — HIS  STORY — HIS  REPORT  OF  THE 
ASHANTEES — HOW  THE  KING  LOOKS — DISMAY  IN  COOMASSIE — PRO- 
BABLE -MOVEMENTS 

January  15,  1874. 

The  answer  to  Sir  Garnet’s  third  ultimatum  has  been  received 
from  Coomassie.  It  speaks  of  the  king’s  desire  for  peace  with 
the  white  men.  The  envoy  who  brought  it  and  his  suite  of 
fifteen  men  were  halted  at  Essiaman.  Yesterday,  also,  the  ap- 
parition of  a pale-faced  captive— a shadow  of  a man  suffering 
from  pulmonary  consumption,  one  who  had  lingered  in  captivity 
at  the  capital  of  Ashantee  since  June  12,  1869 — startled  the 
entire  camp.  This  sick  captive  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivuhne,  of  the 
Basle  Mission,  a zealous  missionary,  a native  of  Neufchatel,  who, 
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after  five  years’  residence  at  Coomassie,  was  suddenly  permitted 
to  leave  Ashantee  and  proceed  to  the  camp  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley. 

The  poor  man  is  in  such  a wretched  state  of  health  that  I 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  subject  him  to  a prolonged 
interview  ; but  in  the  following  remarks  you  will  find  interwoven 
such  information  of  interest  as  I have  been  able  to  glean  : 

The  King  of  Ashantee  is  a young  man  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
years  old,  strongly  pitted  with  traces  of  small-pox,  possessing 
some  natural  ability,  which,  however,  has  been  warped  by  the 
assiduous  and  constant  flattery  of  his  trembling  subjects. 

The  adulatory  cries  of  the  town  crier  of  the  capital  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  transform  any  man,  white  or  black,  into  a vain 
despot.  They  are  generally  in  the  strain  of — ■ 

‘ O king  ! thou  art  the  king  above  all  kings  ! 

‘ Thou  art  great  ! 

‘ Thou  art  mighty  ! 

‘ Thou  art  strong  ! * 

‘ Thou  hast  done  enough  ! 

‘ The  princes  of  the  earth  bow  down  to  thee,  and  humble  them- 
selves in  the  dust  before  thy  stool  ! 

‘ Who  is  like  unto  the  King  of  all  the  Ashantees  1 ’ 

King  Coffee,  though  arrogant  and  vain,  and  cruel  beyond 
measure,  has  the  eye  of  a king,  which  means  that  it  is  the  eye  of 
one  possessing  unlimited  power  over  life  and  death.  So  little 
does  he  value  human  life  that  he  frequently  says,  ‘ By  the 
slaughter  of  one  hundred  shall  I be  able  to  produce  a thousand.’ 
The  king  is  placed  on  the  stool  by  the  united  voice  of  the  chiefs  ; 
but  immediately  he  is  seated,  in  him  becomes  vested  the  supreme 
power  over  life  and  death.  If  the  council  of  chiefs  and  captains 
propose  that  he  shall  engage  in  war,  he  dare  not  absolutely  refuse 
to  make  war,  lest  some  ask  him,  with  a sneer,  if  he  is  afraid, 
when,  if  he  replies  in  the  affirmative,  the  monarch’s  prestige  de- 
parts from  him.  When  the  chiefs  propose  that  he  shall  make 
peace,  after  engaging  in  a war  which  turns  out  to  be  ruinous,  he 
may  then  proclaim  that  peace  shall  be  declared  without  incurring 
disrespect. 

A great  power  in  Ashantee  is  the  king’s  mother,  who  often 
with  her  advice  has  plunged  Ashantee  into  war  or  hastened  a 
peace. 

The  king’s  palace  consists  of  many  houses  connected  together 
after  the  native  style  of  architecture,  and  adjoining  it  is  another 
residence,  the  two-storeyed  stone  house  constructed  for  him  by 
Dupuis,  a traveller  who  visited  Ashantee  about  1820.  The  mis- 
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sionaries  have  lately  constructed  another  house  for  him,  44  feet 
long,  25  feet  wide,  and  two  storeys  high,  of  brick  which  they 
themselves  manufactured  for  the  king. 

The  king  possesses  about  three  hundred  wives,  though  they 
do  not  all  live  in  the  palace,  but  are  scattered  among  the  sub- 
urban crooms,  or  villages.  It  is  death  for  a man  to  look  at  any  of 
the  ladies.  When  any  of  them  venture  out,  the  criers  hasten 
ahead  to  clear  the  way,  and  warn  the  citizens  of  their  approach 
with  cries  of  ‘ Ecow  ! ecow  ! eh  ! eh  1 eh  ! ’ the  first  two  words 
being  drawn  out  like  our  ‘ halloo,’  while  the  last  three  are  delivered 
in  quick  succession  and  in  higher  tones.  As  they  approach,  the 
passengers  turn  their  backs  to  the  road  and  cover  their  faces  with 
their  hands,  so  they  may  not  be  thought  to  take  any  advantage 
of  the  confidence  of  the  king  in  thus  exposing  his  human  treasures 
to  the  light  of  day. 

Bowditoh’s  graphic  descriptions  of  the  stately  processions  and 
the  wealth  of  barbaric  gold  dispensed  at  Coomassie  on  grand 
occasions  turn  out  to  be  correct.  This  wealth  principally  consists 
of  golden  heirlooms,  ornaments  of  massy  gold,  which  for  genera- 
tion after  generation  the  natives  have  treasured  in  secret  places. 
If  a hostile  army  approached  the  capital  this  gold  would  be  hidden, 
and  the  death  of  all  slaves  would  be  almost  certain,  lest  they 
might  betray  the  localities  where  the  treasure  was  concealed. 

The  permanent  population  of  Coomassie  is,  I find,  estimated  at 
15,000  souls — men,  women,  and  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  army  of  Ashantee  mustered 

48.000.  This  force  was  collected  from  the  combination  of  nations 
known  as  Ashantee  and  the  tributary  countries  adjoining  the 
kingdom,  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  extend  far  into  the 
interior,  one  of  the  allied  chiefs  having  volunteered  from  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  army  that  returned  to 
Coomassie  lately  under  the  famous  Amanquatiab.  numbered  only 

28.000,  the  large  number  of  20,000  having  fallen  victims  to 
disease.  With  this  sadly  reduced  army  were  the  remains  of  279 
officers  or  chiefs  who  had  fallen  in  battle  or  died  of  disease,  in- 
closed in  so  many  boxes.  This  army  was  received  in  the  great 
market  of  Coomassie  by  the  king,  and  was  thanked  and  rewarded 
with  presents  of  gold,  100  sheep,  and  forty  loads  of  salt  ; but 
there  was  no  ovation  paid  to  it.  The  reception  was  singularly 
silent,  utterly  unlike  the  indescribable  triumphal  fanfaronade 
formerly  made  on  such  occasions.  Then  the  people  dispersed  to 
their  crooms,  their  plantations,  and  houses.  Fifty-five  slaves 
were  slaughtered  to  the  manes  of  the  departed  chiefs  on  the  cus- 
tom day,  January  1 of  this  year. 
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Amanquatiah  and  the  chiefs  who  have  been  engaged  in  battle 
have  sought  to  dispel  depression  from  the  mind  of  the  king  by 
boasting  of  his  performances  in  the  war,  and  declaring  to  him 
that  there  are  enough  men  still  left  to  defend  the  capital  from 
any  attack.  It  appears  that  the  British  letter  created  astonish- 
ment, alarm,  and  yet  unmitigated  contempt  in  the  mind  of  the 
king.  The  first  feeling  was  caused  by  the  stern  purpose  which 
his  words  implied  ; alarm,  by  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
exacted  for  the  injury  done  to  the  Assins  and  Fantees  ; and  un- 
mitigated contempt  at  the  long  explanation  which  the  General 
had  seen  fit  to  enter  into  concerning  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
death  of  one  of  his  envoy’s  suite. 

It  is  known  now  why  the  unhappy  Ashantee  ambassador 
committed  suicide.  It  seems  that  it  was  proposed  to  send  a white 
man  to  Coomassie  with  Sir  Garnet’s  terms  to  the  king,  and  that 
this  man  ventured  a remark  to  the  effect  that  if  any  white  man 
went  to  Coomassie  the  king  would  kill  hiip  ; whereupon  the  envoy, 
who  was  his  brother,  censured  him  for  his  unjust  suspicion,  and 
promised  to  report  him  to  his  Majesty.  Fully  satisfied  of  the 
extent  of  the  king’s  anger  on  hearing  the  calumny,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

When  the  English  General’s  letter  had  been  read,  the  chiefs 
who  composed  the  council  began  to  extol  themselves,  and  the 
tributary  King  of  Adansi  sprang  to  his  feet  and  shouted,  ‘Behold  ! 
I am  the  King  of  the  Adansis.  Who  can  cross  my  country  with- 
out my  permission  1 ’ 

Attifowah  got  up  and  said,  ‘ Lo,  I am  strong,  my  warriors  are 
brave,  and  none  can  overcome  me.’  But  Amanquatiah,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  war,  said,  ‘He  who  has  seen  no  war  cannot 
show  a scar.’ 

Presently  cooler  counsels  and  more  prudent  advice  prevailed  ; 
hence  the  letter  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  received  the  day  before 
yesterday,  treating  of  peace.  The  king’s  first  intention  after  his 
general’s  return  to  Coomassie  was  to  permit  his  warriors  a week’s 
rest  and  occupy  the  Adansi  Hills,  and  when  the  white  people 
should  appear  to  attack  them  with  vigour.  If  he  were  successful 
in  driving  the  English  back,  he  would  slaughter  every  prisoner, 
white  or  black,  he  had  taken  in  this  war  ; if  he  were  defeated,  he 
intended  to  await  at  Coomassie  the  arrival  of  his  foe,  reserving 
his  prisoners  to  plead  for  peace  for  him.  # 

The  reputation  of  the  Gatling  is  now  spread  throughout 
Ashantee.  ‘ It  is  a terrible  gun,  which  shoots  all  day.  Nothing 
could  stand  before  it ; the  water  of  the  Prah  ran  back  affrighted.’ 
The  effect  of  this,  combined  with  many  other  things,  has  been  to 
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induce  the  king  and  his  council  to  deliberate  and  reflect  on  the 
possibility  of  peace. 

Of  himself  Mr.  Kuhne  said  he  had  been  captured  on  June  12, 
1869,  by  the  General  Addo  Buffo,  or  Adu  Bufu  ; that  a valuation 
of  6,00(F.  sterling  was  placed  by  his  captor  on  Mr.  Kuhne,  Mr. 
Ramseyer  and  wife,  and  M.  Bonat,  a French  trader,  which  was 
linally  reduced  to  1,00(F.  He  and  his  brothers  were  treated  as 
captives  who  might  probably  be  of  value  eventually.  They  were 
granted  a sufficient  amount  for  subsistence,  but  nothing  more. 
What  money  was  despatched  to  them  was  retained  by  the  king, 
who  doled  out  the  sum  of  four  and  a half  dollars  per  period  of 
forty  days  for  the  subsistence  of  each  white  man  and  his  servants. 
They  have  preached  a few  times  in  the  streets  to  the  Ashantees 
of  the  capital,  but  the  king  never  gave  permission  to  his  subjects 
to  become  converts.  The  populace  of  Ashantee  treated  them  at 
first  with  contumely  ; but  when  the  king  gave  permission  to 
them  to  punish  insolence  with  the  whip,  some  more  consideration 
was  shown  to  them. 

It  was  amusing  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  people  endea- 
voured to  exempt  themselves  from  being  subject  to  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  captives  by  crying  out,  ‘ Know  ye  what  ye  do  ? 
I am  the  king’s  shirt-washer  ! I wash  the  king’s  robes  ! 1 wash 
the  king’s  feet ! ’ While  another  would  venture  to  cry  out,  ‘My 
sister  is  one  of  the  king’s  wives  ! ’ 

The  Fantee  prisoners  were  exceedingly  insolent  to  the  white 
captives.  They  were  pleased  to  utterly  disbelieve  that  the  Eng- 
lish General  would  ever  approach  Coomassie,  and  omitted  no 
pains  to  imbue  the  Ashantees  with  that  idea.  Of  the  Fan  tees 
Mr.  Kuhne  and  his  missionary  brethren  entertain  the  very  lowest 
opinion. 

On  October  18,  Mr.  Kuhne  wrote  to  the  king  requesting  leave 
to  return,  as  he  was  suffering  from  a disease  which,  unless  he  was 
able  to  obtain  good  nourishing  food,  must  soon  kill  him.  Last 
Friday  night  his  second  request  was  granted,  and  he  left  Coomassie 
at  once  by  torchlight,  and  arrived  in  Karsi,  a place  situate  about 
three  miles  from  the  capital.  During  Saturday  he  ti'a veiled  for 
eight  hours,  and  reached  Akankwassi.  On  Sunday  he  made  a 
short  march  to  Quisa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adansi  hills. 

On  Monday  he  travelled  to  Essiaman,  a village  occupied  by 
the  British  advance,  and  by  10  A.M.  on  Tuesday  he  reached  this 
camp,  a subject  of  compassion  to  all. 

Mr.  Kuhne’s  opinion  is  that  the  king  will  not  fight  ; that  his 
fears  have  been  so  worked  upon  by  the  reports  of  his  chiefs,  who 
have  exaggerated  the  power  of  the  white  men  and  their  guns, 
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that  he  has  no  combativeness  left  in  him.  He  does  not  suppose, 
either,  that  King  Coffee  would  perforin  the  harikari  upon  himself, 
as  his  illustrious  prototype  did  in  Abyssinia,  or  that  he  has  the 
moral  courage  to  do  anything  uncommon.  The  flow  of  spirits 
which  caused  him  to  dance  in  the  streets  of  Cooinassie  before  his 
subjects  when  he  heard  that  his  army  had  arrived  at  Dunquah, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  prompted  him  to  order  the 
remorseless  butchery  of  the  white  men  on  the  coast,  has 
evaporated  and  left  him  like  one  who  has  just  passed  through 
a long  debauch — nerveless,  fearful,  and  an  object  of  contemptuous 
pity. 

As  the  advance  of  the  British  army,  under  the  impetuous 
Baker  Russell,  has  already  scaled  the  Adansi  Hills  and  made 
good  its  position  at  Quisa,  no  one  can  conceive  the  possibility  of 
defence  left  to  the  Ashantee  king.  The  very  fastnesses  he  boasted 
of — the  frontier  of  his  kingdom — have  been  unlocked,  and  between 
Quisa  and  Coomassie  is  but  twelve  hours’  march.  From  which 
we  may  accept  it  as  a fact  that  there  is  no  fighting  spirit  left  in 
the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  that  the  British  campaign  of  1873- 
74  is  destined  to  end  in  a peaceful  parade  at  Coomassie.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  has  sent  his  fourth  letter  to  the  king,  and 
entrusted  it  to  Captain  Buffer,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, who  will  deliver  it  to  the  envoy,  who,  with  his  suite  of 
fifteen  men,  is  awaiting  it  at  Essiaman.  It  is  rather  disheartening 
to  officers  who  have  dared  the  fatigues  and  the  climatic  dangers 
of  Africa  to  be  told  that  peace  will  be  made.  It  is  more  dis- 
heartening for  an  expedition  which  numbers  so  many  Europeans 
to  have  to  go  through  the  form  of  marching  to  Coomassie  only 
to  sign  a peace — such  a peace  as  has  been  made  already  too 
frequently.  It  must  be  annoying  to  Great  Britain,  after  such 
an  expense — after  cherishing  the  delusion  that  now  she  had  the 
opportunity  to  crush  the  insolent  Power  which  has  insulted  her 
representatives  during  the  past  century — to  be  told  she  shall 
not  have  the  power  to  punish  or  avenge  her  wrongs  ; but  she 
shall  have  her  expenditure,  the  losses  of  life  she  has  incurred, 
the  sickness  and  fever  which  her  sons  have  endured,  all  for 
nothing. 

That  is  of  course  certain  ; a score  of  valuable  lives  may  be 
lost  on  the  journey,  half  a million  of  pounds  sterling  will  be 
added  to  the  expenditure,  but  England’s  honour  demands  that 
her  army  shall  enter  Coomassie  and  go  through  the  form  of 
taking  possession.  Hostages  will  be  demanded,  and  probably  a 
much  larger  number  of  ounces  of  gold  than  the  king  can  ever 
pay  will  be  imposed  as  a fine,  and  the  army  will  return  to  re- 
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embark  for  home,  having  accomplished  absolutely  nothing,  for 
in  ten  years  or  so  the  Ashantees  will  reinvade  the  Protectorate, 
and  the  same  anger  and  impotent  wrath  will  be  roused  just  as 
fruitlessly  as  before.  The  desire  of  the  king  is  for  peace.  Both 
the  answer  to  Sir  Garnet’s  letter  and  the  release  of  the  missionary 
confirm  it.  The  missionary  says  that  the  Ashantees  have  lost  so 
many  chiefs  that  they  have  become  disheartened.  They  have  not 
lost  so  many  in  skirmishes,  but  by  sickness.  The  warriors  are 
returning  to  their  villages  ; and  so  satisfied  is  the  king  with  the 
result  of  his  letter  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  keep  them  together. 
There  is  only  one  hope  remaining  after  this  probably  tame  ending 
of  the  expedition,  that,  as  the  honour  of  England  demands  that 
the  troops  shall  enter  Coomassie,  this  event  may  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Ashantees  as  a sign  of  amity.  The  king  may  be  very 
willing  to  declare  his  readiness  to  sign  a treaty,  to  send  any 
number  of  hostages  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  to  pay  any  reasonable 
sum  as  an  indemnity  to  the  Assinsand  Fanteesfor  the  losses  they 
have  sustained  ; but  will  he  be  willing  to  allow  an  invading  army 
to  occupy  his  capital  and  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  him  from  an 
apartment  in  his  own  palace  1 That  he  will  fear  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  white  men,  some  deep  scheme  of  revenge,  some  bloody 
massacre,  some  wholesale  spoliation,  is  the  only  hope  left  to  the 
English — that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  Coomassie 
bloodlessly  or  without  some  opportunity  of  inflicting  a punish- 
ment on  the  savages,  that  it  may  become  a tradition  among  them 
of  what  may  be  expected  should  they  venture  to  attack  any 
territory  under  the  protection  of  white  men  again. 

It  is  decided  that  the  white  troops  shall  not  move  from  'here 
before  the  23rd  of  this  month,  because  of  the  non-arrival  of 
sufficient  stores.  The  2nd  West  Indians  left  here  last  night  for 
Essiaman.  Colonel  Wood’s  regiment  left  this  morning,  taking 
with  it  provisions  for  six  days. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  just  informed  me  personally  that  we 
shall  move  on  the  23rd  to  occupy  Essiaman  ; that  on  the  24th  we 
shall  reach  Akrofroom  ; on  the  25th,  Quisa,  or  Fomannah,  at 
which  place  we  may  probably  stay  until  the  29th,  and  that  by 
the  31st  we  shall  probably  be  in  Coomassie. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

NArOLEON  III. — THE  QUALITIES  OP  SIR  GARNET — RETROSPECTIVE— THE 
SPECIAL  SERVICE  CORPS—  CKOSSING  THE  PRAII — ASHANTEE-LAND— 
THE  ADANSI  HILLS — ARRIVAL  IN  ASHANTEE  PROPER 

January  22,  1S74. 

Napoleon  III.  writing  from  Compiegne,  October  22,  1856,  to 
Marshal  Vaillant,  Minister  of  War,  said  that  the  able  and  inde- 
fatigable minister  who  day  and  night  occupies  himself  in  organis- 
ing a large  force,  and  in  insuring  to  it  at  a distance  of  800  leagues 
from  his  country  the  means  of  living,  fighting,  and  conquering  in 
an  almost  barren  spot,  has  merit  fully  equal  to  that  of  a general 
who  triumphs  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  nation  should 
unite  in  its  thanks  him  who  prepares  for  victory  by  combining 
the  necessary  means  as  well  as  him  who  achieves  it  by  plans  well 
conceived  and  grounded. 

If  the  Emperor  could  so  highly  recommend  the  provider  of  the 
material  of  war,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  young  General  in  com- 
mand of  this  expedition  to  Coomassie,  in  whom  is  found  united 
not  only  the  prudent  qualities  of  a War  Minister,  but  the  energy 
and  will,  tactical  skill  and  forethought  of  a Commander  of  an  army 
in  the  field  ! 

I admit  that  I sometimes  think  that  there  are  things  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  more  attention  should  have  been  and  should  be 
paid  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  ; but  while  any  man  of  mortal  mould 
is  constantly,  as  he  is,  under  the  ever-searching  and  critical  eyes 
of  a number  of  journalists,  no  man  can  escape  entirely  from 
blame. 

In  his  conduct  of  this  expedition  so  far,  I impute  no  blame  to 
him  ; on  the  contrary,  I give  him  large  credit.  He  has  done  his 
best,  and  his  best  has  been  a mixture  of  untiring  energy  and 
determination — youthful  ardour,  toned  down  by  the  sense  of 
his  grave  responsibilities  ; exuberant  good  nature,  which  nothing 
seems  to  damp  ; excessive  amiability,  by  which  we  are  all  bene- 
fited ; discreet  judgment,  which  will  surely  meet  its  reward  ; wise 
forethought,  which,  assisted  by  his  devotion  to  his  work,  prove 
that  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  British  Government  will  not 
be  betrayed. 

Looking  back  upon  the  great  tract  of  forest  country  we  have 
left  behind,  which  stretches  between  the  Prah  river  and  the 
sea,  and  in  imagination  following  the  74  miles  of  road  already 
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traversed,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  what  value  may  be  placed  upon 
our  progress  to  this  date. 

It  is  useless  to  recapitulate  what  is  already  contained  in  pre- 
vious chapters  ; but  it  may  be  as  well,  before  crossing  the  Prah 
to  the  real  Ashantee-land,  to  be  sure  that  we  properly  appreciate 
what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

When  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  landed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  with 
a retinue  of  about  thirty  special  service  officers,  which  seemed  to 
be  a kind  of  a gallant  Forlorn  Hope,  he  found  the  enemy  swarm- 
ing over  the  forest  tract  lying  between  the  Prah  river  and  the 
sea.  In  his  front  they  were  within  a few  miles  ; to  his  right 
and  left  they  were  masters  of  every  inch  of  ground  outside  the 
forts.  Even  between  Elmina  and  Cape  Coast  the  road  was  con- 
sidered so  dangerous  that  communication  was  precarious. 

With  his  Special  Service  Corps  he  began  work,  first,  to  create 
a semblance  of  order  in  the  disorganised  masses  of  Fantees  ; 
second,  to  induce  the  several  chiefs  of  the  friendly  natives  to  a 
more  ready  submission  to  his  dictates;  third,  to  organise  new 
regiments  under  European  officers  ; fourth,  to  discover  the  enemy 
and  his  intentions  ; fifth,  to  measure  the  scant  material  he  could 
obtain  against  the  enemy’s  numerous  horde  ; sixth,  to  worry  and 
pound  the  enemy  unrestingly,  to  attack  them  front  and  rear  from 
all  points,  proving  to  them  in  this  energetic  manner  that  a new 
and  strange  force,  of  which  the  Ashantees  had  never  before  known, 
was  now  opposed  to  them  to  the  death. 

Sir  Garnet’s  Special  Service  Corps,  though  much  too  indequate 
for  his  wants  in  numbers,  was  composed  of  select  men. 

Such  men  as  Lieut. -Colonel  M'Neil,  wounded  near  Elmina,  are 
few.  His  efficiency  as  Chief  of  Staff  met  with  warm  commendation 
from  the  young  General  in  command. 

Major  Baker,  18th  Royal  Irish,  a quiet  and  amiable  character 
apparently,  was  a man  of  trust,  discretion,  and  tact,  who  seconded 
Sir  Garnet’s  efforts  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  When  Colonel 
M'Neil  was  invalided  home,  Major  Baker  became  temporarily 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Captain  Brackenbury,  whose  reputation  as  a writer  on  mili- 
tary matters  is  established,  was  Sir  Garnet’s  military  secretary. 

Captain  Buller  was  at  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, in  which  capacity  he  exhibited  traits  of  character  which, 
on  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  will  prove  him  not 
unworthy  of  filling  posts  of  the  most  onerous  and  most  responsible 
nature. 

Captain  Lanyon,  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  officiated 
as  colonial  secretary  for  a time,  where  his  fitness  for  the  post 
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showed  what  an  invaluable  aid  the  new  Governor  and  General 
had  secured.  He  brought  with  him  long  experience  in  a similar 
office  in  the  West  Indies.  Captain  Lanyonis  an  eminently  shrewd 
and  diplomatic  officer. 

Captain  Huyshe,  who  is  at  present  suffering  under  severe  ill- 
ness, is  another  man  of  Sir  Garnet’s  choice  and  liking  ; always 
efficient  and  alive  to  his  duties,  wonderfully  hard-working,  and 
faithful. 

Captain  W.  F.  Butler,  author  of  the  ‘ Great  Lone  Land,’  needs 
no  recommendation  from  me.  He  is  a favourite  officer  of  Sir 
Garnet,  and  occupies  an  enviable  post.  He  has  proceeded  to 
Akim  to  raise  an  auxiliary  force  of  natives.  He  is  one  of  those 
energetic  men  who,  by  their  own  example,  infuse  a vital  force 
into  others,  whence  we  may  expect  that  important  allies  will  be 
raised. 

Lieutenant  Maurice  is  Sir  Garnet’s  private  secretary.  He 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  before  the 
world ; but  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  a credit  to  Sir  Garnet’s 
choice. 

The  Hon.  Evelyn  Wood,  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  90th  Regiment, 
to  whom  has  been  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross,  a high  distinction 
only  conferred  for  undoubted  bravery,  was  selected,  at  first,  to 
fill  the  post  of  Commandant  of  Elmina,  where  he  raised  a force  of 
natives ; but  he  was  soon  sent  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  field, 
where  his  indefatigable  zeal,  and  his  intelligent  performance  of 
the  commands  of  his  chief,  elicited  high  encomiums  from  those 
who  understood  the  spirit  which  animated  him,  and  the  measure 
of  his  services. 

Major  Baker  Russell,  of  the  13th  Hussars,  who  commands  a 
native  regiment,  is  one  of  those  invaluable  characters  which  a 
general  must  have— a reliable,  efficient  officer  ; a resolute,  hard- 
handed  man,  with  vim  and  nerve  in  him,  a powerful  sharp 
sword  for  an  enemy,  and  a soft  tongue  for  a friend.  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala  had  such  a man  in  Abyssinia  in  Colonel  Penn  of  the 
Artillery.  Commissioner  Glover  has  now  with  him  a similar 
friend  in  Captain  Sartorius  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  who  would  be 
in  his  glory  and  proper  place  at  the  head  of  a Balaklava  charge. 

Major  Home,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  been  before  the 
public  so  often,  and  ever  with  praise,  that  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  mention  his  name.  He  has  chopped  his 
way  through  nearly  a hundred  miles  of  forest  and  jungle  tangle, 
made  our  road  smooth  for  us,  constructed  many  bridges,  miles  of 
corduroy  road  across  swamps,  erected  over  a thousand  huts,  every 
stick  and  thatch  of  which  he  had  to  procure  from  the  forest,  con- 
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structcd  miles  of  telegraph  lines  ; and  while  a portion  of  his  men 
is  now  building  the  pontoon  across  the  Prah,  another  portion  is 
miles  ahead  cutting  bush,  widening  roads,  erecting  more  huts  ; 
and  another  is  miles  in  our  rear  putting  up  the  telegraph  line, 
widening  and  improving  the  road  ; and  Major  Home  has  to  em- 
ploy mind  and  body  in  attending  to  these  several  onerous  duties. 
Words  fail  to  express  our  sense  of  the  obligation  every  soul  of 
this  expedition  is  under  to  him.  He  has  made  the  path  through 
the  wilderness  smooth  and  pleasant,  and  all  but  bedded  and 
boarded  us.  May  his  Government  honour  him  as  he  deserves  ! 

With  most  of  the  above  heroes  Sir  Garnet  set  to  work  : the 
how  and  why  have  already  been  explained  in  previous  chapters  ; 
but  it  has  had  this  extraordinary  result,  that  without  the  aid  of 
others  than  marines,  blue-jackets,  West  Indians,  and  two  native 
regiments,  he  has  driven  a force  of  (variously  estimated)  from 
20,000  to  40,000  Ashantecs  in  hurried  flight  across  the  Prah. 
This  work  occupied  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  from  October  1,  1873, 
to  December  13,  1873.  So  much  being  understood,  let  us  cross 
the  Prah  into  Ashantee-land. 

Major  Russell’s  native  regiment,  preceded  by  Lord  Gifford’s 
native  scouts,  were  the  first  to  cross  the  Prah  river  in  force,  and 
since  their  departure  to  the  front  we  have  received  news  from 
day  to  day  of  the  rapid  advance  into  the  enemy’s  country  made 
by  the  impetuous  Russell  and  the  gallant  Gifford. 

Close  behind  Russell,  picking  his  camps  up  as  he  deserts 
them  for  other  encampments  further  forward,  are  Colonel  Wood 
and  his  regiment,  and  behind  Wood’s  Regiment  are  Colonel 
Webber  and  two  companies  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment. 

Major  Home,  Captain  Buckle,  and  Lieutenant  Bell,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  are  in  the  advance  with  Russell,  engaged  in 
the  usual  arduous  task  of  cutting  bush,  and  making  the  road 
available  for  the  European  force  and  the  native  porters  of  the 
transport  service. 

We — that  is,  the  members  of  the  Press — left  Prahsu  on  the 
1 9th ; Sir  Garnet  and  staff  left  the  next  day  with  the  Naval 
Brigade  and  Rifles. 

On  crossing  the  Prah,  we  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  what  is  still 
an  integral  portion  of  Assin.  But  we  searched  in  vain  for  a 
change  in  the  landscape.  No  sooner  had  we  departed  from 
under  the  sunlight,  which  poured  hot  and  strong  upon  the  cleared 
camp  of  Prashu,  than  we  discovered  ourselves  to  be  involved 
in  the  impenetrable  shade  of  cotton-woods,  teak,  and  mighty 
tamarinds,  with  the  insatiable  jungle  clustering  thickly  around 
their  girths,  and  impeding  the  keenest  eyesight,  such  as  we 
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experienced  between  Dunquah  and  Prahsu.  Though  we  saw 
nought  below  the  dense  shadows  which  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
forest  formed,  above  our  heads,  far,  far  above,  the  colours  and 
tints  of  the  leaves  were  discovered  to  be  of  an  agreeable  variety 
as  the  twigs  and  branches  bent  and  rustled  before  the  gales. 
Intermittent  gusts  of  wind  sometimes  swept  down  on  us,  and 
caused  us  to  gratefully  doff  our  hats  to  enjoy  the  cooling  draughts  ; 
but  nature,  ever  grave  and  sombre  in  the  forest  shade,  relaxed 
nothing  of  its  sullen,  lifeless  aspect. 

Mile  after  mile  was  passed  of  this  forest.  Sometimes  the 
eye  caught  glimpses  of  broad-fronded  plantain  stalks,  or  the  tall 
feathery  palm,  or  the  slender  parasitical  rattan,  or  a huge  length 
— like  a monster  serpent — of  a gigantic  lliane,  swinging  in  mid- 
air from  tree  to  tree,  which  served  to  relieve  somewhat  the  dead 
monotony  of  the  march. 

Four  miles  from  Prahsu  we  came  across  the  encampment  of 
Attobiassi,  constructed  as  a halfway  station  between  Essiaman 
and  Prahsu. 

Beyond  the  camp  the  ground  sloped  abruptly  a few  yards  to 
a narrow,  sinuous  stream,  which  in  the  rainy  season  overflows 
its  banks,  and  forms  a broad  extent  of  water  shallows  and 
muddy  sloughs  in  the  tangle  of  bush  on  the  river  banks.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  these  depressions  the  over-fruitful  soil 
shoots  out  with  renewed  vigour  a thicker  crop  of  bush,  plantain, 
palm,  and  hosts  of  parasites. 

We  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  genius  of  Major  Home, 
who  had  laid  down  several  furlongs  of  corduroy  while  we  tra- 
versed these  miry  troughs,  for  we  were  permitted  to  travel  with- 
out losing  our  boots  and  stockings,  and  perhaps  our  feet,  in  the 
mud. 

A short  distance  beyond  Attobiassi  we  came  across  a third 
village  of  dismantled  huts,  and  wrecks  of  Assin  habitations  ; and 
a charred  human  skeleton,  lying  close  to  the  road,  reminded  us 
of  the  purpose  of  the  English  expedition  to  Coomassie. 

Another  hour  brought  us  to  where  a great  tract  of  tall 
timber  was  deadened,  and  glints  of  daylight  ahead  announced 
our  approach  to  the  camp  of  Essiaman. 

Essiaman  is  in  charge  of  Captain  Frank  Russell,  who  has 
been  displaying  his  knowledge  of  engineering,  and  making  the 
camp  habitable.  An  injury  to  his  foot  incapacitated  him  for 
active  service  in  the  front,  to  which  he  aspired  like  most  others 
of  the  gallant  fellows  who  have  braved  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
this  apparently  irreclaimable  and  uncivilisable  land. 

Essiaman  at  present  consists  of  the  body  of  the  old  village, 
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half-a-dczcn  huts  massed  together,  and  encompassed  with  strong 
timbers  placed  upright  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  until  it  bears 
the  resemblance  of  a fortlet.  Lengthy  huts,  which  stand  outside 
the  fort  in  a row,  and  thatched  with  palm,  bamboo,  and  plan- 
tain leaves,  are  an  agreeable  shelter  for  a night  for  even  Euro- 
pean troops. 

A clear  space  of  about  500  feet  all  around  leaves  room  for 
light  and  air  to  penetrate  into  the  camp,  and  an  excellent  chance 
for  Snider  bullets  to  hit  straight  at  any  foe  having  the  temerity 
to  advance  from  under  cover. 

At  Essiaman  we  heard  of  the  death  of  Captain  Huyshe,  of 
the  Staff,  and  all  who  knew  him  sorrowed  over  the  fate  of  the 
brave,  faithful,  and  willing  officer,  and  amiable  gentleman. 

The  next  day  we  left  Essiaman,  and  resumed  our  march,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  disagreeableness  of  travel  in  rear  of  a long, 
straggling  line  of  people. 

On  leaving  Essiaman  we  were  tempted  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  country  was  improving.  The  bush  was  not  nearly 
so  close-packed,  and  something  very  like  the  ghosts  of  hills 
looming  through  the  forest  kindled  a hope  that  the  bush  would 
gradually  thin,  until  long  views  might  be  had.  The  sound  of 
living  waters,  brawling  over  waters  and  down  rocky  steeps, 
strengthened  the  hope  ; but  for  a long  time  we  doubted  the  good 
prospects. 

An  hour’s  march  brought  us  to  the  stream  Fumasu,  a mud- 
died torrent  ; lumps  of  hematite  iron  ore  impeded  its  flow,  and 
made  it  gurgle  most  pleasantly  to  the  ears.  Rocky  humps  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and  limited  vistas  through 
the  trees  gladdened  us. 

A deposit  of  sand  with  glistening  yellow  particles  in  it 
caused  me  to  dismount  from  my  mule  to  examine  it  ; but,  though 
I had  flattered  myself  for  a moment  that  the  El  Dorado  of  the 
Ashantees  had  been  reached,  a very  short  glance  at  the  glisten- 
ing particles  sufficed  to  inform  me  that  they  were  only  pyrites  of 
iron. 

I find  I am  not  the  only  one  who  has  been  deluded  by  the 
deceptive  shine  and  glitter  of  the  sands  in  this  stream.  Captain 
Nicol  and  others  of  Russell’s  Regiment  have  been  actually  pan- 
ning at  the  same  place. 

My  mule  seemed  to  understand  my  disappointment  ; for,  as 
I resumed  my  saddle,  the  sage  animal,  before  breaking  into  his 
accustomed  jog-trot,  wagged  his  head  as  if  to  say,  ‘ No  use,  my 
dear  master  ; the  ’Shantees  find  the  precious  dust  further  north  a 
good  bit.’ 
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At  noon  we  reached  the  second  station  in  the  trans-Prah 
land,  Akrofroom,  a camp  at  present  in  process  of  construction. 
Half-naked  black  wood-cutters  make  the  place  resound  with  blows 
of  axe  and  hatchet.  Others  are  swarming  on  the  tops  of  sheds  at 
thatch-work ; others,  with  spade,  shovel,  and  pick,  are  clearing 
weeds,  grass,  and  dead  vegetation  away.  In  a few  days  the  scene 
will  be  that  of  an  orderly,  well-conducted  camp,  under  rigid  dis- 
cipline, for  so  quickly  do  ready  hands  and  skilled  minds  change 
and  subdue  the  virgin  forest. 

On  the  21st,  hearing  that  Sir  Garnet  would  be  at  Essia- 
man  about  noon,  we  deserted  our  quarters  at  Akrofroom,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  forest  shades,  as  we  began  our  march  to 
Fomannah. 

Again  spectres  of  hills  or  wooded  heights  were  seen  through 
the  forest ; again  were  heard  the  pleasant  sounds  of  running 
water,  and  again  we  anticipated  an  agreeable  change.  But 
looked  we  ever  so  long,  looked  we  ever  so  far,  waited  we  ever  so 
expectantly,  no  natural  clearing  met  the  eye.  It  was  all  forest : 
forest  here,  forest  there,  forest  monopolising  every  fathom  of 
land,  save  the  road. 

An  hour  and  a half  brought  us  to  the  camp  of  Parakomi,  in 
command  of  Lieut. -Colon el  Webber  and  his  West  Indian  coloured 
troops.  Again  was  I compelled  to  wonder  at  the  amount  of 
labour  an  intelligent  English  officer  can  get  out  of  such  raw 
material  as  he  finds  at  hand.  Colonel  Webber  had  but  occupied 
this  place  two  or  three  days  before,  yet  in  this  brief  period  a 
huge  camp  had  been  cleared  and  made  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
The  camp  was  situated  on  a ‘ hog's  back.’  a ridgy  eminence  with 
an  abrupt  fall  on  either  side  for  drainage. 

The  Parokomi  stream  ran  south-west  towards  the  Prah, 
under  arbours  of  weed,  grass,  and  brush.  The  bush  brake  was 
very  close  along  the  banks,  and  for  a few  yards  beyond  the  forest 
seemed  to  vie  in  density  with  the  jungle. 

After  leaving  Colonel  Webber’s  camp,  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
brisk  trot  brought  us  to  the  junction  of  the  ‘ King’s  road  ’ with 
the  Army  road — a locality  about  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
seemed  to  be  anxious,  as  he  had  despatched  an  urgent  command 
to  Colonel  W ebber  to  occupy  the  position  with  a portion  of  his 
force. 

The  King’s  road  runs  oMiquely  from  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  skirts  one  of  the  Adansi  peaks  which  we  shall  have  to  sur- 
mount. The  road  then  runs  north-west  into  the  Elmina,  Bor- 
borassi,  Becqua,  and  Coomassie  road.  That  which  the  army 
must  follow  runs  parallel  with  the  King’s  road,  from  three  to  ten 
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miles  off,  by  Fomannah,  Doompoassi,  Amoaful,  and  Agimamu, 
into  Coomassie. 

Five  miles  distant  from  the  Parakomi  stream  lay  Moinsee 
station,  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  towering  hill  peaks  of  Adansi, 
commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Wood.  The 
troops  occupying  the  post  consisted  of  Wood’s  Native  Regiment 
and  Rait’s  Artillery. 

Colonel  Wood  and  Captain  Furze,  with  their  usual  hospi- 
tality to  wayfarers,  offered  us  a substantial  repast  ; and  just  as  I 
was  about  to  seat  myself,  Colonel  M‘Leod  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers appeared.  I had  heard  that  this  gentleman,  so  highly 
spoken  of,  was  a veteran,  and  something  of  a hero.  The  Colonel 
in  appearance  is  a tall  man,  with  bowed  shoulders,  hazel  eyes,  and 
a powerful  frame.  But  I have  seldom  seen  so  quiet  and  modest 
a hero.  I found  him  a very  affable  gentleman,  disposed  to  wise 
observations. 

Colonel  Wood  is  fortunate  in  having  splendid  officers  as  his 
associates.  Captain  Furze  is  one  of  these  geniuses,  who,  like  the 
natives  of  Connecticut,  are  so  ready-handed.  He  takes  photo- 
graphs, improves  tentes-abris  to  wall  tents  ; he  constructs  huts 
with  a view  to  comfort  and  convenience  ; and  Wood’s  neat  en- 
campments have  always  been  touched  up  by  Captain  Furze. 

Lieutenant  Eyre,  son  of  Sir  William  Eyre,  is  another  whom 
Colonel  Wood  has  secured  as  an  associate.  Though  heir  to  a 
large  fortune,  the  young  fellow  has  volunteered  for  this  cam- 
paign, and  roughs  it  with  as  cheery  a face  as  though  he  were 
surrounded  by  every  home  comfort.  He  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  young  men,  and  always  assiduous  in  his  duties. 

Leaving  our  hospitable  hosts  sighing  for  the  time  they  should 
be  permitted  to  surmount  the  Adansi  or  Moinsey  hills  and  view 
the  promised  land,  we  turned  our  faces  up  the  great  looming 
mass  in  our  front,  and  were  shortly  panting  and  perspiring,  as 
we  climbed  the  steep  slope. 

Major  Home’s  Engineers  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  diffi- 
culty of  climbing  by  making  ever  so  many  zigzags  through  the 
tall  woods  that  clothe  the  hill  from  base  to  crown.  But  the  very 
tallest  of  hills  has  a top,  as  all  roads  have  an  end,  and  so  in  time 
we  reached  it  completely  fagged  out. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  ask  for  water  to  cool  our  parched 
throats  and  furred  tongues  ; but  before  we  had  framed  the  re- 
quest, the  young  commandants  of  the  post,  Lieutenant  Richmond 
and  Lieutenant  Woodgate,  offered  a cup  of  warm  tea,  which  in 
this  country  is  much  superior  to  cold  water  as  a quencher  of 
thirst. 
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From  the  summit  of  the  Adansi  hills  we  obtained  a better 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  which  we  had  left  behind  than 
we  had  while  traversing  it,  and  the  nature  of  that  portion  which 
we  are  destined  to  travel  through  in  a few  days  if  we  proceed  to 
Coomassie  was  revealed  to  us. 

The  Adansi  hills  appear  to  be  a line  of  truncated  hills,  rising 
to  an  equal  altitude,  and  spreading  out  crescent-shaped  eastward 
and  westward,  inclining  northerly,  as  if  to  hem  in  that  land  in 
which  we  are  informed  Coomassie  lies.  Each  hill  is  wooded,  each 
dip  and  depression  of  land  is  wooded,  high  land  and  low  land  ; 
far  and  near,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  everywhere  the  forest 
land  of  Ashantee  north  of  the  Adansi  hills  heaves  and  rolls,  wave 
after  wave,  varicoloured  and  uneven,  now  a ridge,  then  a hollow. 
South  it  bears  the  same  aspect ; west  it  is  a line  of  peaks  ; east 
it  is  alike. 

At  our  feet,  as  we  gaze  down  from  a height  of  1,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  that  contiguous  to  us  presents  us  with  a beautiful 
play  and  mixture  of  colours,  the  mixture  of  the  sere  with  the 
green,  and  the  rich  autumn  hue  with  the  spring.  There  are  ter- 
races of  tamarinds,  great  wide-spreading  branches  like  parachutes, 
globes  of  silk-cotton  foliage  with  pale  green  leaves,  round  up- 
rising towers  of  teak  leafage,  flat  extents  of  ordinary  vegetation, 
deep  hollows,  which  plantain  and  palm  fronds  combine  to  fill, 
until  the  eye  tracing  the  variety  and  form  of  the  leafy  view  in- 
sensibly is  carried  away  to  where  the  colour  of  the  vegetation  is 
lost  amidst  purple  haze  and  blue  ether. 

This  scene  is  similar  to  that  which  might  be  obtained  by  a 
sail  in  a balloon  from  Cape  Coast  to  Coomassie.  The  eye  could 
not  pierce  through  the  heavy  drifts  of  vegetation  heaped  up  in 
ridges,  globes,  pyramids,  or  the  thick  carpet  which  covers  the 
hollows. 

Leaving  the  peak,  we  were  soon  concerned  in  the  necessity  of 
restraining  the  impetuosity  which  the  steepness  of  the  descent 
induced.  It  was  almost  a continual  slide  down  hill ; our  strides 
were  lengthened  to  an  incredible  distance. 

As  we  descended  we  were  sensible  that  the  delicious  freshness 
of  the  air  we  breathed  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  tender  leaflets  and  buds,  and  sapful  twigs,  and 
young  verdure  of  the  topmost  forest  boughs,  had  left  us,  and  that 
we  were  breathing  the  heavy,  infragrant  air  circulating  languidly 
between  the  massive  stems  and  forest  colonnades. 

We  passed  several  small  streams,  which  raced  over  pebble  and 
rock  merrily,  along  many  a bend  and  curve,  down  towards  the 
dark  dells  which  surround  the  village  of  Quisah. 

It 
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As  we  emerged  into  the  light  of  the  clearing  around  the 
village,  we  saw  a circle  of  officers  seated  before  a pretentious 
house  in  the  shade,  and  I soon  recognised  Major  Russell  and  his 
subs,  and  the  gallant  boy  Lord  Gifford,  who  has  handled  his 
scouts  so  well  as  to  merit  unqualified  praise  from  his  superiors. 

Quisah  is  the  first  village  of  Ashantee  proper  which  we  have 
seen.  It  is  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Adansi,  whose  king  holds 
court  at  Fomannah,  at  which  place  we  shall  arrive  to-morrbw. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

GIFFORD’S  ADVANCE— FOMANNAH  DESCRIBED— PALACE  OF  THE  KING 
OF  ADANSI — NATIVE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  CUSTOMS— THE  FETICH 
PLACE— RELEASE  OF  THE  GERMAN  CAPTIVES— CAPTAIN  BUTLER 

Fomannah  : January  24,  1874. 

Quisah,  the  frontier  village  of  the  Adansi  kingdom,  was  vacated 
by  Russell’s  Regiment  and  Lord  Gifford’s  scouts  the  second  day 
of  our  arrival  in  Ashantee  proper.  The  advance  of  the  army  and 
the  staff  were  at  Moinsey,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adansi  hills, 
and  as  room  would  be  needed  for  their  lodgment,  Russell  was 
compelled  to  move  on. 

The  position  of  Quisah  was  felicitous  in  the  extreme  ; 
abundance  of  fresh  clear  water  was  provided  by  the  numerous 
streams  pouring  down  the  Adansi  slopes,  and  quantities  of  fruit 
(plantain)  were  discovered  by  the  Fantees  in  their  ramblings 
through  the  woods.  Our  more  aesthetic  senses  were  refreshed 
by  the  views  of  bold  hills  looming  upward  in  a crescent  shape 
towards  the  south,  with  their  heads  buried  amid  wreaths  of  grey 
cloud. 

Young  Lord  Gifford,  who  has  throughout  the  march  from  the 
Prah  to  Quisah  exhibited  great  tact  and  energy,  informed  us 
how,  when  struggling  up  the  stiff  steep  of  Adansi,  he  was  warned 
not  to  make  further  advance  into  the  country  by  a detachment  of 
the  enemy  under  the  king’s  head  scout. 

‘ We  have  no  palaver  with  white  men,’  said  the  scout.  ‘Go 
back  ; we  were  not  sent  to  fight  you.  We  may  not  fight  until 
the  king  tells  us.’ 

But  Gifford  pressed  on  up  the  hill,  and  the  Ashantees  re- 
treated before  him  with  reversed  muskets,  showing  by  this  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  resist.  When  he  arrived  on  the  crest 
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he  found  two  white  kids  impaled  alive,  and  the  head  of  a simiad 
on  a stake.  This  was  the  first  specimen  of  the  superstition  which 
enslaves  the  Ashantee  warriors.  On  the  next  day  Gifford  pushed 
his  scouting  parties  forward  as  far  as  Quisah,  where  he  en- 
countered the  still  palpitating  body  of  a woman,  just  beheaded 
in  the  name  of  fetichism,  that  most  monstrous  faith  which 
insatiably  demands  human  blood  as  a propitiatory  offering  to  its 
deities. 

After  securing  himself  at  Quisah,  Gifford  scouted  the  country 
round  in  search  of  paths  and  villages,  of  the  former  of  which  he 
found  a great  many,  and  having  acquired  a knowledge  of  his 
surroundings,  he  pushed  forward  to  Fomannah,  the  capital  of  the 
Adansi  kingdom,  whence  I date  this  chapter.  The  Ashantees,  on 
discovering  him  and  his  party,  again  warned  him  to  desist  from 
further  advancing,  as  the  vengeance  of  the  king  would  be  most 
awful  if  the  white  men  angered  him  ; but  they  still  held  their 
muskets  reversed  as  a token  of  amity  to  the  white  men.  Gifford, 
having  received  orders  not  to  fire,  retired  upon  Quisah  for  further 
orders,  but  visited  the  town  again  on  the  21st  and  discovered  it 
to, be  deserted,  upon  which  his  native  scouts  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  the  ‘ loot,’  consisting  of  handsomely  carved  stools, 
short  ivory  tusks,  belts,  guns,  hides,  skins,  earthenware  and  empty 
jars* 

On  the  22nd,  after  due  permission  from  Sir  Garnet,  Major 
Baker  Russell  with  his  regiment  moved  upon  Fomannah. 

The  distance  from  Quisah  to  Fomannah  was  traversed  within 
an  hour,  so  that  it  was  not  very  great.  Along  the  road  we  saw 
the  strange  delusion  under  which  the  Ashantees  laboured.  Some 
of  their  scouts  having  very  probably  seen  the  telegraph  line, 
imagined  doubtless  that  it  was  some  powerful  fetich,  and  imi- 
tated it  by  stretching  along  the  path  a cotton  string  extending 
from  Quisah  to  Fomannah.  Besides  this  they  had  piled  up  heaps 
of  black  crockery,  and  strung  an  endless  number  of  charms  on 
the  bushes  and  trees.  But  little  recked  Russell’s  Regiment  while 
the  men  had  Sniders  in  their  hands  for  the  false  fetiches  of 
Ashantees,  and  no  doubt  before  this  campaign  is  over  the  Ashan- 
tees themselves  will  have  lost  much  of  their  former  faith  in  their 
abominations  and  frivolities. 

As  we  entered  the  capital  of  Adansi  we  discovered  that  it  was 
not  by  any  means  a despicable  village.  A broad  avenue,  flanked 
by  family  residences  one  storey  high,  with  very  steep  roofs,  led 
through  the  town,  and  when  we  had  arrived  in  the  central  part, 
where  the  king’s  house  was  located,  we  saw  that  another  broad 
street  ran  at  right  angles  from  it. 
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There  was  an  instant  rush  to  occupy  good  houses,  but  good 
houses  happened  to  be  plentiful  in  the  town,  and  I should  say 
there  were  quarters  enough  for  a force  of  5,000  white  troops  in 
Fomannah. 

You  will  naturally  ask  what  an  Ashantee  house  is  like.  I 
take  the  house  wherein  my  Press  colleagues  and  myself  find  our- 
selves lodged  as  a fair  specimen  of  Ashantee  architecture.  Exter- 
nally this  house  presents  us  with  four  houses,  each  of  which  is 
about  ten  feet  long  by  six  wide,  standing  corner  to  corner  and 
inclosing  a quadrangle,  or  court.  Abutting  against  two  of  these 
houses  are  two  others  of  similar  size  joined  together  by  a wall  of 
mud,  and  pierced  by  a doorway  which  admits  you  into  the  outer 
court,  or  court  of  receptions,  for  the  inner  court  is  evidently 
devoted  to  family  uses,  for  retirement  and  privacy.  Each  house, 
though  joined  by  its  corners,  seems  to  be  independent,  as  many 
houses  which  go  to  form  this  family  residence  have  independent 
roofs,  which  consist  of  layers  of  palm  leaves  neatly  laid  over  one 
another. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  plain  and  unpretending.  We  see 
mere  expanses  of  walls  roughly  plastered  over  with  mud,  but 
when  we  cross  the  threshold  and  enter  the  first  courtyard  we  are 
at  once  struck  with  the  fact  that  a strangely  original  people  have 
been  found  in  the  Ashantees,  infinitely  superior  to  the  Fantees 
and  Assins,  whose  countries  we  have  just  traversed. 

The  courtyard  is  of  course  littered  with  the  pottery  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  but  proves  how  hasty  was  the  departure.  We 
lift  our  eyes  to  the  walls  and  elevated  alcove,  and  are  astonished 
at  the  cleanliness  of  it,  and  the  elaborate  ideas  of  ornamentation 
which  they  possessed. 

For  a height  of  three  feet  above  the  ground  the  walls  are 
painted  an  ochrish  red  colour,  and  so  is  the  floor,  but  above  this 
they  are  of  a waxen  white,  covered  their  entire  length  and  breadth 
with  designs  in  alto-rilievo,  half  an  inch  thick,  cornices  are  set 
off  with  many  grooves,  friezes  with  singularly  bold  diamond- 
shaped designs  with  embossed  centres,  pediments  are  something 
of  the  Ionic  order,  severely  plain  and  square,  the  walls  with 
intricate  scroll- work  relieved  by  corollas  in  alternate  squares. 

The  alcoves  are  open,  raised  to  the  height  of  the  ochrish- 
coloured  portion  of  the  walls,  and  are  six  feet  in  depth,  by  about 
eight  feet  in  length.  In  the  inner1  courtyard,  the  fronts  of  the 
alcoves  are  divided  by  one  or  two  round  columns  supporting  an 
open  latticework  in  waxen-hued  plaster  obtained  from  white  clay. 
You  at  once  understand  the  divisions  of  the  family,  and  their 
respective  apartments,  for  the  largest  of  them,  which  has  a drop 
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curtain  of  woven  or  plaited  straw,  is  the  one  evidently  used  by 
the  lord  of  the  house  and  his  favourite  wife,  another  is  that  given 
to  the  other  wives,  another  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  children, 
and  another  must  be  the  store-room,  for  there  are  numbers  of 
black  earthenware  jars,  wooden  chairs,  and  knick-knacks  of 
woodwork,  ladles,  spoons,  basins  and  platters  of  wood.  In  the 
centie  of  the  inner  courtyard  is  a little  tree,  which  we  have  already 
found  to  afford  shade  as  we  sit  at  our  table  for  our  meals. 

Many  little  things  which  we  see  about  us  evince  the  taste  and 
industry  of  the  Ashantees.  Take  one  of  their  stools  for  instance 
and  examine  it.  Formerly  it  was  one  square  block  of  white  wood, 
very  like  sycamore.  An  artisan  has  chiselled  and  shaped  a 
beautiful  stool  which  any  drawing-room  might  possess  for  its 
unique  shape,  design  and  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  seat 
is  crescent-shaped,  the  ends  of  which  when  we  are  seated  in  it 
come  up  halfway  to  the  hips  ; a central  column,  beautifully 
carved,  resting  on  a flat  board  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  length 
by  about  eight  in  breadth,  supports  it  ; on  each  side  of  the  column 
is  a side  support  chipped  until  it  resembles  a lace-work  pattern. 
There  is  art  in  this  stool,  and  whether  it  is  original  with  the 
Ashantees,  or  borrowed  from  strangers,  it  is  certainly  a most 
interesting  specimen  of  woodwork,  the  whole  of  which  is  cut  from 
a solid  block  of  wood.  I think  I have  seen  the  shape  of  a stool 
similar  to  it  painted  on  one  of  the  tombs  of  Thebes. 

Take  again  this  soup  or  water  ladle,  and  regard  the  designs 
which  ornament  the  handle.  A European  turner  would  be  proud 
of  the  work,  yet  all  that  finical  carving  and  cutting  was  done 
with  an  iron  knife  of  native  manufacture.  Yonder  are  some 
specimens  of  earthenware,  the  figures  on  which  are  very  praise- 
worthy, and  here  at  my  feet  are  sandals  excellently  done  ; nay, 
you  might  almost  declare  upon  oath  that  they  are  as  good  as  any- 
thing worn  by  a middle-class  Turk  or  Egyptian.  Sandals  1 At 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  word  one’s  thoughts  revert  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Why  not  to  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  the  Touaregs  of  the  desert,  to  the  Moors  of  Timbuctoo  '( 
Then,  if  these  sandals  of  such  shape  are  one  of  the  necessities 
which  intimacy  with  Moorish  visitors  taught  the  Ashantees,  why 
may  not  these  elaborate  scroll  and  flower  designs  on  the  walls  have 
been  an  aesthetic  taste  imparted  to  them  by  the  Moors  1 Is  it 
only  a deduction,  or  may  it  not  be  likely  that  this  semi-civilised 
taste  has  been  imparted  to  them  by  long  contact  with  Moors  1 
Bowditch  in  1817  mentions  that  there  were  Moorish  visitors 
in  Coomassie  when  he  was  a resident  in  that  city.  It  is  likely 
enough  the  Moorish  merchants  were  there  before  his  time,  for  the 
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fame  of  Ashantee  prowess  has  been  spreading  amongst  the  tribes 
of  the  interior  ever  since  1740,  when  Sy  Tutu  founded  the  reign- 
ing dynasty. 

If  we  only  visit  the  king’s  palace — which  is  reserved  for  Sir 
Garnet  and  his  Staff — we  shall  find  this  ornamentation  and  elabo- 
rate tracery  in  alto-rilievo  on  a larger  scale.  Court  after  court 
opens  to  the  view  expanses  of  ochre-washed  walls,  and  lengths  of 
white  plastered  walls  and  columns,  arcades,  deep  alcoves,  lattice- 
work,  and  great  catharine-wheel-shaped  circlets  in  plaster. 

It  is  with  some  feeling  akin  to  a compassionate  half-regret 
for  the  fugitive  lord  of  Adansi,  who  but  three  or  four  days  ago 
administered  sternest  justice  within  the  precincts  of  this  palace, 
that  we  wander  through  this  many-courted  residence.  But  he 
must  have  been  a polygamous  and  jealously  uxorious  chief ; all 
these  inner  courts  so  screened  from  peeping  Toms  were  never 
intended  for  men-servants,  unless  they  were  eunuched  to  guard 
the  peopled  harems. 

No  two  of  the  courts  are  ornamented  alike.  The  prevailing 
design  of  one  court  is  an  involved  and  complicated  coil  pattern, 
while  another  affects  the  square  within  square  work.  One  has 
numbers  of  circles  with  depressed  centres,  another  has  circles 
with  globular  bosses.  One  alcove  is  so  large  that  it  becomes  a 
good-sized  room  partitioned  with  three  columns  supporting  open 
lattice-work  : another  alcove  is  divided  by  square  pillars  severely 
simple,  and  another  is  rounded,  with  a raised  band  circling  around 
and  curving  upwards. 

Nor  are  the  courts  of  uniform  length  and  breadth.  One  large 
court  seemed  to  be  that  for  receptions  and  audiences,'  and  others 
are  for  domestic  purposes.  There  are  only  two  double-storey 
buildings  in  the  king’s  house,  but  I do  not  think  the  upper  storeys 
are  for  any  other  purpose  than  store-lofts. 

Almost  every  house  is  decorated,  more  or  less,  but  as  we  have 
not  seen  other  villages  or  towns  in  Ashantee,  except  the  small 
frontier  village  of  Quisah,  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  know  what  im- 
portance as  a town  we  shall  ascribe  to  Fomannah,  the  Adansi 
capital.  If  Fomannah  presents  such  extraordinary  evidences  of 
semi-civilised  culture,  what  must  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  to 
which  this  town  is  tributary,  be  like  1 I anticipate  many  curious 
revelations  when  we  reach  there. 

Close  by  our  house  is  a shady  spot  formed  by  two  banyan  trees, 
a gum  tree,  and  a palm  tree  railed  around,  and  inclosing  a cir- 
cular space  which  I have  no  doubt  is  devoted  to  fetich  uses.  The 
altar  is  composed  of  poles  lashed  together  resting  on  forked  up- 
rights. The  sacred  vessels  consist  of  the  bottom  of  a glass  bottle, 
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an  earless  mug,  and  a very  ancient  china  tea  cup,  relics  of  a visit 
paid  to  the  shops  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  bygone  peaceful  times. 
13its  of  cloth,  rag,  cotton,  twine,  form  the  only  things  approach- 
ing to  hangings  we  see  ; splashes  of  cornmeal-water  mark  the 
trees  over  which  the  fetich  priest  flung  his  consecrated  liquid.  A 


A.  Sanko,  musical  instrument,  b.  Cushion,  c.  Ashantee  Minister’s  state  bag 
D.  Fantee  stool,  cut  out  of  one  solid  block  of  cotton-wood. 


large  black  earthenware  pot,  filled  with  some  suspicious  mixture, 
is  dragged  out  to  daylight  from  a recess  in  the  circular  space  ; 
but  we  cannot  divine  what  its  contents  are. 

An  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  houses  revealed  to  us 
much  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Ashantees.  We  saw  the  sleeping 
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apartments,  those  set  apart  for  reception,  and  those  used  for  store- 
rooms. These  last  were  filled  with  a strange  medley  of  articles, 
hide  chairs,  carved  stools,  hide  bedsteads,  wooden  basins,  pipes, 
drums,  snuff-mills,  ladles,  platters,  spoons,  large  earthenware 
crockery,  bolsters  stuffed  with  silk  cotton,  antelope-  skins,  bags 
of  leopard  skins,  rolls  upon  rolls  of  hard-pressed  tobacco,  a heap 
of  Indian  corn  on  the  cob,  spiked  walking  staves,  iron  knives  and 
cleavers,  curious  teak  boxes  studded  over  with  brass  tacks,  old 
locks,  keys,  gun-flints,  leathern  pouches  and  belts,  forsaken  ac- 
coutrements and  disused  rusted  guns,  and  many  more  things  too 
numerous  for  detail. 

Some  of  the  houses  contained  long  suspicious  rolls  covered 
with  long  grass  and  tightly  bound,  which,  on  being  opened,  were 
discovered  to  be  dried  corpses  of  chiefs  or  heads  of  influential 
families.  There  were  six  of  these  bodies  found  altogether,  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  discovered  they  wei’e  taken  out  of  the  houses 
and  deposited  in  the  jungle. 

About  a couple  of  hours  after  our  arrival  at  Fomannah  we 
heard  that  the  remainder  of  the  captives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramseyer, 
with  two  children,  a boy  and  a girl,  born  in  Coomassie,  and 
M.  Bonat,  a French  trader,  had  arrived  at  Major  Bussell’s  head- 
quarters with  a considerable  retinue  of  servants  (Fantees)  who 
had  shared  their  captivity  with  them. 

Mr.  Ramseyer  was  a sturdy-bearded  German,  with  a true 
Teutonic  cast  of  face  ; the  French  trader  was  one  of  our  ideal 
Frenchmen,  a lively  vivacious  man  who  enjoyed  detailing  his 
experiences  to  a knot  of  sympathisers  which  had  gathered  about 
him.  These  gentlemen  confirmed  the  news  that  M.  Kuhne 
brought  to  us  at  Prahsu.  The  king  emphatically  declares  ‘ he 
has  no  palaver  with  white  men,’  and  that  his  sole  object  in 
sending  liis  army  of  invasion,  February  1873,  was  to  recover  his 
provinces  of  Akim,  Assin,  and  Denkerah — his  right  by  conquest 
long  ago — tributary  to  him  until  they  rebelled.  He  wishes  to 
be  a friend  to  the  white  people,  and  to  establish  commerce  with 
them. 

M.  Bonat  informs  us  that  Iving  Coffee  could  never  pay  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling  indemnity,  and  that  stories  current  in 
camp  of  his  fabulous  wealth  are  based  upon  the  state  pageantry, 
at  which  everything  of  value  or  ornament  is  exhibited,  which 
taken  at  a lump  valuation  cannot  exceed  50,000/.  altogether. 

These  gentlemen  brought  a letter  from  the  king  to  Sir 
Garnet,  wherein  he  betrays  his  great  anxiety.  The  letter  states 
that  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  indemnity,  that  he  can  in  time 
make  Amanquatia  pay  the  whole,  but  Sir  Garnet  must  stay 
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where  he  is  and  not  advance  further.  This  letter  makes  the 
third  received  from  the  king,  and  is  in  answer  to  the  Generals 
ultimatum  despatched  from  Prahsu. 

In  the  ultimatum  Sir  Garnet  informed  the  king  that  he 
would  wait  a certain  number  of  days  at  Prahsu  for  his  answer  ; 


1.  Pipe.  2.  Hat.  3.  Snuff  mill.  4.  War  drum.  5.  Sword. 

if  no  answer  complying  with  his  demands  for  indemnification 
to  the  Fantees  and  Assins  for  the  terrible  desolation  and  misery 
inflicted  upon  the  people  of  the  Protectorate,  he  threatened  to 
move  upon  Coomassie,  attack  it,  and  destroy  it  utterly. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  of  course,  cannot  wait  even  to  receive 
the  indemnity  • this  would  be  out  of  the  question.  He  has  the 
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health  of  the  troops  to  think  of,  as  well  as  the  realisation  of  the 
punishment  meditated  on  Ashantee,  or  the  conclusion  of  a treaty 
of  peace.  Delays  in  the  transport  service  may,  however,  inter- 
pose for  a time,  of  which  delays  King  Coffee  Calcali  may  avail 
himself  to  his  own  peace  of  mind  if  he  be  so  disposed,  but  if  he 
neglects  his  opportunities  he  cannot  stave  off  the  entry  into  Coo- 
massie  of  the  European  troops  by  ever  so  many  protests  that  he 
has  ‘ no  palaver  with  white  men,’  or  vain  regrets  that  he  did  evil 
without  knowledge  of  what  he  was  incurring. 

But  a propos  of  this  news  from  the  king,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
has  telegraphed  the  news  of  the  king’s  promise  to  Cape  Coast, 
with  orders  to  the  Senior  Naval  Officer  of  the  fleet  to  despatch 
the  ‘Sarmatian,’  one  of  the  swiftest  steamers  now  lying  there,  to 
convey  the  news  to  Gibraltar  for  the  benefit  of  Parliament  about 
to  assemble,  February  4.  This  excessive  desire  which  Sir  Garnet 
has  manifested  to  inform  Parliament  of  his  progress  will  cost  the 
British  people  the  little  sum  of  7,000/.  ! Surely  Sir  Garnet  lays 
too  great  stress  upon  the  value  of  an  Ashantee  king’s  promise  ; 
if  it  were  a fact  now  that  he  received  200, 000/.  or  500,000/., 
whichever  the  sum  it  is  that  he  demands,  the  sum  of  7,000/.  were 
a small  matter.  But  on  a promise  which  may  never  be  fulfilled, 
which  the  king,  perhaps,  never  intends  to  perform,  the  sum  of 
7,000/.  is  surely  too  large  to  spend. 

On  the  23rd  the  German  missionary  Ramseyer  and  his  poor 
wife  and  children  departed  from  Fomannah  for  Cape  Coast,  ex- 
hibiting considerable  emotion  and  gratitude  on  finding  himself 
and  family  in  the  bosom  of  such  friends  as  all  the  English  officers 
and  men  were  disposed  to  be.  M.  Bonat,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
ferred to  stay  with  the  army,  to  give  the  Staff  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  language,  as  a slight  return  for  the 
service  the  English  had  done  him  in  procuring  his  release  from  a 
long  and  tedious  captivity. 

Sir  Garnet  arrived  at  Fomannah  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
looking  as  bright  and  cheery  as  he  used  to  look  during  the  first 
days  of  his  arrival  at  Cape  Coast,  before  he  was  stricken  down 
with  a recurrence  of  the  Burmah  fever,  which  has  tenaciously 
clung  to  his  frame.  As  he  came  in,  mounted  on  his  magnifi- 
cent mule,  he  was  greeted  by  kindly  faces,  for  he  is  universally 
beloved. 

Commodore  W.  N.  Hewett,  V.C.,  who  has  come  up  to  see 
his  ‘ bould  sailor  bhoys  ’ taking  Coomassie  by  assault,  was  also 
warmly  welcomed,  for  he  has  a very  enviable  reputation  for  being 
a first-class  officer  and  genuine  man  in  the  Naval  Brigade.  Cap- 
tain Grubbe,  of  the  troopship  ‘ Tamar,’  is  the  Commander  of  the 
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Naval  Brigade,  vice  Captain  Blake,  B.N.,  lately  invalided  home 
for  a serious  attack  of  acute  dysentery. 

The  Naval  Brigade  marched  into  Fomannah  to  a merry  tune, 
which  they  sang  with  gusto,  witli  a gait  which  their  loose  pliable 
dress  of  blue  shirt  and  pants  admirably  set  off. 

After  the  sailors  and  marines  came  the  Rifle  Brigade,  in  grey 
suits  and  sun-helmets,  numerically  pretty  strong,  though  over 
seventy  of  their  number  were  invalided  at  Prahsu.  Thirty-two 
out  of  a force  of  275  sailors  were  left  behind  at  hospital,  incapa- 
citated by  reason  of  intermittent  fevers  and  dysenteric  affections 
from  continuing  the  march. 

Captain  Rait’s  splendid  body  of  Haoussa  Artillery  appeared 
behind  the  Rifles,  officers  and  men  looking  remarkably  well. 
The  Highlanders  remain  at  Moinsey  until  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

Since  the  European  troops  have  arrived  at  Cape  Coast, 
many  a man  has  been  stricken  down  with  fever,  some  have 
died,  many  have  been  invalided  home.  The  officers,  from  the 
nature  of  their  duties,  have  been  the  worst  sufferers,  and  the 
Special  Service  Corps,  twenty-eight  in  number,  who  came  out 
with  Sir  Garnet,  show  a gradual  but  certain  reduction. 

Up  to  date  the  list  of  casualties  of  the  Special  Service  Corps 
reads  thus  : 


Lieutenant  Eardley  Wilmot,  R.A. 
Captain  Huyshe,  Staff  . 

„ Townshend 
,,  Charteris,  Staff 
Lieutenant  Wells,  R.N. . 

Colonel  McNeil,  Chief  of  Staff 

Captain  Godwin  . 

,,  Gordon  . 

„ McDermott 
„ McAlmont,  Staff 
Surgeon- General  Home . 

Captain  Crease,  R.M.A. 

Major  McLean,  Rifles  . 

Captain  Lanyon,  Staff  , 


Died  in  Action 
Died  of  Dysentery 


„ Fever 

Invalided  Home.  Wounded 
in  Action 

Wounded.  Invalided  Home 
Invalided  Home 


Cape  Coast 
Home 


It  will  be  thus  seen  by  the  list  how  serious  a thing  even  a 
small  expedition  becomes  in  a malarious  country  like  this,  and 
what  a waste  of  human  life  and  wreck  of  brave  men’s  constitu- 
tions have  been  incurred.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  com- 
parative immunity  from  disease  the  British  troops  enjoyed  in 
Abyssinia. 
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The  arrangements  entered  into  by  Surgeon-General  Home 
liave  proved  admirable  so  far,  in  the  transport  of  sick  to  the 
coast,  and  in  the  immediate  replacement  of  the  loaded  hammocks 
by  long  relays  of  empty  ones.  There  are  about  300  hammocks, 
each  of  which  is  borne  by  four  natives,  thus  giving  a force  of 
1,200  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Medical  Staff  is  constantly  receiving  fresh  accessions  of 
army  surgeons,  some  of  whom  are  most  valuable  and  efficient. 
Among  those  who  are  very  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  on 
the  campaign,  having  shown  their  assiduity  to  their  profession 
and  their  fitness  for  their  duties,  are  Surgeons  McNalty,  Fox, 
Turton — the  energetic  Sanitary  Inspector — Jackson,  of  the  100th 
Foot,  Mosse,  and  Waters.  The  task  of  controlling  the  Medical 
Staff  now  devolves  upon  Surgeon-Major  MacKinnon  since  the 
retirement  of  the  veteran  Doctor  Home. 

The  news  from  Captain  W.  F.  Butler,  formerly  of  the  GSth 
Regiment,  and  the  well-known  author  of  the  ‘ Great  Lone 
Land,’  is  bad.  Poor  Butler,  a man  of  undoubted  zeal,  not  only 
as  a devoted  friend  of  Sir  Garnet’s,  but  as  an  officer  who  regards 
his  profession  with  a noble  pride,  I fear  will  not  be  able  to  return 
from  this  campaign  with  the  laurels  which  are  bestowed  upon 
those  who  prove  successful.  I do  not  think  that  his  want  of 
success  can  be  attributed  to  any  lack  of  tact  on  his  part,  but 
rather  to  the  natural  stubbornness  and  obstinacy  of  the  savages 
whom  he  was  sent  to  organise  into  an  auxiliary  force  on  the 
right  flank. 

The  report  is,  to-day,  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  camp  with  the 
same  number  of  policemen  he  started  with.  Captain  Brabazon, 
Lieutenant  Paget,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  a medical  officer,  who  composed 
Butler’s  staff,  are,  I hear,  returning  with  him. 

A propos  of  this  failure  of  Butler,  I am  reminded  of  a remark 
made  to  me  by  an  officer  a few  days  ago,  when  we  spoke  together 
about  Glover  and  Butler’s  chances  of  success.  Said  he  : ‘ Captain 
Glover  has  done  considerable  injury  to  Sir  Garnet  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Akim  country  all  the  best  fighting  men  that  were 
available.  Now  if  we  [Sir  Garnet’s  officers]  had  had  a special 
representative  in  the  Akim  country  to  enlist  a force  of  Akims 
to  co-operate  with  Sir  Garnet’s  column,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  value  of  such  a force  ; but  what  possible  good  can 
Glover  do  so  far  from  our  neighbourhood  ? However,  Butler 
writes  encouragingly  from  Akim  ; he  says  lie  will  be  able  to 
muster  a force  of  2,000  men  to  be  ready  to  cross  the  Prah  river 
by  the  15th,  but  I do  not  think  Glover  will.  Glover  wrote  in 
bis  last  letter  to  Sir  Garnet  that  if  he  had  time  he  would  be  able 
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to  march  with  12,000  men  into  Ashantee  territory — time,  in- 
deed ! how  much  time  does  he  need  ? — but  that  since  his  orders 
were  to  be  on  the  Prah  by  the  15th  he  could  muster  barely  1,000 
men,  with  which  force  he  would  start  at  once.’ 

Why  this  jealousy  of  poor  Glover  should  exist  I cannot  under- 
stand. He  has  shown  himself  industrious,  indefatigable,  and 
capable,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  of  honour  that  he 
might  have  won  with  a strong  force,  by  implicit  obedience  to  Sir 
Garnet’s  commands.  What  could  any  commander  desire  more 
than  a ready  acquiescence  in  his  wishes,  allied  with  such  efficiency 
as  Glover  brings  1 

If  the  news  of  Butler’s  failure  be  unfortunately  true,  it  may 
serve  to  enhance  Glover’s  efforts  should  he  meet  with  success.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  myself  but  that  Glover  will  come  out  of 
this  campaign  with  more  fame  than  he  entered  upon  it ; and  should 
he  be  successful,  as  I earnestly  hope  he  will,  Sir  Garnet  is  that 
kind  of  magnanimous  man  that  he  will  not  be  backward  to 
officially  recognise  his  merit. 

The  left  column,  under  Captains  Dalrymple  and  Moore,  do 
not  seem  to  make  any  headway  through  the  Denkera  bush,  though 
they  were  reported  travelling  at  last  accounts.  It  is  very  probable 
that  these  gentlemen  encounter  the  same  obstacles  as  Captain 
Butler,  and  that  very  little  if  any  aid  will  be  afforded  by  them. 

Major  Baker  Russell  (13th  Hussars),  with  his  Native  Regi- 
ment, preceded  as  usual  by  Lord  Glifford  and  his  scouts,  move 
forward  to-morrow,  and  immediately  after  the  advance  guard 
will  follow  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood’s  Regiment  and  Captain  Rait’s 
Artillery. 

The  following  list  of  officers  may  be  useful  for  a better 
comprehension  of  the  status  of  affairs  as  they  exist  at  pre- 
sent : 

MAIN  COLUMN. 

Sir  Garnet  Joseph  Wolseley,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Major-General  Commanding, 

Staff. 

Colonel  Greaves,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Major  Baker,  18th  Royal  Irish,  Assistant  Adj. -General. 

Captain  Buller,  Deputy-Asst.-Adj. -General  and  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Department. 

Captain  Brackenbury,  Military  Secretary. 

Lieutenant  Maurice,  Private  Secretary. 

Lieutenant  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Wood,  Aide-de-Camp. 

Lieutenant  Rolfe,  K.N.,  Aide-de-Camp. 

Surgeon  McNalty,  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  Staff. 

Surgeon-Major  MacKinnon,  Principal  Medical  Officer. 

Captain  Baker,  Chief  and  Inspector-General  of  Police. 
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Regimental  Officers. 

Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  90th  Regiment,  Commanding 
Native  Regiment  of  Apoboes,  Kossos,  and  Bonnys,  under  Prince  Pepple. 
Captain  Paul  Methuen. 

Captain  Furze,  42nd  Highlanders. 

Lieutenant  Douglas,  7th  Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant  Barton,  7th  Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant  Woodgate,  4th  King’s  Own. 

Major  Baker  Russell,  13th  Hussars,  Commanding  2nd  Native  Regi- 
ment. 

Captain  Bromhead. 

Lieutenant  Lord  Gifford,  in  command  of  Scouts. 

42 nd  Highlanders. 

Colonel  MacLeod,  Commanding;  Major  MacPherson;  Lieut.-Major 
W.  Baird ; Major  A.  Stephens,  of  79th,  with  42nd  ; Captain  Whitehead ; 
Captain  A.  M.  Creigh  ; Lieutenant  I.  B.  Cumberland  ; Lieutenant  Souther; 
Lieutenant  Stevenson ; Lieutenant  W.  A.  Berwick;  Lieutenant  W.  H.  C. 
Mowbray;  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Annesley,  of  79th,  with  42nd;  Lieutenant  C. 
D.  Shoton,  of  79th,  with  42nd;  W.  I.  Smyth,  of  79th,  with  42nd. 

The  42nd  Highlanders  will  probably  arrive  to-morrow, 
Fomannah  being  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  army. 

2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade. 

Major  Warren,  Commanding  ; Lieut.-Col.  Warren  ; Majors  Stephens  and 
J.  P.  C.  Glyn;  Brevet-Majors  Nicholls  and  Sotheby;  Captains  Slade,  Dug- 
dale,  Somerset,  Cary,  Lascelles,  and  Cope  ; Lieutenants  Hon.  T.  C.  Scott, 
Maberly,  Sackville,  Taylor,  Hopwood,  'Thompson,  Harrington,  Smyth,  and 
Prune;  Sub-Lieutenants  Hon.  O.  S.  F.  Cutie,  Noel,  and  Prittie;  Surgeon- 
Major  Wiles,  Surgeon  Macrobin,  Paymaster  Harvey,  and  Quartermaster 
Stanley;  Colonel  the  Hon  S Mostyn,  Majors  S.  C.  Millet  and  T.  B. 
Hackett,  V.C. ; Brevet-Majors  L.  O’Connor,  V.C.,  and  J.  de  V.  Tupper;  Cap- 
tains II.  F.  Hutton,  E.  M.  Roe,  and  G.  B.  Luxford;  Lieutenants  T.  B. 
Graves,  G.  H.  Hutton,  F.  E.  Shepherd,  C.  J.  Gilbert,  W.  F.  Cowan,  Hon.  D. 
de  Moleyns,  R.  H.  Palk,  H.  R.  Boyle,  and  A.  F.  Bernard  ; Sub-Lieutenants 
LI.  Griffiths  and  C.  E.  Clough. 

2nd  Battalion  23 rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  Savage  Mostyn,  and  subs. 

Native  Ilaoussa  Artillery. 

Captain  Arthur  Rait,  R.A.,  Commanding ; Lieutenant  Knox,  R.A. ; 
Lieutenant  Saunders,  R.A. 

Royal  Engineers. 

Major  R.  Home,  Commanding;  Captain  R.  N.  Buckle;  Lieutenant  Bell. 
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Control  and  Transport. 

Mr.  Irvine,  Chief  of  the  Control  Department ; Lieut. -Col.  Colley,  2nd 
Queen's,  in  charge  of  Transport;  Messrs.  Ravenscrofr,  Coates,  Hamilton, 
Felleter,  2nd  West  Indians ; Lieutenant  Graves,  18th  Royal  Irish ; Assist.- 
Commissary  Ward,  Control  Department. 

Medical  Department. 

Surgeon-Major  Mackinnon,  P.M.O.  ; Surgeon  MacNalty ; Surgeon 
Major  Jackson,  100th  Regiment  ; Surgeon  Fox  ; Surgeon  Turton,  Sanitary 
Inspector;  Surgeon  J.  A.  Murphy,  R.E. ; Surgeon  S.  Moore,  4th  Dragoon 
Guards. 

Royal  Naval  Brigade. 

Commodore  W.  N.  Hewitt,  V.C.,  H.M.S.  ‘ Active  ; ’ Captain  W.  I.  Hunt 
Grubb,  H.M.S.  ‘ Tamar,’  Commanding  N.B. ; Commander  Percy  Luxmore, 
H.M.S.  ‘ Argus,’  Second  in  Command;  Lieutenant  Gerard  Noel,  H.M.S. 
4 Active,’  Brigade  Major  ; Lieutenant  Edward  S.  Evans,  Senior  Lieutenant, 
H.M.S.  4 Encounter,’  Commanding  No.  4 Company;  Lieutenant  A.  B.  Pipon, 
H.M.S. 4 Active,’  Commanding  No.  1 Company;  Lieutenant  W.  F.  S.  Mann, 
Senior  Lieutenant,  H.M.S.  ‘Amethyst,’  Adjutant;  Lieutenant  Angus 
McLeod,  H.M.S.  4 Barracouta,’  in  charge  of  Transports  ; Sub- Lieutenant 
Victor  Bradshaw,  H.M.S.  4 Encounter,’  Sub-Lieutenant  of  Company ; Sub- 
Lieutenant  Charles  Windham,  H.M.S. 4 Active,’  Sub-Lieutenant  of  Company  ; 
Sub-Lieutenant  Gerald  Maltby,  H.M.S. ‘Active,’  Commanding  No.  3 Com- 
pany ; Sub-Lieutenant  Tom  Ficklin,  H.M.S. 4 Active,’  Sub-Lieutenant  of 
Company;  Sub-Lieutenant  Wyatt  Rawson,  H.M.S.  4 Active,’  Transports; 
Sub-Lieutenant  Augustus  Coker,  H.M.S.  4 Druid,’  Commanding  No  2 Com- 
pany ; Sub-Lieutenant  Archibald  Kennedy,  H.M.S.  4 Druid,’  Sub-Lieutenant 
of  Company  ; Midshipman  Charles  Gladstone,  H.M.S. 4 Druid,’ Aide-de-Camp 
to  Commanding  Officer;  Lieutenant  Adolphus  Crosbie,  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry,  H.M.S. 4 Active,’ Commanding  Royal  Marines;  Lieutenant  Richard 
Deane,  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  Commanding  No.  2 Company  Royal 
Marine  Light  Infantry  ; Staff  Surgeon  Henry  Fegan,  M.D.,  H.M.S.  4 Active,’ 
Principal  Medical  Officer;  Surgeon  John  Fisher,  H.M.S. 4 Decoy.’ 

Special  Service  Officers. — Captain  Hon.  Paul  Methuen,  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  ; Captain  Burnet,  15th  Infantry  ; Lieutenant  Pollock,  21st  Fusiliers  ; 
Lieutenant  Hare,  22nd  Regiment ; Captain  Aldridge,  95th  Regiment ; 
Captain  St.  A.  H.  Phayre,  late  Inniskilling  Dragoons. 

The  force  now  assembled  between  here  and  Prahsu  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at — 


Colonel  Wood’s  Regiment  . 

Men. 

400 

Major  Russell’s  Regiment 

400 

42nd  Highlanders 

675 

Rifle  Brigade 

660 

23rd  Fusiliers 

75 

Royal  Naval  Brigade  . 

. . . . 225 

2nd  West  Indians 

350 

Royal  Engineers  . 

40 

Rait’s  Artillery 

50 

Total  . 


2,765 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

ADVANCE  OF  THE  ARMY — POSITION  OF  THE  FOUR  COLUMNS — ATTACK 
UPON  ADUBIASSEE — DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  NICOL— BATTLE  OF  BOR- 
BORASSI 

Quarman  : January  30,  1874. 

We  have  tragic  accounts  of  villages  attacked  and  destroyed  to 
write  of  now,  and  our  interest  in  the  campaign  is  daily  in- 
creasing. The  blood  of  the  Britons  is  warming  up  to  lighting 
heat,  and,  unless  all  auguries  prove  false,  the  great  battle  of  the 
war  will  be  fought  to-morrow. 

Our  march  hither  from  Fomannah  has  been  through  the 
villages  of  Doompoassie,  Detchiasu,  Akkankavvassie,  Insarfu, 
thence  to  Quarman. 

Doompoassie  was  an  important  town  about  three  miles  from 
Fomannah.  Detchiasu  was  a small  village  situated  on  the 
crown  of  a hill,  with  a well-watered  country  round  about  it. 
Akkankawassie  was  a large  village  occupying  a terrace  and  slope 
of  a prolonged  hill,  leading  down  to  a small  stream.  Insarfu, 
a small  village,  occupied  a clearing  with  very  deep  woods  around 
it.  Quarman  is  a still  smaller  village  on  the  crown  of  a low  hill 
from  which  the  forest  land  slopes  down  to  streams  and  sinuous 
water-courses,  overhung  by  dense  brake  and  bush. 

While  we  have  been  agitated  by  doubts  as  to  whether  this 
campaign  will  furnish  subjects  interesting  enough  for  historical 
record,  and  swayed  by  fears  that  the  expedition  is  destined  to 
terminate  peacefully,  the  inhabitants  of  Coomassie,  we  are  told, 
are  troubled  and  disturbed  by  doubts,  anxieties,  and  fears  of 
other  kinds. 

Astonishing  portentous  omens  have  occurred  at  Coomassie. 
Braggart  chieftains  appear  to  regard  the  entry  of  the  English 
into  their  capital  as  an  impossible  feat.  The  queen-mother  is 
said  to  have  threatened  to  commit  suicide  if  peace  be  not  made 
immediately.  The  king  perambulates  through  his  capital  in  his 
usual  state,  and  travels  between  Coomassie  and  the  fetich  places, 
the  Bantammah  and  Manpontem,  to  consult  his  oracles  on  the 
probable  issue  of  the  war.  The  populace  is  subject  to  excite- 
ments and  panics.  Loud  sounds  are  heard  in  the  air,  and  strange 
noises  are  heard  at  a distance. 

To  add  to  this  excitement  and  ferment,  a heavy  aerolite  has 
fallen  in  the  great  market-place,  A male  child  on  issuing  from 
the  womb  is  reported  to  have  commenced  to  speak  fluently.  A 
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house  swept  clean  overnight  was  found  in  the  morning  to  be 
tilled  with  bushes,  and  the  wonderfully  fluent  child  was  dead. 
The  great  fetich  tree  of  Coomassie  lias  been  destroyed,  and  many 
other  things  have  presented  such  a category  of  omens  that  the 
hearts  of  the  stoutest  braves  seem  paralysed.  All  these  things 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true  ; busy  rumour,  ever  active,  has  given 
us  the  benefit  of  them.  Virtue  of  fetichism  seems  to  be  on  the 
wane  ; the  traditional  terrors  of  Coomassie,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Ashantees,  have  lost  their  effect.  Heaps  of  broken  crockery, 
corn-meal  flour  splashed  on  trees,  and  stakes,  and  dwelling- 
houses,  are  of  no  avail ; human  sacrifices,  performed  with  all 
due  ceremony,  daunt  not  the  pale  faces  ; lengthy  lines  of  cotton 
thread  strung  across  bush  and  branch  impede  not  the  advance  ; 
all  the  howling  and  loud  incantations  of  fetich  priests  deter  not 
the  Saxons’  march.  No,  men  with  Sniders  in  their  hands  march 
on  unrestingly  ! 

A letter  received  from  the  king  yesterday  implores  time  to 
collect  the  indemnity,  to  which  Sir  Garnet  replied  that  he  would 
march  on  as  long  as  the  heir-apparent  and  queen-mother  were 
not  forthcoming  as  hostages,  and  the  indemnity  demanded 
to  compensate  the  injuries  committed  upon  the  Pantees  and 
Assins  was  not  paid  at  once.  Sir  Garnet  further  charges 
the  unfortunate  king  with  having  instigated  the  inhabitants 
of  Borborassi  to  fire  upon  his  troops,  and  he  menaces  him 
with  his  anger  in  consequence  ; and  declares  that  he  will  burn 
his  capital  to  the  ground  if  his  terms  are  not  acceded  to  at 
once. 

The  positions  of  the  various  columns  up  to  date  are  as 
follows: 

Right  Column.  — Captain  Glover  has  reported  up  to  the  17th 
instant.  He  had  crossed  the  Prah  on  the  15th,  with  750  Haoussas 
and  Yorubas,  and  had  advanced  to  Obogo,  whence  he  dates  his 
despatch.  He  had  taken  this  village  by  assault,  his  troops  having 
been  fired  upon  as  they  were  marching  towards  it.  He  had  seven 
Haoussas  and  one  Yoruba  wounded  ; the  enemy’s  loss  not  being 
ascertained.  Being  in  want  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  halt.  His  troops  had  behaved  well,  except 
in  their  ‘ wild  and  unnecessary  firing.’ 

Second  Column.  — Captain  Butler’s  last  report  is  dated  24th 
instant.  He  writes  from  Yancoma,  where  he  had  arrived  on 
the  22ncl  instant,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Prah. 
Hence  two  paths  branch  off,  one  towards  Lake  Boosum-Eching, 
the  other  towards  Dadiasoo,  in  a westerly  direction.  He 'had 
proposed  to  follow  the  latter  path,  but  the  opposition  of  the 
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kings  was  such  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  movement. 
He  hoped  to  get  his  whole  force  to  move  on  the  25th  ; but  he 
thus  describes  his  position,  ‘ I can  scarcely  convey  to  you  a 
true  conception  of  the  position  in  which  I lind  myself.  All 
information  is  studiously  withheld  from  me  ; carriers  are  con- 
stantly refused  ; distances  are  grossly  exaggerated  ; the  most 
vexatious  and  trifling  pretexts  are  put  forward  ; anything  and 
everything  is  done  to  effect  the  one  great  object — delay.’ 

‘ Third  Main  Column. — Advanced  posts  are  to-day  on  the 
river  Dunsaboo,  about  two  and  a quarter  miles  beyond  this 
place,  and  within  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  the  enemy’s  forces 
at  Egginassie.  The  entire  force  is  concentrated  here  and  at 
Akkankawassie,  two  and  three-quarter  miles  in  rear,  and  it  is 
probable  that  to-morrow  we  may  have  to  fight  whatever  force 
the  king  has  been  able  to  collect  to  resist  our  advance.  Further 
retails  of  my  position  are  given  in  the  despatch  which  accom- 
panies this.’ 

Fourth  Column. — The  last  report  from  Captain  Dalrymple 
is  dated  25th  instant  from  Kotakee  ; he  had  arrived  there  on 
the  24th  with  King  Apecoon  and  about  fifty  men  ; King  Aquasi 
Bedoo  was  here  with  no  men  ; Kroo  of  Commendah  had  gone 
home  ; Buarbin  and  Atrew  were  still  at  Damun  on  pretence  of 
collecting  their  men. 

Captain  Dalrymple,  though  he  had  used  every  effort  to 
influence  the  kings,  was  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  for- 
tunate if  he  should  succeed  in  crossing  the  frontier  with  200 
men. 

The  hill  of  Quarman  slopes  down  to  the  river  Dunsaboo, 
and  at  this  little  village  are  Colonel  Wood’s  and  Russell's 
Regiments,  and  two  rocket  detachments.  Head-quarters,  the 
Brigadier’s  Staff,  the  42nd  Regiment,  and  2nd  Battalion  Rifle 
Brigade,  with  Rait’s  Artillery,  two  7-pounder  rifled  guns,  and 
two  rocket  detachments,  are  at  Insarfu. 

Between  Insarfu  and  Akkankawassie,  two  and  three-quarter 
miles  in  rear,  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  and 
detachments  2nd  Battalion  23rd  Regiment,  head-quarters  and 
detachment  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  the  small -arm  ammuni- 
tion reserve,  and  field-hospitals. 

At  Fomannah,  to  advance  to-morrow,  is  a detachment  of  the 
1st  West  India  Regiment,  lately  disembarked  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle. 

The  following  fortified  posts  have  now  been  established  be- 
tween here  and  Prahsu  ; 
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Prahsu  to  Essiaman 

„ Akrofroom 

„ Cross  Roads,  near  Parakoome  River 

„ Moinsey 

„ Crest  Adansi  Hills 

„ Fomannah 

„ Akkankawassie  .... 

„ Insarfu  ..... 

„ Quarman  ..... 


Miles. 

10i 

11 

6 


3 

n 

22 


Total  . 6 Of- 


The  estimated  distance  between  here  and  Coomassie  accord- 
ing to  guide-map,  which  has  proved  so  far  tolerably  accurate, 
is  : — 


Quarman  to  Amoaful  ..... 
„ Agimamu  .... 

,,  Ordahsu  ..... 

„ Akkankawassie  . . . 

„ Karsi  ..... 

„ Coomassie  . ... 

• • 

Miles. 

H 

7 

n 

H 

2i 

3 

Total  . 

25i 

Total  distance  from  Cape  Coast  to  Prahsu  . 
„ „ Prahsu  to  Coomassie  . 

• • 

71 

75£ 

Total  . 

At  the  beginning  of  this  letter  I spoke  of  tragical  events  ; 
these  events  were  brought  about  by  Lord  Gifford.  This  young 
nobleman  is  not  twenty-four  years  of  age,  has  a fair,  almost  effemi- 
nate face,  is  a man  slight  of  figure,  and  appears  to  be  anything  but 
robust  in  health.  Yet  his  daring  feats,  which  have  carried  him 
over  more  ground  afoot  than  any  four  officers  have  marched,  and 
the  intrepidity  which  has  distinguished  him,  have  been  themes  of 
praise  with  all  on  the  Expedition,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Lord  Gifford,  leading  his  scouts  westerly  through  the  bush, 
came  upon  the  King’s  road,  which  runs  parallel  with  our  road  from 
the  Adansi  hills  to  Coomassie.  Following  the  road,  he  discovered 
a village,  inhabited,  and  after  acquiring  all  the  information  he 
could  of  the  place,  the  various  routes  that  led  to  it  from  that 
traversed  by  the  army,  he  reported  his  intelligence  to  head- 
quarters. 

The  intelligence  amounted  to  this  : that  Adubiassee,  a small 
village  almost  abreast  of  Doompoassie,  was  occupied  by  a force 
under  the  King  of  Adansi,  and  that  further  north,  about  three 
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or  four  miles  on  the  same  road,  was  Borborassi,  a more  impor- 
tant village,  and  more  strongly  defended,  situate  almost  abreast 
of  Kiang  Boassu,  which  is  halfway  between  Doompoassie  and 
Akkankawassie. 

On  the  25th  instant,  while  at  Fomannah,  Sir  Garnet  warned 
the  King  of  Adansi  that  he  could  not  permit  his  people  to  assem- 
ble in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  line  of  communication  ; that 
unless  he  moved  away  he  would  be  compelled  to  attack  him,  a 
measure  which  was  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  26th  Major  Russell’s  Native  Regiment,  with  Loi’d 
Gifford’s  scouts,  supported  by  a number  of  men  from  the  Naval 
Brigade,  were  ordered  to  make  a reconnaissance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Adubiassee,  and  if  they  found  the  enemy  within  the  vil- 
lage, to  attack  it. 

Major  Russell  approached  the  village  from  Doompoassie,  and 
on  discovering  it  to  be  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  made  a dash  upon  it,  and  captured  it  without  much 
trouble.  The  attack  was  made  with  spirit,  and  was  singularly 
successful,  without  a single  casualty,  though  the  enemy  opened 
a brisk  fire  as  soon  as  the  attacking  party  was  discovered  ad- 
vancing. 

On  the  28th  Lord  Gifford,  having  approached  the  Ashantee 
village  of  Borborassi,  and  finding  it  defended  by  a strong  force  of 
the  enemy,  returned  to  Kiang  Boassu,  and  imparted  the  intelli- 
gence to  head-quarters.  While  lying  in  wait  in  the  bushes  between 
Borborassi  and  Becquah,  he  had  also  waylaid  two  men  carrying 
with  them  some  fowls  and  a keg  of  powder,  of  which  articles  he 
became  possessor,  after  tumbling  over  one  contumacious  wretch 
who  imagined  he  had  a better  right  to  the  goods  than  Gifford  with 
the  stronger  might. 

While  we  halted  the  night  of  the  28th  at  Akkankawassie,  an 
attack  was  planned  upon  Borborassi,  and  the  charge  of  it  was 
given  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  McLeod,  who  acted  as  Brigadier  of 
the  Advance  Brigade. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  as  follows  : Colonel  McLeod  would 
start  from  Kiang  Boassu  with  a detachment  of  the  2nd  Battalion 
23rcl  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  consisting  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Hon.  Savage  Mostyn  and  79  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  ; 
the  Naval  Brigade,  consisting  of  Captain  Walter  James  Hunt 
Grubbe  of  H.M.S.  ‘Tamar,’  14  officers,  24  petty  officers,  and  195 
blue-jackets,  2 rocket  detachments  under  Lieutenant  Knox,  R.  A., 
of  Rait’s  Artillery,  and  one  company  of  Annamaboes,  57  in  number, 
under  Captain  James  Nicol,  formerly  Adjutant  of  the  Hampshire 
Militia. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Wood  was  to  start  simul- 
taneously with  the  advance  from  Kiang  Boassu,  with  a portion  of 
his  regiment  of  native  allies,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  road  run- 
ning between  Borborassi  and  Becquah,  along  which  he  would 
deploy  his  men  in  the  bush  as  an  ambuscade  to  take  the  fugitives 
on  the  flank. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Garnet  gave  orders  to  Colonel  McLeod  not 
to  burn  Borborassi,  and  he  regretted  that  the  village  of  Adubi- 
assee  had  been  destroyed.  This  has  (*iused  some  talk  among  the 
officers,  and  a great  many  are  wondering  at  this  magnanimity  in 
Sir  Garnet.  I presume  that,  despite  the  presence  of  the  large 
force  in  our  front,  the  General  still  entertains  a hope  that  hostili- 
ties will  be  averted. 

However,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  instant  the  several  de- 
tachments took  their  respective  roads,  Colonel  McLeod  landing 
his  party  direct  for  Borborassi,  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood  leading  his 
force  for  the  appointed  ambuscade. 

Within  about  two  hours  and  a half,  after  a march  through  a 
forest  choked  with  a jungly  under-bush,  the  force  of  Colonel 
McLeod  appeared  before  Borborassi,  and  as  they  emerged  into 
the  clearing  opened  fire.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  an 
indiscriminate  flying  for  shelter  into  the  bush,  and  almost  an 
immediate  desertion  of  the  village,  in  consequence. 

Gathering  courage  from  the  gloom  and  density  of  the  bush, 
the  enemy,  according  to  their  usual  tactics,  attacked  the  Naval 
Brigade  on  the  left  flank  ; but  the  sailors,  delivering  their  fire 
steadily  into  the  bushes,  soon  overcame  that  force,  and  silenced 
the  fire  of  the  Ashantees.  Though  a few  sputtering  shots  were 
heard  at  intervals,  no  damage  was  done. 

The  centre  was  carried  in  gallant  style  by  the  23rd  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  led  by  Colonel  Mostyn,  while  the  right  flank  consisted 
of  the  Annamaboes  of  Bussell’s  Regiment,  under  Captain  Nicol. 
This  last  gentleman,  while  leading  his  men  to  the  attack,  on 
seeing  a group  of  the  enemy,  ran  up  to  them  and  called  on  them 
to  surrender  in  the  English  language.  The  enemy  of  course  could 
not  comprehend  what  the  old  man  who,  animated  by  genuine 
kindness  of  heart,  called  out  to  them  wanted,  and  a savage  .delibe- 
rately shot  him  through  the  heart.  The  loss  of  the  fine  old  gentle- 
man so  infuriated  his  faithful  Annamaboes,  that  they  opened  a 
murderous  fire  on  the  wretches,  stretching  several  of  them  on  the 
ground,  and  pursuing  them  with  fatal  shots  far  into  the  bush. 

The  village  of  Borborassi  was  soon  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Some  fowls,  a couple  of  goats  running  about  the  village, 
were  especial  objects  of  pursuit ; over  fifty  Ashantee  guns  and 
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twelve  kegs  of  powder  were  found  and  destroyed.  Several  objects 
of  curiosity  and  a small  quantity  of  gold-dust  comprised  the  ‘loot’ 
the  captors  gained. 

As  the  force  returned  from  the  scene  of  their  success,  the 
Ashantees,  who  had  quietly  concealed  themselves  in  the  bush,  rose 
from  their  coverts  and  attempted  to  fall  upon  the  rear-guard  ; but 
the  Naval  Brigade,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  rear  of  the  force, 
coolly  dropped  on  their  knees  and  delivered  such  a scattering  fire- 
that  the  enemy  were  but  too  glad  to  beat  a precipitate  retreat. 
After  this  futile  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  force  were 
permitted  to  return  in  peace  to  Iviang  Boassu,  where  they  arrived 
at  4 p.m.  after  an  absence  of  eight  hours. 

The  ambuscade  under  Colonel  Wood  had  no  results  save  the 
killing  of  two  Ashantees  by  the  premature  firing  of  the  Apoboes. 
A party  of  the  enemy  was  seen  advancing  along  the  path  from 
Becquah,  when  the  Annamaboes,  unable  to  restrain  themselves 
from  firing  at  the  unconscious  and  careless  foe,  delivered  their  fire 
with  the  above  meagre  results. 

On  this  affair  at  Borborassi,  Colonel  McLeod  reported  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  as  follows  : — 

Camp  Quarman  : January  30,  1874. 

Sir, — In  compliance  witli  the  instructions  received,  I marched  yesterday 
with  a force  to  reconnoitre  the  village  of  Borborassi,  situated  on  our  let t 
flank,  and  said  to  contain  a large  body  of  the  enemy  under  Essamanquatia 
and  other  Ashantee  chiefs.  Striking  into  the  bush  path  at  8.15  A.M.,  we. 
marched  W.S.W.,  and  at  11  A.M.  arrived  before  the  place,  taking  it  quite  by 
surprise.  The  Ashantees,  driven  out  of  the  village  by  our  advance,  took  to 
the  bush  on  all  sides:  a party  of  them  came  back  upon  our  left  flank,  and 
fired  on  the  Naval  Brigade.  This  attack  was  brushed  away  with  a few 
rounds  of  ammunition.  The  village  was  immediately  in  our  possession,  but 
not  without  loss  on  our  side.  List  of  casualties  inclosed. 

Captain  Nicol,  commanding  the  Annamaboe  Company  of  Russell’s  Regi- 
ment, was  killed  leading  his  men,  with  the  devotion  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, round  the  right  flank  of  the  village.  I estimated  the  killed  of  the 
enemy  at  50.  Fifty-three  Ashantee  muskets  were  collected.  Twelve  kegs 
of  powder,  and  the  umbrella  of  Essamanquatia,  were  found  in  the  village. 
It  seems  this  old  chief  ran  away  just  before  the  attack,  and  so  narrowly 
escaped  capture.  The  troops  after  their  long  march  were  halted  in  the 
village  for  one  hour,  and  refreshed  themselves  from  their  haversacks  before 
commencing  the  return  march.  On  our  return  the  blue-jackets  formed  the 
rear  guard.  Before  quitting  the  village  they  broke  up  the  arms  which  were 
taken,  and  blew  up  the  powder.  As  soon  as  ever  the  Ashantees,  lying  perdu 
in  the  bush,  discovered  that  we  had  gone,  they  returned  to  the  village  with 
shouting  and  blowing  of  horns.  Presently  a body  of  them  came  down  upon 
the  rear-guard  and  opened  fire  ; the  blue-jackets  calmly  faced  about,  and 
poured  amongst  them  such  a fire  of  Snider  bullets  as  sufficed  to  rid  us  of 
their  presence  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  troops  arrived  at  their  camp  at 
Kiang  Boassu  at  4 P.M.  The  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  blue-jackets, 
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under  Captain  Grubbe,  R.N.,  who  formed  the  advance  and  afterwards  the 
rear-guard,  merited  my  special  commendation.  Captain  Wood,  A. D.C.  to 
t he  Major-General,  accompanied  me  and  did  good  service  ; after  the  loss  of 
Captain  Nicol,  I placed  him  in  command  of  the  Annamaboes.  I would 
desire  to  acknowledge  to  the  Major-General  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  my  Staff  Officer,  Captain  Farquharson,  V.C.,  in  carrying  out  all  the  Staff 
arrangements,  which  he  did  to  my  complete  satisfaction.  Lieutenant 
Wauchope,  42nd,  was  with  me  throughout  the  day  as  my  orderly  officer. 
My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Lieut. -Col.  Mostyn,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
who  was  present  with  the  men  of  his  regiment  engaged. — I have  &c. 

J.  C.  McLeod,  Colonel, 
Commanding  VZnd  lloyal  Highlanders. 

The  Chief  of  the  Staff,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


The  information  received  at  head-quarters  to-day  prepares  us 
to  meet  a great  struggle  to-morrow.  It  is  positively  known  that 
a numerous  force  is  in  front  of  us  beyond  Egginassie.  Major 
Home’s  Engineers  have  prepared  the  road  to  within  a couple  of 
hundred  yards  or  so  of  this  village,  or  at  least  to  such  a close 
distance  that  they  were  enabled  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  advance 
quartered  within. 

Lord  Gifford,  not  satisfied  with  ascertaining  that  the  village 
of  Egginassie  was  an  outpost,  made  a reconnaissance  to  the  left 
of  the  village  close  to  the  camp  of  the  main  body,  and  returned 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  Ashantees  are  in  force  not  more 
than  three  miles  from  Quarman,  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  campaign  will  be  fought  to-morrow. 

With  the  aid  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ground  furnished  to 
him  by  Lord  Gifford,  Sir  Garnet  has  been  able  to  make  a plan  of 
attack  which  if  successful,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  must  lead  to  good 
results. 

The  very  fact  of  the  presence  of  this  force  in  our  front  is 
an  evidence  of  the  treachery  of  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  in 
divining  the  tactics  of  his  wary  enemy  Sir  Garnet  has  furnished 
further  proofs,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  his  capability  to  command 
this  expedition. 

The  missionaries  reported  to  us  that  the  army  of  the  king, 
disheartened  at  the  results  of  their  campaign  beyond  the  Prah, 
had  disbanded,  that  they  saw  no  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  as 
they  were  brought  down  to  the  Prah.  This  may  have  been  true, 
so  far  as  their  own  personal  knowledge  went,  but  it  only  tends 
to  prove  how  successfully  the  king  had  deluded  them,  and  how 
their  ingenuous  simplicity  had  contributed  to  conceal  his  designs. 
The  skill  with  which  Gifford  with  his  clever  scouts,  discovered 
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them,  has  frustrated  the  king’s  plans.  By  to-morrow  night  ho 
may  know  whether  he  has  adopted  the  wiser  course,  or  has  more 
insured  the  safety  of  his  capital  and  the  stability  of  his  power  by 
the  system  of  duplicity  and  treachery  he  has  pursued. 


CHAPTER  XV 

BEFORE  THE  BATTLE — ON  TO  THE  BATTLE — THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
END— THE  ‘ BLACK  WATCH  ’ IN  ACTION— BATTLE  OF  AMOAFUL— 
VILLAGE  OF  AMOAFUL 

February  1,  1874. 

The  great  battle  of  the  campaign  has  been  fought  and  won  by 
the  English  troops.  The  Ashantees  were  met  and  defeated  before 
Amoaful  with  immense  loss,  January  31.  All  skirmishes  hither- 
to fought  in  this  land  pale  in  interest  before  this  most  decisive 
victory.  The  enemy’s  utmost  strength  on  their  own  selected 
position  proved  unable  to  withstand  the  steady  and  determined 
advance  of  the  British  troops,  and  the  cunning  designs  he  had 
laid,  as  well  as  the  hopes  he  had  cherished  of  being  able  to  drive 
back  the  invaders,  have  been  frustrated  by  the  sagacity  and 
bravery  of  his  opponents. 

We  had  retired  to  bed  in  the  huts  of  Quarman,  with  a vague 
foreshadowing  of  the  great  morrow,  which  dawned  on  January 
31.  We  had  conversed  long  together  about  the  pros  and  cons  of 
what  was  fated  to  happen,  around  the  cheery  hospitable  bonfire 
which  Major  Russell  had  kindled,  to  ward  off  the  evils  arising 
from  evening  mist  and  night  dew.  We  were  an  uncommonly 
lively  lot,  being  disposed  to  regard  the  event  of  the  following  day 
only  in  the  light  of  a precursor  of  a victorious  and  speedy  return 
to  the  sea  coast  and  home.  And  as  we  regarded  it,  no  doubt, 
many  others  in  that  little  army  quartered  within  the  huts  of  the 
Ashantees  regarded  it  also.  Some,  perhaps,  devoted  their  time 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle  to  writing  their  affecting  adieus  to 
their  wives  and  children,  while  others,  perhaps  ignorant  of  the 
exact  character,  number,  and  position  of  the  enemy,  were  scep- 
tical that  anything  very  serious  would  happen. 

But  at  about  7 A.M.,  as  we  had  but  barely  finished  our  break- 
fasts in  Quarman  village,  and  buckled  our  belts  on,  our  servants 
informed  us  that  the  white  troops  were  close  by.  Hastening  to 
the  square  or  plaza  of  the  village,  we  were  in  time  to  witness 
the  famous  ‘ Black  Watch  ’ come  up,  all  primed  and  ready  for 
action.  This  was  our  first  view  of  the  fighting  42nd  Highlanders, 
and  I must  say  I improved  the  occasion  to  get  a good  look  at 
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them  as  though  I never  had  seen  a British  regiment  in  my  life, 
I was  so  intent  upon  observing  their  march  past,  which  was  done 
with  an  earnest,  determined  stride  that  promised  well  for  their 
behaviour.  Gifford’s  scouts  were  ahead  of  the  42nd,  waiting  for 
them,  before  they  began  to  move  on  to  rouse  up  the  enemy  to 
action,  and  to  develop  his  hiding  places. 

Close  behind  the  42nd  Highlanders  followed  one  hundred 
Fantee  porters  bearing  the  reserve  ammunition,  closely  guarded 
by  a strong  detachment  of  soldiers  scattered  amongst  them. 
Behind  these  went  about  thirty  or  forty  hammocks,  each  ham- 
mock borne  by  four  men,  and  soldiers  jealously  guarding  them 
also.  Then  went  a detachment  of  the  Haoussa  artillery,  two 
7-pound  guns  commanded  by  Captain  Bait  himself,  and  following 
these  were  a detachment  of  Royal  Engineers  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Major  Home. 

All  the  above  force  composed  the  front  column,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  C.B., 
son  of  the  great  Scotch  historian  of  that  name. 

Now  came  the  veteran  Colonel  J.  C.  McLeod,  C.B.,  leading 
the  left  column,  consisting  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
Captain  Luxmoore,  of  H.M.S.  ‘ Druid,’  commanding ; Major 
Baker  Russell’s  Regiment  of  Native  Allies,  Rait’s  Artillery,  two 
rocket  detachments,  and  a detachment  of  Royal  Engineers  under 
Captain  Buckle. 

The  blue-jackets  still  had  the  careless  gait  which  distinguished 
them  on  the  road,  and  Russell’s  native  allies  were  brave  in 
feathers,  and  horns,  and  ribbons.  The  Haoussas  marched  on 
with  the  serene  appearance  of  veterans. 

The  reserve  ammunition,  and  string  of  hammocks  for  the  use 
of  the  left  column,  followed  behind  carefully  guarded,  watched  by 
armed  men. 

Here  comes  Colonel  the  Hon.  H.  Evelyn  Wood,  a Victoria 
Cross  officer,  in  the  van  of  the  right  column  which  he  is  to  com- 
mand ; and  close  to  him  is  Captain  Walter  James  Hunt  Grubbe, 
of  H.M.S.  ‘Tamar,’ in  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Naval 
Brigade,  Wood’s  Native  Allies,  a detachment  of  Rait’s  Haoussa 
Artillery,  two  rockets,  and  a detachment  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Following  the  right  column  comes  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  He 
is  smiling,  cordial  in  his  salutations,  and  in  no  way  distrusts  his 
fortune  or  his  soldiers.  He  is  mounted  on  a Madeira  cane  chair 
elevated  on  the  shoulders  of  four  burly  and  semi-nude  Fantees,  a 
conspicuous  object  for  a lurking  enemy  in  the  bush.  His  Staff  is 
about  him,  and  in  the  beaming  faces  of  the  officers  you  see 
reflected  the  hope  and  contentment  which  possess  their  chief. 

The  rear  column,  consisting  of  the  2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Bri- 
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gade,  is  brought  up  by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  F.  Warren  ; and  with  the 
last  man  of  the  battalion  has  rolled  by  a perfectly  equipped 
fighting  force  of  over  2,500  men,  Europeans  and  natives. 

As  the  line  extended  itself  into  greater  length  along  the  road, 
the  progress  became  very  slow.  It  wound  in  coils  as  it  followed 
the  sinuosity  of  the  path,  and  uncoiled  itself  slowly  as  a straight 
stretch  of  the  road  permitted  it.  We  seemed  to  be  marching  to 
every  alternate  beat  of  the  second  hand  of  our  watches,  so  slowly 
the  long  procession  moved  on.  The  road  was  but  five  feet  wide, 
yet  we  were  in  double  files. 

The  following  represents  the  plan  of  the  battle-field  to  which 
the  tight  little  British  army  were  now  moving  on,  to  occupy  face 
to  face  with  the  Ashantee  army. 
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At  this  slow  pace  we  could  but  look  listlessly  on  what  we  had 
often  looked  upon  before.  There  were  no  strong  contrasting 
colours  to  relieve  the  wearied  eye.  Grey  coats  and  white  sun- 
helmets  in  front  of  us,  grey  coats  and  white  helmets  in  rear  of 
us  ; dense  dark  bush  to  the  right,  dense  dark  bush  to  the  left ; 
a strip  of  blue-grey  sky  above  our  heads.  Where  is  the  grandeur 
and  pomp  of  war  here  in  this  picture  1 The  quiet  sober-coloured 
line  has  absolutely  nothing  in  it  to  disquiet  the  glance  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  funereal  movement  of  the  procession  has  something 
somnific  in  its  pace. 

But  suddenly — faint  rumbling,  detonating  sounds  pulsate 
through  the  thick  curtains  of  woods  about  us,  and  our  eyes  seek 
each  other’s  faces  with  looks  of  inquiry. 

‘They  have  begun,’  says  one.  ‘Yes,  the  ball  has  opened,’ 
answers  another ; and  we  press  hard  on  each  other’s  heels  as 
though  a simultaneous  wish  to  be  nearer  to  the  sounds  were  trans- 
mitted through  every  mind. 

The  time  of  commencement  was  noted  down,  8.5  a.m.  Lord 
Gifford’s  scouts  were  feeling  the  enemy.  Though  the  detonations 
were  but  faint,  they  might  have  been  counted  by  one  interested  in 
doing  so. 

By  8.15  a.m.  we  had  either  arrived  much  nearer  the  scene  of 
contention  and  strife,  or  the  firing  was  getting  warm,  for  at  this 
time  we  could  hear  long-continued  rolls  of  musketry,  and  some  of 
the  Staff  remarked  that  the  42nd  Highlanders  must  have  become 
engaged. 

We  still  continued  to  move  on  slowly,  imprisoned  between 
lofty  walls  of  vegetation,  with  the  alarum  of  war  constantly  rising 
in  volume,  listening,  for  want  of  something  else  to  do,  to  the 
crackling,  ripping  sound  of  Snider  rifles,  varied  by  the  louder 
intonations  of  the  over-loaded  muskets  of  the  Ashantees. 

Five  minutes  passed,  and  nothing  disturbed  any  man’s 
thoughts,  unless  of  those  with  responsibilities  on  their  minds  who 
had  no  time  to  think  of  the  ideal,  or  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  the 
moment.  An  officer  of  the  42nd  here  rode  up  on  a white  mule, 
to  communicate  with  Sir  Garnet,  who  leaned  eagerly  forward  on 
his  chair  to  hear  the  news  from  the  front.  He  was  wounded, 
but  his  intelligence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  left  column  had 
lost  touch  of  the  left  wing  of  the  42nd  Highlanders.  The  officer 
received  orders  to  tell  Colonel  McLeod,  who  commanded,  to  cut 
diagonally  to  the  right  through  the  bushes  until  both  columns 
should  join. 

At  9.15  our  pace  quickened  somewhat,  until  suddenly  light 
was  exchanged  for  the  gloom  of  the  forest  shade,  and  we  entered 
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the  village  of  Egginassie,  which  the  scouts  of  Lord  Gifford  had 
carried  with  a rush  at  8.5  A.M.  ; and  oh,  what  a scene  ! We, 
travelling  so  soberly  through  the  narrow  avenue  leading  through 
the  forest,  had  not  thought  of  this — the  possibility  that  while  we 
listened  to  the  rumbling  and  muttering  of  musketry,  there  were 
fellow-creatures  being  smitten  to  death  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
forest  around  Egginassie. 

Right  at  the  mouth  of  the  umbrageous  pass,  the  wounded,  and 
dying,  and  dead,  sat  grouped  or  lay  stretched  on  the  ground, 
attended  by  the  kind  ministering  hands  of  their  white  brothers. 
It  may  be  that  the  readers  as  well  as  the  writer  of  this  have  seen 
many  a gory  battle-field,  but  I must  confess  that  I felt  much 
affected  at  the  sight  of  the  first  blood  drawn. 

The  first  eager  inquiries  as  to  who  were  wounded  elicited  the 
information  that  poor  Captain  Buckle,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
was  shot  through  the  heart  and  abdomen,  and  was  dying  ; that 
three  or  four  others  were  most  seriously  wounded,  and  seventeen 
or  eighteen  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  who  were  then  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  were  wounded  more  or  less  seriously. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  8.5  a.m.,  the  time 
of  the  first  shot,  and  that  of  our  arrival  within  the  village  of 
Egginassie,  much  progress,  considering  the  nature  of  the  struggle, 
had  been  made  by  the  front  column,  under  Sir  Archibald  Alison ; 
but  the  right  column  had  remained  almost  stationary,  having 
advanced  but  little.  The  left  wing  of  the  Naval  Brigade  was  the 
only  portion  of  the  right  column  engaged  in  earnest. 

The  front  column,  pushing  on  to  occupy  the  village  of  Eggin- 
assie clofee  after  Gifford’s  scouts,  had  swept  across  the  open  ground 
of  the  clearing  and  deployed  into  position  in  the  jungle.  Reserv- 
ing its  fire  until  they  encountered  the  enemy,  the  Highlanders 
had  continued  advancing  until  they  had  penetrated  about  two 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  village,  when  the  concealed  enemy 
suddenly  revealed  himself  by  firing  into  their  faces  from  cleverly 
contrived  ambuscades.  Henceforward  the  Highlanders  continued 
to  sweep  the  bush  in  front  of  them  with  steadily  poured  volleys, 
until  they  had  silenced  the  enemy’s  fire,  during  which  pause  the 
Engineer  labourers  were  pushed  forward  to  cut  the  bush  for  a 
further  advance.  When  the  labourers  had  succeeded  in  clearing 
a space  of  ground  in  front,  the  Highlanders  moved  forward  until 
they  discovered  the  enemy  again.  The  road  to  Amoaful  from 
Egginassie  served  as  a guide  to  the  wings  spread  out  on  each  side 
of  Rait’s  Artillery,  which  continued  to  move  down  in  line  with 
the  infantry.  Whenever  a favourable  opportunity  presented 
itself,  Captain  Arthur  Rait  with  his  brave  Haoussas  sent  telling 
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shots.  Thus  Artillery  and  Highlanders  slowly  marched  down  the 
sloping  ground,  driving  the  foe  steadily  out  of  his  numerous 
hiding-places  which  he  had  constructed  of  bush  with  a skill  which 
almost  defied  detection  by  the  eye. 

The  best  means  of  discovering  his  whereabouts  were  found  to 
be  telling  volleys  from  Sniders,  and  booming  rounds  from  the 
tiny  7-pounders,  which  sent  their  shot  with  disastrous  effect 
through  the  forest. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  ran  a lazy  stream,  which  coursed 
sluggishly  through  morass  and  black  slime.  A hundred  yards 
beyond  this  stream  were  seen  the  sylvan  huts  which  the  Ashantees 
had  constructed  out  of  tree  boughs  and  plantain  leaves.  These 
huts  numbered  hundreds,  spread  out  far  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

Such  was  the  place  the  Ashantees  chose  to  defend,  which  they 
did  with  a pertinacity  that  won  high  praise  and  admiration  from 
the  Highlanders.  The  soldiers  were  put  to  their  mettle,  and  the 
Haoussas,  as  if  catching  the  fierce  enthusiasm  which  animated 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  laboured  with  a vigour  and  energy  not 
eclipsed  by  any  on  the  field.  Captain  Rait,  halting  at  the  same 
altitude  above  the  stream  below,  as  the  Ashantee  camp  was  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  aimed  his  guns  with  such  good  effect  at  the 
huts,  that,  on  passing  them,  the  ghastly  heaps  that  met  the  sight, 
of  rent  bodies  and  disfigured  dead,  bore  a silent  but  significant 
testimony  to  the  important  service  the  Haoussa  artillery  had 
contributed  on  this  day  towards  crushing  the  pride  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  front  column  had  dislodged  the  Ashantees  from 
their  several  positions,  and  finally  driven  them  with  great  loss 
from  their  camps,  Sir  Archibald  pushed  it  forward  ; and  while 
bagpipes  blew  their  notes,  and  the  wild  Highland  cheers  for 
victory  pealed  through  the  forest,  the  whole  line  surged  across 
the  stream,  and  swept  up  the  opposite  slope  until  the  outskirts  of 
Amoaful  were  reached. 

Here  Highlanders  and  Haoussas,  now  animated  to  the  highest 
pitch,  rushed  forward  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  broad  avenue  which  divides  the  town  into  two  equal  portions. 
As  they  appeared  within  the  town  at  the  foot  of  this  avenue,  they 
saw  several  excited  groups  of  natives  hurrying  away  from  it,  some 
bearing  away  wounded  chiefs,  others  transporting  their  household 
property. 

One  group  specially  attracted  the  attention  of  Lieut.  Saun- 
ders, R.A. — that  of  four  slaves  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the 
wounded  body  of  their  master,  with  two  others  following  closely 
behind.  Aiming  a shell  at  them,  the  missile  exploded  but  a few 
inches  above  the  heads  and  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  killing 
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every  soul  instantly.  After  a few  more  desultory  shots  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  Amoaful  was  complete. 

But  the  reader,  hurried  away  with  the  front  column  by  the 
narrator  with  such  breathless  impetuosity,  must  not  forget  that 
this  is  but  one  scene  of  the  battle.  We  have  noted  the  progress 
of  the  front  column  first,  as  until  11.30  a.m.  the  great  interest  of 
the  battle-field  concentrated  on  its  movements,  though  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  other  columns  were  idle,  or  that  we  ev£n 
who  are  with  the  Staff,  and  are  stationed  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
square  formed  by  the  columns,  are  disinterested  spectators  or 
listeners.  We  are  with  the  pivot  around  which  swings  the  battle. 
We  were  better  able  to  read,  while  grouped  around  head-quarters, 
the  history  of  the  advance  of  the  ‘ Black  Watch  ’ than  we  should 
have  been  were  our  attention  diverted  by  immediate  contact  with 
the  combatants. 

At  11.30  we  knew  at  Egginassie  that  the  men  of  the  Scotch 
regiment  had  brushed  the  truculent  foe  from  its  front,  and  had 
elbowed  him  on  against  the  right  flank. 

Wounded  men  of  the  42nd  ceased  coming  into  the  square  of 
Egginassie ; they  were  the  men  of  the  right  column  that  were 
now  borne  in  to  us.  At  11.30  the  right  column  was  rudely 
awakened  from  apparent  inactivity  into  a fierce  blaze  of  excite- 
ment, and  as  the  village  of  Egginassie  was  situated  on  the  slope 
of  the  long,  low,  forest-clacj  hill,  the  enemy  when  he  crested  it, 
and  bore  down  on  the  right  column  in  force,  visited  ourselves  with 
a hail  of  slugs,  which  caused  the  trees  around  and  the  branches 
to  shed  their  leaves  over  us  as  thick  as  snow-flakes. 

A few  seconds  after  this,  tremendous  firing  in  our  immediate 
vicinity  began.  Colonel  Wood,  commanding  the  right  column, 
was  brought  in  with  an  iron  slug  in  his  chest  ; then  his  aide-de- 
camp  followed,  disabled  with  a slug  in  his  hip  ; then  we  find 
that  in  a short  time  fourteen  blue-jackets  have  been  assisted 
into  the  village,  some  of  them  grievously  wounded. 

The  sound  of  the  firing  at  such  close  quarters  to  us  waxes 
terrific.  The  line  of  the  fighting  right  column,  now  hotly  en- 
gaged with  a persisting  foe,  who  crawls  serpent-like  closer  and 
closer  to  them,  is  not  fifty  yards  away  from  us,  and  we  are  plen- 
tifully touched  and  tapped,  lightly  it  is  true,  by  the  hail  of  slugs. 
Men  with  whom  I am  conversing  abruptly  spin  round  as  they 
feel  the  blows.  Lieutenant  Maurice,  sitting  on  a log,  listening 
to  the  thunder  of  the  unceasing  fusillade,  is  struck  in  the  back. 
Doctor  Fegan,  of  the  ‘ Active,’  while  conversing  for  a moment 
with  Commodore  Hewett  and  myself,  is  violently  struck  on  his 
scarf  pin,  and  others  have  similar  experiences  to  relate.  Every 
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man  of  the  right  column  feels  that  this  is  a critical  moment,  and 
that  he  must  roll  back  the  tide  of  attack,  or  be  driven  to  flight, 
and  so  he  plies  his  faithful  Snider  with  the  nervous  rapidity 
born  of  necessity.  Probably  Sir  Garnet  feels  that  it  is  a critical 
moment  also,  considering  that  Wood’s  regiment  of  native  allies 
only  lies  between  his  head-quarters  and  the  enemy,  and  he  orders 
the  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  forward  to  the  support,  to  ad- 
vance in  a north-easterly  direction. 

The  firing  rises  higher,  there  is  not  a break  or  a pause  in  the 
thick  volume  of  sound,  lazy  clouds  of  gunpowder  smoke  enwrap 
the  forest  tops  as  with  a curtain.  Things  proceed  at  this  rate 
for  a short  interval  ; wounded  combatants  di'op  in  rapidly  ; there 
are  about  100  wounded,  dying,  and  dead  in  the  village,  though 
several  of  the  wounded,  having  had  their  wounds  dressed,  have 
been  borne  to  Quarman,  when  Sir  Garnet  orders  up  a second 
support  of  two  companies  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  with  emphatic 
orders  to  push  on  and  drive  the  stubborn  enemy  from  his  coverts. 
We,  waiting  to  hear  this  support  of  fresh  men,  can  tell  the  very 
minute  they  commence  firing,  can  mark  the  progress  which  they 
make  through  the  thick  jungle  by  the  diminishing  volume  of  the 
musketry,  can  almost  reckon  the  rate  at  which  they  advance,  and 
feel  very  much  relieved  when  at  12.30  the  wild  cheers  which  the 
Apoboes  utter  tell  us  of  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  Ashantees. 

But  while  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  that  the  important 
battle  of  Amoaful  is  ended,  loud  and  continuous  musketry  is 
heard  in  our  rear  along  the  road  to  Quarman,  whither  the 
wounded  have  been  taken  for  safety,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
village  from  Quarman  is  choked  by  the  forms  of  t’  e frightened 
Fantee  carriers.  Sir  Garnet  thought  of  this  possibility,  and  pre- 
pared his  plan  of  battle  for  just  such  a contingency.  The  four 
companies  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  hitherto  unemployed  in  the 
battle,  are  ordered  to  take  the  back  track  and  defend  the  line  of 
communication,  and  they  are  soon  engaged  with  the  Ashantees 
in  vigorous  earnestness,  until  1.45  p.m.,  when  a cessation  of  the 
musketry  announces  that  the  enemy,  having  attempted  the  power 
of  the  Europeans  on  the  left,  the  front,  the  right  and  rear 
columns,  is  convinced  that  he  has  been  defeated,  and  is  unable 
to  withstand  the  strange  weapons  which  the  white  men  use  in 
war. 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  -ended,  for  a reinforcement 
under  the  Ashantee  General  Essamanquatiah,  who  is  considered 
the  Yon  Moltke  of  the  enemy,  appeared  to  the  right  and  rear  of 
Quarman  at  about  3 p.m.  Captain  Burnet,  of  Russell’s  Native 
Regiment,  having  been  left  behind,  severely  ill  of  a fever,  mucli 
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to  his  annoyance,  hearing  the  tremendous  musketry  in  such  close 
vicinity,  rose  from  his  sick  bed,  assumed  command  of  the  detach- 
ment of  33  of  the  2nd  West  Indians,  being  senior  officer  at  the 
post,  and  resisted  them  for  some  time  until  the  Rifles  appeared 
from  the  direction  of  Egginassie,  despite  the  confusion  around 
him  caused  by  the  native  carriers,  whose  first  impulse  had  been 
to  take  to  precipitate  flight. 

The  provident  sagacity  of  Sir  Garnet  saved  him  from  even 
the  shadow  of  a reverse  even  at  this  small  village,  for  a wide 
clearing,  extending  a hundred  yards  around  Quarman,  and  a re- 
doubt of  earth  and  bushes,  enabled  the  detachment  of  the  2nd 
West  to  employ  their  Sniders  to  good  effect. 

Baffled  at  this  point,  the  tireless  foe  sought  to  make  an  im- 
pression at  Insarfu,  two  and  a half  miles  in  rear  of  Quarman  ; 
but  though  they  were  engaged  in  it  until  midnight,  they  expe- 
rienced nothing  but  repeated  reverses. 

At  3 a.m.  of  this  morning  (Feb.  1)  they  again  attempted  to 
assault  Quarman  with  vigour,  which  caused  the  hare-hearted 
Fantee  carriers  to  rush  into  the  jungle  ; but  at  dawn  the  Ash- 
antee  army  retired  from  the  long-protracted  contest — a twenty 
hours’  almost  continuous  battle. 

The  left  column  under  Colonel  McLeod,  consisting  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Naval  Brigade  under  Captain  Percy  Luxmoore, 
Russell’s  Native  Allies,  Annamaboes,  Mumfords,  Cape  Coast 
people,  and  Ja-Jas  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  detachments  of 
the  Haoussa  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers,  were  hotly  engaged, 
as  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  position  on  the  left  of  the  42nd, 
for  over  an  hour  and  a half.  It  was  in  this  column  that  Captain 
Buckle  was  killed.  But  as  they  advanced  into  the  jungle,  endea- 
vouring to  keep  pace  with  the  front  column,  fighting  their  way 
now  sharply  for  a breathless  period,  then  subsiding  into  a few 
spluttering  shots,  they  lost  touch  of  the  left  wing  of  the  ‘ Black 
Watch,’  and  had  to  cut  their  way  diagonally  by  a road  through 
the  bush,  arriving  in  the  main  road  a little  in  rear  of  the  front 
column. 

But  the  historian  of  the  battle,  to  be  true  to  fact  and  to  all 
scenes  enacted  in  the  stirring  event,  must  not  be  beguiled  from 
observing  what  transpired  within  the  village  of  Egginassie  by 
the  more  absorbing  scenes  of  the  struggle. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  himself  retaining  the  calm,  proud  air  of 
the  General  who,  wisely  forecasting  the  issue,  was  prepared  for 
the  triumph,  spared  none  of  his  willing  and  obedient  Staff’.  Cap- 
tain Buller  was  kept  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  with  orders 
and  reports  until  it  was  feared  he  would  over-exert  himself  in 
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the  warm  work.  Captain  Brackenbury  was  also  an  ardent  co- 
operator  in  the  designs  of  the  General,  and  assisted  him  unremit- 
tingly by  the  sagacity  of  his  suggestions,  and  intelligent  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  battle. 

Colonel  Greaves,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  must  of  course  be  iden- 
tified with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  for  on  him  devolved  much  of  the 
responsibility  and  the  faithful  execution  of  his  chief’s  plans. 

Lieutenant  the  Honourable  A.  H.  Wood,  A.D.C.,  employed 
himself  actively  around  head- quarters,  conveying  orders  to  the 
front,  and  returning  with  hopeful  reports,  besides  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  upon  all  men  emerging  from  the  scene  of  the  struggle. 

Commodore  Hewett,  V.C.,  was  beside  Sir  Garnet  during  the 
entire  time,  and  throughout  the  various  phases  and  fortunes  was 
either  engaged  in  assisting  Sir  Garnet  with  his  advice,  or  super- 
intending with  interest  the  care  and  welfare  of  the  wounded 
sailors. 

And  last  but  not  least  of  the  deserving,  we  must  not  forget 
the  assiduous,  indefatigable  conduct  of  Surgeon  Mackinnon,  the 
principal  medical  officer,  and  Dr.  Henry  Fegan  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  Dr.  Fegan  simply  behaved  wonderfully.  Soldier  or 
sailor,  white  or  black  man,  almost  everyone  had  cause  to  bless 
the  deft  hand  of  this  skilful  surgeon. 

At  2.30  p.m.  I left  Egginassie,  proceeding  to  Amoaful  town 
which  was  captured  by  the  Highlanders  at  11.30  a.m. 

The  road  sloped  down  very  gradually  for  about  500  yards  to 
the  lazy,  sluggish  stream  coursing  amid  marshes  and  deep  mire, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  heaviest  fighting  had  taken  place  that 
morning.  The  entire  distance  was  strewn  with  cartridge-cases, 
and  frequently  one  paused  to  observe  those  which  the  Ashantees 
had  used,  which  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  among  the  weapons 
employed  by  the  enemy  were  double-barrelled  breech-loading 
central-fire  guns. 

Around  their  camp  the  Ashantees  were  thickly  lying,  with 
most  frightful  wounds,  proving  that  Snider  rifles  have  terrible 
force  and  penetration.  If  other  evidences  were  needed  to  esta- 
blish this  fact,  the  wreck  of  the  bush,  and  the  deep  rugged  rents 
of  great  trees,  seen  all  around,  did  so.  Those  who  undervalue 
this  gun  make  a great  mistake.  Its  rapidity  and  ease  of  mani- 
pulation is  such  that  a regiment  has  to  be  kept  constantly  sup- 
plied from  the  reserve  ammunition,  while  the  perfect  construc- 
tion of  the  Boxer  cartridge  and  its  excellent  materials  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  shape  of  an  efficient  small  arm  for 
any  service. 

Proceeding  up  the  hill,  with  our  minds  dwelling  on  the 
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great  tragedy  of  the  day,  we  arrived  within  about  15  minutes  at 
Amoaful. 

The  town  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  extensive  tabular 
summit  of  a low  hill,  the  sides  of  which  slope  down  into  thin 
threads  of  ooze,  and  marsh,  and  running  stream,  all  clothed  in 
impenetrable  underbrush. 

A broad  street  or  avenue  about  60  yards  wide  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  town,  a distance  of  about  400  yards,  divided 
it  into  equal  portions. 

The  residences  consisted  of  four,  or  six,  or  eight  small  huts, 
with  interiors  facing  one  another,  and  inclosing  small  courts  ; 
but  none  of  these  came  up  to  the  neatness,  taste,  and  architec- 
tural ornamentation  of  Fomannah,  the  capital  of  the  Adansi 
kingdom. 

As  I entered  the  town,  the  aspect  of  the  principal  avenue  was 
a busy  one.  Under  one  great  tree  reclined,  on  benches  or  cots 
taken  from  the  houses,  the  wounded  officers  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers. Major  Duncan  Macpherson,  who  commanded  the  42nd 
under  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  was  rubbing  his  wounded  leg,  and 
doubtless  thinking  what  a narrow  escape  he  had  from  losing  his 
poor  limb.  Others  were  detailing  the  scenes  through  which  they 
had  passed,  and  the  exciting  incidents  which  came  under  their 
personal  observations. 

Among  the  various  remarks  I heard  as  I passed  through, 
were  : 

‘ Ah,  Sandy,  my  lad,  it  wor  a braw  fight,’  with  a rich  accent 
from  a Scotch  Highlander. 

‘ What  a pity  we  didn’t  have  our  kilts  and  bonnets  ! how 
they  [the  Ashantees]  would  have  speered,  and  no  mistake  ! ’ from 
another  Highlander  evidently,  with  which  I sympathised. 

‘By  jingo!  but  they  cut  a gangway  through  my  beard,  anyhow. 
I say,  Bill,  what  will  Sally  say  when  she  hears  how  they  have 
spoiled  my  beauty  ? ’ said  a frank-faced  blue-jacket,  running  his 
fingers  through  the  evidence  of  his  manhood  which  garnished  his 
chin,  and  which  truly  enough  exhibited  a ‘gangway’  cleared  to 
the  throat  by  an  Ashantee  missile. 

‘ Oh,  hang  them  ! just  look  at  my  figure-head,  will  you  1 ’ said 
another,  exhibiting  a swollen  black  eye,  and  an  ugly  scar  on  his 
temple.  ‘ What  d’ye  say  to  that,  now  ?’ 

Indeed,  there  were  but  few  men  who  had  not  a story  of  hurts 
suffered  and  clothes  damaged  by  slugs. 

There  were  a great  many  Ashantees  killed  around  and  in  the 
town  of  Amoaful,  and  the  effect  of  Saunders’s  last  dead  shot  was 
visible  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town  in  a group  of  six  slaves 
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stark  and  stiff  around  their  dead  master,  who  lay  still  on  his 
stretcher.  Many  too,  wounded  at  the  battle,  had  hurried  to  the 
village,  and  breathed  their  last  quietly  within  the  huts.  Yet, 
though  the  slaughter  must  have  been  fearful,  we  were  disappointed 
at  the  results,  until  recollecting  the  invariable  custom  of  the 
enemy  to  bear  his  wounded  and  dead  away  from  the  field,  and  the 
almost  instinctive  haste  with  which  the  wounded,  who  are  able 
to  crawl  away,  plunge  into  the  dark  bushes  for  shelter,  out 
of  fear  of  decapitation,  with  which  they  generally  visit  the 
wounded.1 

An  instance,  only  one  fortunately,  of  this  kind  occurred.  A 
wounded  Highlander  on  the  extreme  left  Hank  of  his  regiment, 
perceiving  himself  to  be  wounded  too  severely  to  continue  in  line, 
sought  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  village  of  Egginassie  to  have  his 
wound  dressed.  He  lost  his  way,  apparently,  and  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  discovered  by  a party  of  Ashantees,  who  overpowered 
him  and  cut  his  head  off.  The  struggle  which  the  doomed  man 
made  for  his  life  was  too  apparent  in  the  slashed  hands  and  almost 
severed  fingers. 

About  5 p.m.  Sir  Garnet  arrived  at  Amoaful.  The  troops 
bivouacked  on  the  avenue  in  the  open  air,  as  the  baggage  had 
been  left  behind  at  Insarfu,  five  miles  in  the  rear,  and  a series  of 
brilliant  bonfire  lights  marked  the  positions  of  the  bivouac  during 
the  night  after  the  great  battle. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  Major-General 
Commanding,  interpolated  here  just  before  the  publication  in  book 
form  : 

Head-quarters,  Amoaful : February  1. 

Sir, — According  to  the  intention  expressed  in  my  despatch  of  the 
30th  ultimo,  I yesterday  attacked  the  enemy  to  the  south  of  this  town,  and 
drove  them  with  heavy  loss  from  the  position  they  Lad  selected  to  fight 
upon,  and  where  I now  find  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  been  for  some 
time  collecting  his  army. 

My  whole  force,  divided  into  four  columns,  as  per  margin,  advanced 
along  the  main  road,  preceded  by  the  scouts,  until  the  enemy  were  met  at 
the  village  of  Egginassie,  which  was  carried  by  a rush  of  the  scouts  at  about 
8 A.M.  The  front  column  then  extended  into  the  thick  bush  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  which  was  cut  and  widened  by  labourers  under  the  Royal 
Engineers  so  as  to  admit  of  the  advance  of  the  guns. 

As  the  leading  column  advanced  northward,  the  left  column,  according 

1 The  losses  which  the  Ashantees  suffered  have  been  variously  estimated 
to  be  between  800  and  1,200  killed,  with  as  many  more  wounded.  Their 
entire  force  with  which  they  engaged  the  British  cannot  have  been  less 
than  12,000.  The  King  of  Mampon,  who  commanded  the  right,  was  wounded 
mortally;  Amanquatia,  who  commanded  the  left,  was  killed;  Appia,  one 
of  the  great  chiefs  engaged  in  the  centre,  was  also  killed. 
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to  orders  previously  issued,  cut  a path  diagonally  to  the  left  front,  with  a 
view  of  protecting  the  left  flank  of  the  front  column ; and  as  it  moved 
along  this  path,  the  right  column,  closirr  up,  cut  a path  diagonally  to  the 
right  to  protect  the  right  flank,  while  rear  column  extended,  so  as  to 
gain  touch  of  the  right  and  left  columns,  which  were  designed  to  follow  the 
flanks  of  the  front  column,  and,  should  it  be  outflanked,  to  face  east  and 
west  outwards.  My  intention  was  to  fight  in  the  form  of  a square,  and  so 
oppose  the  invariable  flanking  tactics  of  the  enemy,  which  their  superior 
numbers  would  probably  allow  them  to  carry  out  against  any  line  which  I 
could  form. 

The  front  column,  under  Sir  A.  Alison,  found  the  enemy  in  great  force 
beyond  a swampy  stream  to  the  north  of  Egginassie,  and  suffered  heavily 
in  dislodging  them.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  steady  advance  of  the 
infantry,  aided  by  the  fire  of  Rait’s  guns.  The  large  numbers  of  dead 
Ashan tees  at  this  part  of  the  field,  and  the  numbers  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers here  wounded,  showed  the  stubborn  resistance  made  by  the  enemy. 
The  42nd  Highlanders  finally  advanced  and  captured  the  town  of  Amoaful 
about  noon,  after  being  more  than  four  hours  in  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  left  column,  advancing  under  a heavy  fire,  by  which 
Captain  Buckle.  R.E.,  was  killed  while  urging  on  his  labourers,  occupied 
the  crest  of  a hill,  where  a clearing  was  made,  and  the  enemy  driven  away 
from  this  portion  of  their  camp  by  an  advance  of  the  Naval  Brigade  and 
Russell’s  Regiment.  Colonel  McLeod  having  cleared  his  front,  and  having 
lost  touch  of  the  left  of  the  front  column,  now  cut  his  way  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  and  came  into  the  main  road  in  rear  of  the  Highlanders 
about  the  same  hour  that  the  advance  occupied  Amoaful.  I protected  his 
left  rear  by  a detachment  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Our  left  flank  was  now 
apparently  clear  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  right,  Lieut.-Col.  Wood  was  met  by  a fire  which  prevented  the 
advance  of  his  column  for  more  than  a very  short  distance  into  the  bush, 
consequently  when  the  front  column  took  Amoaful  it  would  have  become 
detached  from  the  right  column,  but  that  communication  was  kept  up 
along  the  main  road  by  two  companies  of  the  42nd,  the  head-quarters  and 
detachment  23rd,  and  a company  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Long  after  Amoa- 
ful was  taken,  the  Ashantees  kept  up  a heavy  fire  on  the  right  of  the  main 
road,  and  these  troops  lay  down  and  replied  to  it,  repelling  the  enemy,  but 
not  without  loss. 

Up  to  1.30  p.m.  the  enemy  kept  up  a very  heavy  fire  on  Lieut.-Col.  Wood’s 
column,  whose  right  was  extended  into  the  bush,  east  of  the  village  of 
Egginassie.  But  they  made  no  progress,  and  soon  after  half-past  one  an 
advance  of  the  Kossoes  and  Bonny  men  of  Wood’s  Regiment  drove  them 
away,  clearing  the  flank  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  enabling  them  tt) 
complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  on  this  flank.  By  1.45  P.M.  firing 
had  ceased. 

At  this  time  heavy  firing  was  heard  in  rear,  and  I learnt  that  another 
body  of  the  enemy  had  attacked  my  entrenched  post  at  Quarman.  I sent 
back  part  of  the  Rifle  Brigade ; but  the  attack  was  continued  till  nightfall, 
though  of  course  repulsed.  Shortly  before  dark  a large  convoy  of  baggage 
which  had  been  parked  at  Insarfu  during  the  action,  and  was  now  ordered 
on,  was  fired  upon,  though  accompanied  by  a large  escort.  A number  of 
carriers  threw  down  their  loads  and  ran  away,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  exertions  of  Lieut.-Col.  Colley,  whom  I have  placed  in  charge  of  my 
line  of  communications,  and  who  recovered  much  of  the  baggage  during 
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the  night,  more  serious  consequences  might  have  ensued  than  the  loss  of 
the  few  loads  which  occurred.  On  learning  of  this  affair  I took  immediate 
steps  for  clearing  my  line  of  communications,  and  brought  in  large  convoys 
this  morning  in  perfect  safety  to  Amoaful.  The  officers  commanding  the 
columns  as  above-named  performed  their  difficult  tasks  most  excellently, 
and  were  efficiently  aided  by  their  staff.  Lieut.-Col.  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C., 
was  wounded  while  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers, on  whom  fell  the  hardest  share  of  the  work.  As  Colonel  McLeod 
was  in  command  of  the  left  column,  this  regiment  was  led  by  Major  Mac- 
pherson,  who  was  twice  wounded.  The  two  wings  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
under  command  of  Captain  Grubbe,  R.N.  (severely  wounded),  and  Com- 
mander Luxmoore,  R.N. ; the  head-quarters  and  detachment  of  the  2nd 
Battalion  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mostyn  ; 
the  2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren  ; Wood’s 
Regiment,  under  Captain  Purse  (42nd  Highlanders)  ; Russell’s  Regiment, 
under  Major  Russell  (13th  Hussars),  and  the  scouts  under  Lieutenant  Lord 
Gifford  (24th  Regiment),  all  behaved  steadily  and  coolly  under  the  trying 
conditions  of  a fight  in  dense  bush.  Sir  A.  Alison  has  brought  the  valuable 
services  of  Captain  Rail  and  his  Artillery  specially  to  my  notice  ; and 
Major  Home,  Commanding  Royal  Engineers,  led  the  advanced  working 
party  of  the  front  column,  being  slightly  wounded  in  so  doing. 

Commodore  Hewett,  V.C.,  R.N.,  was  present  with  me  during  the  action, 
and  placed  his  services  at  my  disposal.  I received  every  possible  assistance 
from  him  and  from  the  following  officers  of  my  Staff : Colonel  Greaves, 
Chief  of  the  Staff ; Major  Baker,  18th  Regiment,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  ; Captain  H Brackenbury,  R.A.,  Assistant  Military  Secretary ; 
Captain  Buller,  60th  Rifles,  D.A.Q.M.G. ; Lieutenant  Rolfe,  R.N.,  Naval 
A.D.C.;  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  LI.  Wood,  10th  Hussars,  A.D.C. ; Lieutenant 
Maurice,  R.A.,  Private  Secretary. 

The  arrangements  for  the  wounded  by  Surgeon-Major  Mackinnon,  C.B., 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  were  excellent,  and  I regret  that  the  inclosed 
return  of  casualties  shows  that  his  duties  were  not  light. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  an  enemy  in  thick  bush,  but 
still  more  difficult  to  estimate  their  loss,  but  the  Ashantees  opposed  to  us 
must  have  numbered  many  thousands ; and  as  we  have  buried  about  150 
corpses  beside  the  main  road  only,  and  as  the  enemy  ran  great  risks  to 
carry  off  their  dead,  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  must  have  been  very 
heavy. 

I intend  to-day  to  attack  Becquah,  which  the  scouts  report  occupied  by 
the  enemy. 

I have  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  J.  Wolseley,  Major-General. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


OFFICERS  AND  MEN  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 


Royal  Engineers 

2nd  Battalion  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers 

42nd  Highlanders 

2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade 
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Bait’s  Artillery  .......  wounded  1 

Wood’s  Native  Eegiment  1G 

Bussell’s  „ 17 

Lord  GiSord’s  Scouts 6 

Boyal  Naval  Brigade,  Sailors  and  Marines  . ,,  34 

Sailors  and  Marines,  killed  and  wounded  at  Becquah  5 

Killed  at  Amoaful  3 

Officers  wounded 15 

Total  21G 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BATTLE  OP  BECQUAH— BUENING  OP  THE  VILLAGE— HUMAN  SACE1FICES 
—CAPTAIN  BUTLEE— PEELIMINAEIES  OP  A BATTLE— BATTLE  OF 
OEDAHSU— DASH  UPON,  AND  CAPTUEE  OP  COOMASSIE 

Coomassie  : February  5, 1874. 

On  the  1st  instant,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Amoaful,  we  re- 
ceived news  that  during  the  night  much  baggage  was  lost,  and 
officers  were  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  only  change  of  clothes  they 
possessed.  This  unlucky  accident  was  caused  by  the  flight  of 
the  carriers,  who  when  attacked  by  the  Ashantees  between  In- 
sarfu  and  Egginassie  dropped  their  loads  and  ran  into  the  bush. 
Later  in  the  day,  however,  much  of  the  baggage  was  recovered, 
though  many  of  the  gentlemen  were  utterly  stripped  of  every 
article  of  clothing  they  possessed  beyond  what  they  wore  on  their 
persons. 

About  11  a.m.  the  force  for  the  attack  on  the  town  of  Becquah 
was  mustered  in  the  main  street.  This  place  was  considered  to 
be  a most  important  one,  lying  as  it  did  within  such  a short  dis- 
tance from  our  line  of  communication,  and  Sir  Garnet  determined 
to  destroy  it  before  moving  farther  north. 

The  force  to  be  employed  for  the  work  consisted  of  the  Naval 
Brigade,  a gun  and  a rocket  trough  of  Rait’s  Artillery,  Russell’s 
Regiment,  Lord  Gifford’s  Scouts,  and  a small  detachment  of 
Home’s  Engineers,  and  formed  an  advanced  guard  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  McLeod  of  the  42nd  Highlanders.  The 
main  body  consisted  of  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  and 
five  companies  of  the  42nd  Highlanders  under  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  the  Brigadier-General  commanding  the  brigade. 

The  advance  moved  on  to  the  west  of  Amoaful  by  a road 
which  ran  in  that  direction  from  the  north  end  of  the  town.  It 
was  not  a very  great  distance  to  Bocquah — not  more  than  a mile 
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and  a half — so  that  we  were  soon  creeping  quietly  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  village. 

Presently  sharp  firing  was  heard  in  the  advance,  and  as  com- 
pany after  company  took  up  the  fire,  and  as  we  began  to  move  at 
a quick  pace,  we  were  in  time  to  observe  the  rapidly  retreating 
forms  of  the  Ashantees  as  they  fled  around  an  angle  of  the  main 
street,  and  darted  into  the  bushes.  At  first  they  seemed  disposed 
to  resist  vigorously  after  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
but  the  volleys  upon  volleys  shot  into  them  from  each  company 
of  the  advance  soon  silenced  them,  so  that  the  main  body  was 
not  employed  at  all.  The  advance  continued  its  march  through 
the  town  to  its  other  extremity,  until  the  Colonel  in  com- 
mand became  satisfied  that  there  was  not  a single  armed  foe 
remaining. 

After  the  usual  search  for  1 loot  ’ had  been  completed,  Colonel 
McLeod  ordered  the  place  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  every  thatch 
was  in  a short  time  blazing,  and  the  destruction  of  Becquah  was 
assured. 

On  the  return  march,  the  Naval  Brigade,  which  had  the  honour 
of  entering  Becquah  first,  followed  Russell’s  Regiment,  and  the 
rear  was  guarded  by  the  Fusiliers  and  Highlanders. 

On  the  2nd  instant,  the  army,  leaving  the  baggage  behind, 
resumed  its  march  towards  Coomassie,  preceded  by  Russell’s 
Regiment  and  Gifford’s  Scouts. 

We  were  again  in  the  twilight  shades  of  the  tall  forest,  tramp- 
ling over  the  relics  of  property  which  the  fugitives  had  di’opped 
in  their  hurried  flight,  when  the  screaming  shells  from  Rait’s 
Artillery  came  tearing  after  them.  Stools,  silk-cotton  bolsters, 
native  accoutrements,  scores  and  scores  of  corn  rations  contained 
in  neatly  plaited  leaves,  bestrewed  the  ground  everywhere  ; they 
either  lay  thrown  on  one  side  of  the  road,  or  we  stumbled  over 
them  as  they  littefed  the  centre  of  the  path.  Each  bundle  of 
Indian  corn  seemed  sufficient  to  last  a man  ten  days,  and  we 
thought  that  ‘ fortunate  must  be  the  General  who  can  have  such 
simple  effectiveness  of  commissariat,’  as  we  mentally  compared 
the  cumbersome  ineffectiveness  of  the  Control  System  to  that 
of  compelling  each  man  to  carry  on  his  own  person  ten  days’  pro- 
visions for  himself.  How  easy  a thing  the  capture  of  Coomassie 
might  have  been  if  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  commanded  3,000  troops 
who  conveyed  their  own  provisions  and  ammunition  ! 

However,  it  mattered  not.  We  might  take  a little  longer 
time  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  Expedition,  but  it  might 
as  well  be  done  efficiently  and  with  comfort  to  oneself,  as  to  do 
it  speedily  to  our  sore  discomfort  and  inconvenience.  Besides, 
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‘the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,’  as  was  proved  at 
Amoaful. 

We  were  sensible  that  in  the  jungle  which  bounded  our  road 
on  each  side  there  were  a great  many  dead,  not  only  by  the 
empty  litters  which  we  saw  frequently  along  the  road  as  we 
hurried  on,  but  by  the  strange  peculiar  odour  of  death  which 
filled  the  air.  The  road  was  also  trampled  down  broad  and  smooth 
by  the  hurried  throngs  who  were  driven  from  Amoaful  on  the 
fatal  31st  of  January. 

About  a couple  of  hours  from  Amoaful  we  came  to  a stream 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  a tragedy  but  a short  time  before. 
Just  beyond  the  crossing  there  were  broad  patches  of  mire  and 
marsh,  and  while  struggling  through  it  the  advance  guard  was 
fired  on  by  the  enemy.  Major  Russell  instantly  deployed  his 
men  in  line  across  the  road,  and  commenced  pouring  a vigorous 
fire  ahead  and  into  the  bush  on  either  side.  Here  Captain  Brom- 
head  seconded  his  superior’s  efforts  in  an  admirable  manner,  and 
the  indefatigable  Gifford,  whom  no  service  daunted,  distinguished 
himself  with  his  Scouts,  who  penetrated  into  the  bush  quite  fear- 
lessly. Rait’s  Artillery  coming  up,  the  ‘ Steel  Pen’s  ’ 7 -pounders 
began  to  speak,  and  the  firing  began  to  be  quite  spirited,  and  for 
a while  the  affair  promised  to  be  a battle  of  some  importance. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  terrible  defeat  at  Amoaful 
was  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  Ashantees,  for  their  musketry 
soon  slackened,  and  they  were  hying  from  before  the  rapidly 
advancing  men  of  Russell’s  Regiment. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  flight  of  the  enemy  was 
begun,  the  impetuous  Russell  urged  his  men  in  the  pursuit,  and 
onward  they  strode  after  the  fugitives  with  long  strides,  until 
they  reached  the  village  of  Agimamu. 

The  main  body  did  not  participate  in  this  action.  The  road, 
though  clear  for  them,  was  marked  with  the  dbad  fallen  in  the 
affair  of  the  morning  ; and  each  village  had  its  human  sacrifice 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  for  the  purpose  of  affrighting  the 
conquerors.  The  sacrifice  was  of  either  sex,  sometimes  a young 
man,  sometimes  a woman.  The  head,  severed  from  the  body,  was 
turned  to  meet  the  advancing  army,  the  body  was  evenly  laid  out 
with  the  feet  towards  Coomassie.  This  laying  out  in  this  manner 
meant,  no  doubt,  ‘ Regard  this  face,  white  men,  ye  whose  feet  are 
hurrying  on  to  our  capital,  and  learn  the  fate  awaiting  you.’ 

We  arrived  at  Agimamu  about  noon  of  the  2nd,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  pressed  onward  towards  the  Ordah  river. 

Between  Agimamu  and  Edunkoo,  one  mile  beyond,  the  forest 
was  intersected  by  many  paths  leading  from  the  main  road  to  the 
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short  road.  This  last  had  been  abandoned  by  Sir  Garnet,  who 
had  chosen  the  longer  and  more  roundabout  road  we  were  now 
pursuing. 

Half  a mile  beyond  Edunkoo  was  another  village,  called  Sak- 
rabah,  consisting  of  two  or  three  huts,  and  a mile  farther  we  came 
to  Adwabin.  Between  Adwabin  and  the  Ordah  river,  distant  two 
and  a half  miles,  the  advance  was  again  resisted  from  behind  a 
series  of  ambuscades,  and  after  such  a hot  style  that  out  of  the 
regiment  under  Russell  over  thirty  were  wounded  and  three  were 
killed  ; seven  out  of  the  detachment  of  eleven  of  Rait’s  Artillery 
were  wounded,  and  the  officers  had  exceedingly  narrow  escapes. 
But  the  passage  through  the  woods  to  the  Ordah  was  soon  forced, 
and  the  river  gained  by  the  advance  about  10  a.m.,  whereupon 
Home’s  Engineers  went  gallantly  to  work  to  construct  a bridge 
across. 

When  the  main  column  arrived  at  the  Ordah,  we  heard  the 
news  of  the  fourth  day’s  fight,  and  the  report  of  a large  force 
being  at  Ordahsu,  a village  situate  a mile  and  a half  beyond  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river. 

Between  Sakrabah  and  Adwabin  Sir  Garnet  had  received 
another  letter  from  the  king,  imploring  him  to  halt,  and  so 
give  him  time  to  collect  the  indemnity,  promising  him  that  the 
heir-apparent  and  the  queen-mother  should  also  be  given  up.  To 
which  Sir  Garnet  replied  that  he  should  halt  only  when  the  money 
and  the  hostages  demanded  were  in  his  power,  as  substantial 
guarantees  of  his  good  faith.  If  they  were  not  in  his  camp  by 
morning  of  the  next  day,  Sir  Garnet  would  march  upon  Coomassie, 
and  burn  it  to  the  ground. 

We  were  again,  then,  on  the  eve  of  a great  fight.  Events  were 
so  crowding  themselves  into  these  latter  days  of  our  march,  that 
we  had  barely  leisure  to  think  and  reflect  upon  the  probable  issue 
of  the  campaign.  Every  man  congratulated  himself,  as  each  day 
shortened  the  distance  to  Coomassie,  that  there  were  fewer  days 
for  him  to  remain  in  the  country. 

Most  of  my  colleagues,  with  myself,  joined  Russell’s  advance, 
which  was  bivouacked  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  whence 
there  was  but  about  a mile  and  a half  of  forest  intervening  between 
us  and  10,000  or  12,000  of  the  enemy.  The  main  column,  under 
Sir  Garnet,  remained  on  the  southern  bank. 

News  came  this  evening  from  Captain  Butler,  in  command  of 
the  Akim  force,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  join  the  main  column 
with  1,400  Akims,  which  was  most  agreeable  news  after  the  dis- 
couraging rumour  afloat  at  Fomannah. 

But  while  we  were  being  gratified  with  the  encouraging 
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report,  Captain  Butler  had  written  a letter  the  night  previous 
from  Tribee,  a place  to  the  right,  nearly  clue  east  of  Amoaful, 
to  the  following  effect  : 

Tribee:  February  2,  1874. 

Sir, — After  the  despatch  of  my  letter  of  the  29th  and  30th  ultimo,  a 
rapid  retreat  commenced  m the  whole  Akim  force.  So  universal  was  the 
panic  that  during:  the  greater  portion  of  the  night  bodies  of  men  continued 
to  move  south,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  Yancoma  was  reached 
and  left  behind.  No  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  kings  to  excuse 
or  explain  their  gross  treachery,  and  I could  elicit  nothing  more  tangible 
than  that  they  were  too  far  advanced  into  Ashantee  territory,  and  that  they 
must  be  cut  off  before  assistance  could  reach  them. 

My  belief  is  that  the  statements  of  a blind  Ashantee  prisoner  taken  at 
Nansuali,  coupled  with  a verbal  message  sent  by  King  Attah  of  East  Akim, 
the  purport  of  which  I was  not  made  aware  of,  did  much  to  induce  the 
disgraceful  flight. 

In  the  hasty  postscript  to  my  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo  I had  only  time 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  retreat. 

No  previous  warning — no  intimation  whatever— had  been  given  to  me 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  kings  and  chiefs  to  abandon  Akina;  in- 
deed, up  to  the  very  moment  .that  the  retreat  began  I was  moving  through 
the  camps,  endeavouring  to  get  the  Akims  to  move  to  Dadiasso  en  route  to 
Amoaful,  and  I had  actually  engaged  a party  of  hunters  to  proceed  through 
the  bush  to  the  main  line  near  the  latter  place.  Yet  so  complete  was  the 
flight  that  within  two  hours  not  a man  was  left  in  Akina,  and  long  before 
midnight  every  Akim  was  beyond  the  Ennoon  river,  ten  miles  distant.  All 
this  without  a reverse  having  taken  place,  and  after  a loss  of  only  two 
killed  and  two  wounded  in  the  entire  force. 

I cannot  express  to  you  the  feelings  with  which  I beheld  this  total 
break-up  of  the  movement.  Little  by  little,  step  by  step,  I had  succeeded 
in  leading  these  savages  to  within  a very  trilling  distance  of  the  point 
aimed  at. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  many  indications  of  how  utterly  untrustworthy 
was  the  composition  of  the  force  under  my  command  ; but,  nevertheless,  at 
Akina  I naturally  looked  at  the  task  as  all  but  accomplished,  and  my  junc- 
tion with  the  main  body  at  Amoaful,  within  a few  miles  of  Coomassie,  as 
only  a question  of  some  hours.  Encumbered  with  baggage,  without  carriers, 
save  those  given  me  by  the  kings,  and  with  three  of  my  officers  sick  from 
actual  fever  or  its  recent  presence,  I dared  not  wait  at  Akina  the  chance  of 
communication  from  the  main  body.  I had  to  abandon  the  fruits  of  no 
little  labour  at  the  moment  success  seemed  most  assured. 

The  kings,  with  about  a quarter  of  the  original  force,  are  now  encamped 
close  to  the  Prah  at  Embronen ; they  have  refused  to  move  to  Prahsu.  The 
remainder  of  the  men  are  scattered  or  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

I will  proceed  to  head-quarters  with  all  speed,  and  afterwards  be  ready 
to  undertake  such  punishment  as  the  Major-General  may  determine  to 
inflict  upon  the  Akin  chiefs. — I have  Ac. 

(Signed)  W.  F.  Butler, 

Captain  W.F.B. 


To  the  Chief  of  the  Staff. 


CAPTAIN  BUTLER 
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The  above  requires  no  comment,  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  con- 
cludes the  career  of  poor  Captain  Butler  on  the  Gold  Coast.  All 
his  months  of  labour  and  energy  was  ended  in  one  night,  by  the 
total  desertion  of  his  entire  force,  leaving  him  to  return  to  Amoa- 
ful  with  the  escort  of  policemen  that-  had  accompanied  him  to 
Akim. 

We  received  also  news  of  the  attack  made  upon  Fomannah  on 
February  2,  by  the  same  force  which,  probably,  baffled  at  Quarman 
and  Insarfu,  had  struck  across  the  road  from  the  right  side  to  that 
on  which  Becquah,  and  Borborassi  on  the  left,  stands,  and  fol- 
lowing it  south,  had  made  an  attempt  upon  the  fortified  station 
on  left  flank  and  rear.  Some  women  about  to  proceed  to  the 
stream  to  the  left  of  the  village,  discovered  an  unusual  number 
of  men  in  the  bushes,  and  hastened  back  at  once  to  give  alarm. 
A few  minutes  after  they  made  their  presence  known  with  a 
tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  and  several  of  their  numbers  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  within  a few  yards  of  the  hospital  (the 
king’s  palace).  During  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  place  was 
defended  by  Captain  A.  W.  Duncan,  R.A.,  who  contrived  to 
muster  some  80  men,  several  of  whom  were  on  the  sick-list.  Sub- 
sequently Colonel  Colley  (2nd  Queen’s)  took  command,  who  ulti- 
mately drove  the  Ashantees  out  of  the  post  with  great  loss. 

The  loss  on  the  British  side  was  small.  Captains  Duncan 
(R.A.)  and  Dudley  North  (47th  Regiment)  were  wounded,  the 
latter  officer  seriously.  Three  of  the  soidiers  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers, 1 of  the  Rifles,  and  4 men  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regi- 
ment were  wounded. 

The  night  before  the  entry  into  Coomassie  was  spent  on  the 
Ordah  most  uncomfortably.  It  began  to  rain  about  dusk,  and 
continued  until  men,  wearied  with  the  day’s  fatigues,  dropped  off" 
to  sleep  despite  the  rain  and  discomfort.  The  discomfort  may  be 
imagined  when  it  will  be  remembered  that  every  man  had,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  left  his  blankets,  rugs,  changes  of  flannel  &c.  in 
the  rear  stations  of  Amoaful  and  Agimamu. 

The  morning  of  the  day,  the  night  of  which  saw  us  assembled 
in  the  main  street  of  the  Ashantee  capital,  the  ever-memorable 
February  4,  was  long  dawning.  It  seemed  as  if  the  day  sympa- 
thised with  the  waning  of  the  once  terrible  power  of  the  Ashantees, 
and  lagged  behind  in  its  course  to  delay  what  had  now  become 
inevitable,  viz.  the  total  rout  of  the  last  army  of  King  Coffee,  and 
the  capture  of  Coomassie.  If  this  false  and  treacherous  king  had 
been  spending  the  night  imploring  the  fetiches  of  the  aulic  Ban- 
tammah  to  spoil  the  powder  of  the  white  men,  to  drown  them 
with  rain,  he  must  have  been  specially  pleased  to  observe  how 
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faithfully  the  royal  fetiches  laboured  for  him,  and  as  he  looked  at 
the  clouds  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  it  may  be  he  felt  still  more 
encouraged  by  observing  the  deep  gloom  of  the  sky.  It  is  very 
probable,  since  there  is  no  end  to  the  superstitious  crotchets  of  an 
Ashantee  king. 

Perhaps  also  the  long  period  of  daylight  that  elapsed — nearly 
two  hours — before  a move  was  made,  contributed  to  impress 
King  Coffee  still  more  with  the  power  of  the  royal  fetiches.  The 
bridge  across  the  Ordah,  some  fifty  yards  in  length,  was  having 
the  finishing  touches  put  to  it  by  Home’s  Engineers,  but  at  7 a.m. 
the  bridge  was  completed,  and  Russell’s  Regiment  moved  on,  pre- 
ceded on  this  day  by  the  Rifle  Brigade,  who  were  to  have  the 
honourable  duty  of  first  trying  the  mettle  of  the  Ashantees,  as 
the  ‘ Black  Watch  ’ had  done  at  Amoaful.  The  Rifles  were  pre- 
ceded only  by  the  Scouts  of  Gifford,  whose  good  fortune  it  seemed 
to  be  to  harm  the  honour  of  initiating  every  battle  since  the  army 
crossed  the  Prah. 

The  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  Gifford’s  Scouts,  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  Russell’s  Regiment,  and  Rait’s  Artillery,  had  barely 
begun  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  Ordah,  when  the  sharp  eyes  of 
Gifford’s  men  discovered  the  Ashantee  scouts  about  five  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  village  of  Ordahsu.  The  first  shot  on  this 
morning  was  fired  at  7.40  a.m.  Henceforward  during  our  march 
with  the  main  body,  we  heard  nothing  but  the  rising  or  subsid- 
ing volleys  of  musketry  as  fired  by  the  combatants.  Now  and 
then  a more  than  usually  loud  volley  of  the  enemy’s  guns  was 
heard,  which  was  answered  immediately  by  repeated  volleys  from 
the  Sniders.  And  while  this  loud  music  continued  we  were 
marching  on  with  the  main  body,  with  only  a little  gap  sepa- 
rating us  from  the  advance. 

As  each  advancing  company  drew  nearer  the  scene  of  the 
combat,  it  became  engaged  in  it.  Throwing  themselves  down  in 
the  road,  the  men,  as  they  received  orders  to  fire,  simply  took  care 
to  keep  their  guns  level  with  the  ground  about  a foot  above  it, 
and  thought  more  of  firing  with  nervous  rapidity  than  of  taking 
aim  at  human  objects.  I opine  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
Ashantees,  otherwise  they  may  well  be  pitied  by  those  who  know 
what  a scathing  storm  of  bullets  swept  just  over  the  ground  to 
100,  200,  and  300  yards  distance.  This  kind  of  fighting  may 
perhaps  be  not  the  most  scientific,  but  it  certainly  was  the  only 
one  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  waste  of  ammuni- 
tion was  amply  recompensed  by  the  number  of  lives  saved. 

Even  Sir  Garnet  was  heard  to  say,  when  a remark  was  made 
to  him  about  the  fearful  waste  of  ammunition,  ‘ It  does  not 
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matter,  let  them  fire  it  away ; it  will  prevent  the  Ashantees  from 
doing  any  injury  while  it  lasts.’ 

Such  was  precisely  the  fact.  The  British  soldiers  had  been 
severely  punished  by  the  enemy  at  Amoaful,  because  their  train- 
ing and  discipline  restrained  them  from  firing  until  they  were 
fired  at.  Hence  the  casualties  which  the  42nd  Highlanders  suf- 
fered. The  ‘Fire  low — fire  slow,’  though  reading  well  in  the 
general  orders  of  Sir  Garnet,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  best  rule 
that  ought  to  have  been  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  troops  in 
Ashantee.  With  all  due  deference  to  Sir  Garnet,  a better  rule 
would  have  been,  ‘A  fast  fire,  and  a fast  advance.’  For  the 
Ashantees  in  presence  of  an  immovable  force  seem  to  be  able  to 
stick  to  the  earth  they  lie  on,  and  fire  in  that  position  as  well  as 
most  men.  But  a rapid  advance,  and  a rapid  fire,  simply  dis- 
composes and  destroys  them. 

The  village  of  Ordahsu  was  but  a mile  and  a quarter  from 
the  Ordah  river ; it  yet  took  us  until  9.30  to  get  within  600 
yards  of  it.  About  this  time  the  main  body  halted,  and  we  sat 
down  in  the  road  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  battle,  the  ripping, 
tearing  sound  of  hundreds  of  fast-firing  Sniders,  the  sonorous 
volleys  of  the  Ashantee  guns,  and  the  harsh  barking  of  Bait’s 
Artillery. 

While  we  were  seated,  listening  to  these  sounds,  some  nervous 
man  ahead  of  the  42nd  fancied  he  saw  an  Ashantee  stealing 
southward  through  the  woods,  as  if  he  were  heading  a force  for 
attacking  our  flanks,  and  fired,  which  startling  the  next  to  him, 
made  him  nervous,  and  he  fired,  and  in  a second  almost  the 
alarming  firing  ran  from  end  to  end,  before  one  could  make  up 
his  mind  whether  the  enemy  was  attacking  the  42nd,  or  whether 
the  42nd  had  cause  for  firing.  For  a second  this  rapid  gush  of 
fire,  without  warning,  from  a line  extending  over  a mile  of  road, 
was  one  of  the  most  alarming  things  that  happened  during  that 
day.  Sir  Garnet,  rising,  however,  in  a calm  manner,  ordered  the 
42nd  to  cease  firing  ; and  after  a second  or  two,  the  gallant  regi- 
ment had  become  as  submissive  and  as  cool  as  ever,  and  were  the 
first  to  laugh  at  the  idea  that  the  ‘Black  Watch’  could  have 
been  by  any  possibility  startled  from  its  usual  steadiness.  * 

Sir  Garnet  at  this  time  received  the  news  that  the  Rifle 
Brigade  had  carried  the  village  of  Ordahsu,  and  his  bright  mind 
at  once  conceived  a bold  design,  viz.  that  of  rushing  his  baggage 
immediately  after  the  Rifles. 

Colonel  Colley,  Captain  Baker,  the  Inspector  of  Police,  and 
Mr.  Irvine,  Chief  of  the  Control,  were  requested  to  send  the  bag- 
gage up  ; the  main  body  of  the  column  parted  on  each  side  of 
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the  road,  and  in  a few  seconds  the  head  of  the  long  baggage  train 
came  up  at  a fast  pace,  every  officer  lending  his  voice  to  cheer 
the  Fantee  porters  on. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  design  had  been  conceived 
the  last  porter  had  passed  by  Sir  Garnet,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  column  closed  up  its  lines  again  fast  and  sure.  Sir  Garnet 
followed  the  porters,  the  main  body  following  him,  and  thus  an 
impenetrable  obstacle  to  any  panic  flight  of  the  porters  was 
raised.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  among  the  dying  and  dead 
Ashantees,  some  fifty  or  so  slain  at  the  mouth  of  the  village  ; 
but  porters  and  main  body  passed  over  these  into  the  village  of 
Ordahsu. 

Another  such  scene  as  that  which  first  presented  itself  as 
we  entered  Egginassie,  during  the  early  part  of  the  battle  of 
Amoaful,  appeared  here,  viz.  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Eyi  3 (90th 
Light  Infantry),  son  of  Sir  William  Eyre,  It  was  a sad  event, 
for  young  Eyre  had  made  himself  universally  beloved.  The  word 
‘ Mother ! ’ was  the  last  sound  heard  from  his  lips  as  he  breathed 
his  last. 

For  two  hours  after  entering  the  village  of  Ordahsu,  we 
listened  to  the  battle  sounds,  which  had  now  become  monotonous. 
Towards  the  north  of  the  village  there  was  a dead  silence  in  the 
woods,  but  on  each  flank  and  rear  the  musketry  continued  with- 
out intermission.  For  the  Ashantees,  according  as  Sir  Garnet 
had  divined,  after  being  driven  from  the  front  or  north  of  the 
village,  had  surged  on  the  right  flank,  and  then  precipitated  their 
numbers  on  the  road,  expectant  of  plunder.  Enraged  at  their 
ill-luck,  they  swung  round  both  flanks  of  their  enemy,  united, 
and  together  they  attacked  the  rear  ; but  the  Naval  Brigade, 
nearly  two  hundred  strong,  under  Captain  Grubbe,  had  added 
their  number  to  Wood’s  and  Russell’s  native  allies,  who  were 
coolly  marking  their  victims  as  they  came  to  view. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Colonel  Wood,  wounded  by 
a slug  in  the  chest  at  Amoaful,  and  almost  invalided  on  account 
o‘f  it,  had  implored  Sir  Garnet  to  be  permitted  to  join  again, 
which  request  was  granted.  Hence  it  happened  that  Colonel 
Wood’s  Regiment  was  in  the  action  at  Ordahsu,  and  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  who  served  in  the  native  regiment,  was  killed. 

Sir  Garnet  now  did  that  which  he  ought  to  have  done  before, 
but  which  done  even  at  noon,  half  an  hour  befor  the  battle 
ended,  shows  better  than  anything,  in  my  opinion,  the  audacity 
of  his  character,  and  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  active  and 
capable  General  who  is  prompt  to  conceive  and  ready  to  execute. 

He  ordered  up  the  42nd  Highlanders,  and  gave  orders  to 
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Colonel  McLeod  to  carry  the  positions  in  front,  and  march 
straight  into  Coomassie.  Captain  Rait’s  Artillery  was  to  cover 
the  attack. 

No  man  is  more  cool  than  Colonel  McLeod  in  action.  He 
drew  up  his  men  in  double  tile  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the 
other.  The  famous  ‘Black  Watch’  appeared,  though  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,1  to  be  fit  followers  of  their  Colonel.  Both 
Colonel  and  soldiers  mutually  understood  one  another.  There 
was  no  hesitancy  in  either  commanding  officer  or  men. 

During  the  brief  halt,  Colonel  McLeod  surveyed  his  men,  and 
then  said,  ‘The  42nd  will  fire  volleys  by  companies,  according  to 
order.  Forward  ! ’ 

Then  began  the  sublime  march  to  Coomassie,  the  most  gallant 
conduct,  and  most  impressive  action  of  the  Ashantee  campaign. 
It  was  on  the  ‘fire  fast’  and  ‘advance  fast’  principle. 

The  Highlanders  marched  out  of  the  village,  from  the  garish 
sunlight  of  the  open  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  by  a road 
beset  by  ambuscades,  with  a proud  military  bearing  and  a joyous 
courage. 

Soon  after  they  advanced  into  that  fearful  gaping  pass  in  the 
forest,  the  enemy  opened  on  them  from  his  coverts.  Colonel 
McLeod  shouted  out  clear  and  loud— 

‘ Company  A,  front  rank  fire  to  the  right,  rear  rank  fire  to 
the  left.  Forward  ! ’ 

The  companies  fired  in  succession,  according  to  order,  front 
ranks  firing  to  the  right,  rear  ranks  firing  to  the  left,  not  even 
halting  to  deliver  their  volleys,  marched  past  the  ambuscades, 
the  bagpipes  playing,  and  the  wild  Highland  cheers  echoing  as 
loud  as  the  musketry ; Captain  Rait  with  his  hard-striking 
artillery  hurling  his  shot  and  rockets  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
enemy. 

This  was  a new  game  of  war  which  the  white  man  inaugurated 
in  Ashantee,  and  which  the  Ashantees  did  not  understand.  It 
was  out  of  all  precedent.  The  custom  used  to  be  to  lie  down 
and  cling  to  the  earth,  and  fire  away  for  hours  until  one  party  or 
the  other  expended  all  his  ammunition,  or  got  tired  of  the  tedium  of 
this  kind  of  fighting  to  try  in  another  part  of  the  field.  But  this 
marching  past  ambuscades  which  rained  bullets,  they  did  not  under- 
stand ; they  became  anxious  and  then  panic-stricken,  and  within 
half  an  hour  after  the  Highlanders  had  departed  the  impression 
that  something  unusual  had  happened  in  the  front  seemed  to  have 
been  transmitted  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 

A loud  blowing  of  horns,  heard  on  our  right  and  in  our  rear, 
1 340,  on  this  day. 
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seemed  to  announce,  ‘ To  your  tents,  O Ashantees  ! Coomassie 
is  fallen,  the  battle  is  lost ! ’ and  subsiding  notes  heard  at  a dis- 
tance sounded  like  a wail  of  despair,  as  the  gentle  breeze  bore 
them  through  the  forest  to  our  ears. 

As  the  last  sounds  of  the  battle  of  Ordahsu  died  away,  the 
last  clod  of  earth  was  thrown  over  the  remains  of  the  young  and 
gallant  gentleman  who  had  fallen  in  the  early  part  of  it. 

Then  the  Native  Regiments  were  ordered  to  advance,  the 
porters  carrying  the  reserve  ammunition,  and  medical  stores  were 
driven  after  them  ; the  Staff  followed,  then  came  the  Rifles,  and 
finally  the  Naval  Brigade.  It  was  in  this  manner  we  followed 
the  road  which  the  42nd  Highlanders  had  cleared  for  us  but  half 
an  hour  before.  A few  of  the  results  of  their  volleys  we  saw  in 
dead  men  lying  across  or  on  the  side  of  the  road.  We  saw  one 
man  who  had  evidently  taken  shelter  behind  a thick  cotton-wood 
buttress.  A.  Snider  bullet  with  great  penetrative  force  had  gone 
clean  through  the  five  inches  of  cotton-wood  and  had  slain  the 
man  behind  it. 

A mile  from  Ordahsu  we  passed  through  the  village  of  En- 
siayu,  a small  cluster  of  huts  nestling  among  plantain  fronds. 
Three-quarters  of  a mile  beyond  Ensiayu  we  came  to  Akkan- 
wassi,  which,  during  the  battle  just  ended,  had  been  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  king,  who,  seated  on  a golden  stool, 
under  a temporary  shelter  made  of  plantain  leaves,  was  com- 
manding his  army  at  this  distance  from  it. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  had  taken  his  seat  here,  vowing  that 
he  would  behead  the  first  chief  who  from  cowardice  deserted  his 
post.  To  the  last,  apparently,  this  king  of  an  unconquered 
people  entertained  the  belief  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  there 
would  be  some  special  intervention  of  a fetich  deity  in  his  behalf, 
or  his  army  would  drive  the  insolent  white  men  back,  with  woeful 
results  to  all  prisoners  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

The  chiefs  seemed  to  have  cheered  him  up  to  the  last.  Their 
chairs  were  all  around  the  shelter  under  which  the  king  had  been 
seated.  But  the  firing  had  got  nearer  to  His  Royal  Self,  a thing 
not  on  the  programme  at  all ; strange  sounds  of  music,  and  ring- 
ing cheers  of  advancing  white  men  were  heard  ; and  the  strangest 
thing  of  all,  despite  all  predictions  of  Fetich  Ulemas  to  the  con- 
trary, a sacrilegious  Snider  bullet  sang  past  his  ears  ; thereupon 
the  poor  deluded  king  was  fain  to  have  himself  borne  away  by 
fear-inspired  slaves,  with  a volley  of  bullets  hissing  near  him. 

But  the  Highlanders  continued  their  march  past  Karsi,  meet- 
ing with  flags  of  truce  on  the  way — Sir  Archibald  Alison  on  his 
white  mule,  and  Colonel  McLeod  on  foot,  leading  them  across 
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the  fetid  deathly  swamp  which  insulates  Coomassie.  While 
crossing  this  place,  Sir  Archibald’s  mule  stumbled,  and  the 
gallant  Brigadier  fell  under  the  animal  into  the  nauseous  liquid, 
which  reeked  with  human  putrefaction.  As  Sir  Archibald  has 
but  one  arm,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  extri- 
cated himself  from  his  dangerous  position  had  not  his  Brigade 
Major,  Captain  Robinson,  immediately  relieved  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  main  body,  consisting  of  the  23rd  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  Wood’s  and  Russell’s  Regiments,  Rifles  and 
Naval  Brigade,  were  toiling  on  hai'd  and  fast  after  the  42nd. 

On  the  road  Sir  Garnet  received  a cheery  despatch  from  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  to  this  effect : 

‘We  have  taken  all  the  villages  but  the  last  before  entering 
Coomassie.  The  enemy  is  flying  panic-stricken  before  us.  Sup- 
port me  with  half  the  Rifles,  and  I enter  Coomassie  to-night.’ 

Then  came,  by  two  different  flags  of  truce,  letters  from  Daw- 
son the  missionary,  begging  in  piteous  terms  for  delay  for  the 
sake  of  his  life  and  that  of  his  fellow-captives.  A bearer  of  one 
of  them  informed  us  that  the  king  had  left  Coomassie  the  night 
before  for  the  battle-field,  and  had  not  returned  to  his  capital  since, 
but  he  and  his  army  were  known  to  be  in  full  flight  towards 
Amineeha,  a country  residence  of  his  Majesty. 

Still  marching  past,  we  came  through  and  passed  by  Karsi, 
and  at  6 p.m.  the  Staff  and  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  column 
had  crossed  the  swamp  and  entered  a long  broad  avenue  flanked 
on  each  side  by  pretentious-looking  edifices  of  porticoed  and 
alcoved  houses. 

We  were  at  last  in  Coomassie  ! 

As  we  arrived  at  the  market-place,  we  saw  hundreds  of 
wondering  Ashantees  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  regarding  us 
most  curiously.  It  was  attempted  at  first  to  disarm  them,  but 
the  General,  doubtless  thinking  that  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day 
it  was  bad  policy  to  begin  hostilities,  ordered  them  to  be  treated 
kindly  and  to  be  left  alone. 

Turning  to  the  left  when  we  arrived  at  the  market-place,  we 
saw  another  wide  and  noble  street  half  a mile  long,  where  the 
42nd  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  quietly  in  line,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  General. 

As  the  General  arrived  in  front  of  them,  the  Highlanders 
uttered  their  victorious  cheers  ; and  soon  every  straggler  and 
new  arrival  of  the  main  body  caught  up  the  hearty  cries,  and 
announced  to  those  far  behind,  and  the  advancing  fugitives  from 
the  battle-field,  the  certain  Fall  of  Coomassie,  the  dread  capital 
of  the  Ashantee  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

WITHIN  COOMASSIE — EXECUTION  OF  A FANTEE  POLICEMAN — ERRORS 

OF  SIR  GARNET — THE  GOLGOTHA  OF  COOMASSIE — LIST  OF  THE 

‘LOOT’ — SIR  GARNET  EXPLAINS 

February  14,  1874. 

Tiie  march  of  the  British  army  from  Cape  Coast  to  Coomassie 
culminated  in  the  capture  of  the  enemy’s  capital  on  the  4th 
instant,  and  in  the  destruction  of  it  by  fire  on  the  6th.  The  same 
day  that  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  army  began  its  homeward 
march,  and  that  night  was  encamped  at  Agimamu,  13|-  miles 
distant  from  it. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  the  Special  Correspondent 
of  the  London  ‘ Times,'  and  myself  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 
on  the  12th  from  Coomassie.  Mr.  George  A.  Henty,  of  the 
‘ Standard,’  Mr.  Melton  Prior,  the  Special  Artist  of  the  ‘ Illus- 
trated London  News,’  and  several  officers,  arrived  to-day  from 
the  front,  whence  the  reader  may  infer  that  the  late  Ashantee 
Expedition  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

There  remains  only  to  chronicle  what  occurred  within  Coo- 
massie after  the  entry  of  the  army,  to  describe  the  city  during 
the  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  troops,  and  its  destruction  on  the 
6tli,  before  rendering  our  verdict  upon  the  Campaign. 

After  the  triumphant  cheering  which  greeted  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  within  Coomassie,  the  soldiers  were  dismissed 
from  line  to  seek  their  quarters  along  the  main  street.  The 
authorities  seemed  to  content  themselves  with  solely  defending 
the  broad  avenue  along  which  the  troops  were  quartered. 

While  we  sought  our  quarters,  weary  with  the  long  march  and 
the  fatigue  consequent  upon  the  high  excitement  so  long  main- 
tained throughout  the  long  day,  we  met  several  hundreds  of 
fugitives  coming  up  by  another  road  from  the  battle-field  around 
Ordahsu.  These  men  had  double-barrelled  guns,  some  excellent 
Enfields,  appearing  almost  new,  while  the  majority  were  armed 
with  the  long-barrelled  Danish  guns  with  flint-locks.  One  or  two 
individual  officers,  moved  by  indignation  at  sight  of  these  bold 
knaves  appearing  in  the  camp,  made  an  effort  to  disarm  a few  of 
them  ; but  the  sturdy  resistance  they  made  compelled  them  to 
desist,  lest  at  such  a late  hour  bloodshed  might  be  provoked,  and 
a general  massacre  of  them  take  place. 

Had  Sir  Garnet,  however,  taken  the  precaution  to  set  a cordon 
of  guards  around  the  city  at  the  end  of  each  street,  with  strict 
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orders  to  allow  the  entry  of  every  Ashantee  who  desired  to  come 
in,  but  on  no  account  to  permit  one  man  to  depart  with  his 
weapons,  Sir  Garnet  would  have  enhanced  his  success  without 
doubt. 

But  the  young  General  retained  his  faith  in  the  king’s  good 
intentions  to  the  last. 

The  following  letter  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
communication  he  made  to  the  king  soon  after  our  arrival  in 
Coomassie  : 

Coomassie:  February  4,  1874. 

King, — You  have  deceived  me,  but  I have  kept  my  promise  to  you. 

I am  in  Coomassie,  and  my  only  wish  is  to  make  a lasting  peace  with 
you.  I have  shown  you  the  power  of  England,  and  now  I will  be  merciful. 

As  you  do  not  wish  to  give  up  your  mother  and  Prince  Mensah,  send 
me  some  other  hostages  of  rank,  and  I will  make  peace  with  you  to-morrow 
on  the  terms  originally  agreed  upon. 

If  either  your  Majesty,  or  your  royal  mother,  or  Prince  Mensah,  will 
come  to  see  me  to-morrow  morning  early,  I will  treat  you  with  all  the 
honour  due  to  your  royal  dignity,  and  allow  you  to  return  in  safety.  You 
can  trust  my  word. — I am  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  J.  Wolselet, 
Major-General  and  Administrator  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

To  his  Majesty  Coffee  Calcali,  King  of  Ashantee,  Coomassie. 

The  above  letter  was  sent  by  the  ambassadors  who  came  from 
the  king  to  hear  what  the  General  proposed  to  do  now  that  he 
was  captor  of  his  capital. 

We  were  preparing  to  retire  to  our  well-earned  couches  for 
the  night,  which  were  made  under  the  porticoes  or  in  the  alcoves 
of  the  rich  men’s  houses  which  lined  the  street  on  either  side, 
when  we  were  alarmed  by  seeing  a great  blaze  of  fire  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  king’s  palace.  Soon  after  this  another  fire 
started  to  the  right  of  it,  and  still  another  to  the  left,  and  before 
we  had  barely  time  to  reflect  upon  its  origin,  two  more  fires 
started  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town.  Looking  towards  head- 
quarters to  see  whether  they  were  concerned  in  the  matter,  we 
found  all  the  members  of  the  Staff  unconcernedly  looking  on, 
except  Captain  Buller  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  who  had 
volunteered  to  go  and  find  out  what  it  meant.  Captain  Buller 
was  presently  seen  returning  from  the  scene  of  one  of  the  con- 
flagrations, and  heard  to  remark  quietly  that  he  thought  he  would 
‘ turn  in.’ 

This  unconcern  of  the  Staff  caused  people  to  think  that  these 
conflagrations  were  of  no  moment,  and  resolve  to  think  no  more 
of  the  matter,  but  to  obtain  the  rest  which  we  all  needed, 
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But  about  midnight  even  the  soundest  sleepers  were  awakened 
by  continued  cries  of  some  one,  who  was  either  suffering  extreme 
torture,  or  who  was  undergoing  severe  punishment.  Those  who, 
attracted  by  the  despairing  screams,  hurried  to  the  scene,  were 
witnesses  of  a most  fearful  tragedy.  A poor  boy,  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  old,  lately  enlisted  in  the  Fan  tee  Police,  was 
being  hanged  by  the  neck  in  the  most  clumsy  and  barbarous 
manner  by  the  Military  Commandant  of  Coomassie.  It  seems 
that  at  12  p.m.  this  lad  was  relieved  from  guard,1  and  following 
other  examples  of  plundering,  had  gone  to  seek  such  plunder  as 
he  could  find.  Soon  after  entering  a house  he  was  discovered 
with  a cloth  in  his  hand  by  the  patrol,  and,  taken  before  the 
Commandant  with  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  on  his  person,  was 
ordered  by  that  stern  official  to  be  hanged  then  and  there  to  a 
tree  about  sixty  yards  from  head-quarters  on  the  main  street. 
Those  deputed  to  be  his  executioners  flung  a rope  about  his  neck, 
and  began  to  hoist  him  up  to  the  branch  of  the  tree  above  his 
head.  By  the  omission  to  tie  his  hands  before  hoisting  him  up, 
the  young  policeman  was  able  to  protract  his  agonies  by  his 
hands,  and  to  harrow  every  man’s  soul  with  the  cries  with  which 
he  startled  us  all  from  sleep.  Half-strangled,  he  was  lowered 
again,  and  his  executioners,  after  a fearful  scene,  were  able 
finally  to  tie  his  arms  behind  his  back  ; but  the  bunglers, 
instead  of  quickly  hoisting  him  up  to  end  his  sufferings, 
passed  the  rope  from  his  throat  to  his  mouth  to  gag  him, 
and  by  this  singular  mode  protracted  the  hateful  scene  fifteen 
minutes  longer. 

After  this  example,  which  was  done  to  terrify  the  plunderers, 
persons  far  more  guilty  than  this  unfortunate  were  let  off  with 
the  comparatively  light  punishment  of  flogging.  So  ended  that 
strange  night  in  Coomassie. 

For  a moment  it  appeared  to  the  narrator  that  the  frenzy  of 
severe  and  capital  punishments  was  being  communicated  to  the 
army,  which  had  hitherto  travelled  to  Coomassie  without  a blot 
on  its  proud  escutcheon,  as  alarming  rumours  of  other  capital 
punishments  were  being  promulgated.  These,  however,  fortu- 
nately were  not  true. 

In  the  morning  the  evidence  of  the  night’s  fearful  work  was 
still  hanging  to  the  fatal  tree,  and  when  the  native  allies  and 
carriers  of  Russell’s  and  Wood’s  Regiments  were  about  departing 
on  their  homeward  march,  several  hundreds  of  them  were  marched 

1 The  author’s  authority  for  the  above  is  Captain  Baker,  Inspector- 
General  of  Police.  The  scene  itself  was  witnessed  by  hundreds. 
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by  this  scene,  that  the  memory  of  the  hateful  sight  might  cling 
to  them,  and  so  save  them  from  a like  fate. 

If  it  were  supposed  that  this  human  sacrifice  on  our  side  would 
have  the  effect  of  proving  to  the  Ashantees  how  sincere  the  British 
were  in  their  assurances  of  friendship  and  esteem  for  them,  Sir 
Garnet  must  have  been  sadly  disappointed  when  he  woke  that 
morning,  and  perceived  that  out  of  the  crowds  of  Ashantees,  to 
the  number  of  four  or  five  thousand  armed  and  unarmed  men, 
that  were  in  the  city  the  night  previous,  there  were  but  thirty  or 
forty  men  left.  They  had  departed,  with  their  guns  on  their 
shoulders,  and  their  treasures  on  their  persons,  with  their  slaves, 
overnight,  and  we  were  left  to  deplore  the  faith  which  had  induced 
the  General  to  trust  them  and  treat  them  with  such  consideration. 

Had  ho  never  relaxed  the  vigour  which  characterised  him  at 
Amoaful,  at  Ordahsu,  and  on  that  rapid  dash  to  Coomassie,  his 
success  would  have  entitled  him  to  still  higher  glory  as  a diplo- 
matic General  during  most  critical  periods. 

It  was  tact  that  was  now  needed  ; and  a strong  determination 
to  act  unflinchingly  on  every  occasion  that  would  contribute  to 
exhibit  the  strength  and  power  of  England,  and  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  cunning  king  that  all  art  was  in  vain,  and  only  his 
sincerity  would  obtain  mercy  for  him. 

Not  one  weapon  should  have  left  Coomassie,  nor  even  one 
sword,  or  sheath-knife,  nor  one  ounce  of  powder,  nor  anything  of 
the  value  of  a farthing  or  half  a farthing,  until  the  king  had  sub- 
mitted himself  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Then  cle- 
mency would  have  become  a virtue,  and  the  king’s  mind  would 
have  become  convinced  that  the  English  desired  only  friendship 
with  him. 

Through  Sir  Garnet’s  omission  to  guard  the  capital  for  the 
prevention  of  such  a wholesale  withdrawal  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  king  was  persuaded  to  believe,  as  he  saw  his  summer 
palace  of  Amineeha  surrounded  by  his  still  numerous  adherents, 
and  his  force  increased  every  moment  by  fugitives  fresh  from 
Coomassie,  that  his  state  was  not  hopeless,  that  he  had  still 
sufficient  people  with  him  perhaps  to  create  a new  kingdom. 

It  is  certain  that  much  valuable  plunder  was  taken  from 
Coomassie  during  the  night.  Assistant-Commissary  Ravenscroft, 
while  looking  for  gin  to  supply  the  troops  with  ‘ grog,’  stumbled 
upon  a house  whose  courtyard  was  crowded  with  objects  of  value. 
In  the  morning,  when  he  visited  the  house  again,  he  found  the 
whole  had  been  carried  away. 

We  were  curious  to  see  the  capital,  with  its  most  remarkable 
objects — the  king’s  palace,  the  place  of  execution,  the  great 
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market,  squares  &c.  etc.,  as  the  various  reports  of  its  wealth  and 
magnificence  had  considerably  whetted  the  appetite  to  put  them 
to  the  test  of  personal  observation. 

In  size  Coomassie  came  up  to  the  standard  I had  formed  of 
it.  The  streets  were  numerous,  some  half  a dozen  were  broad 
and  uniform.  The  main  avenue,  on  which  the  troops  had  bi- 
vouacked during  the  night,  was  about  seventy  yards  wide,  and 
here  and  there  along  its  length  a great  patriarchal  tree  spread 
wide  its  branches. 

The  houses  in  the  principal  streets  were  formed  after  the  style 
of  those  at  Fomannah.  They  were  wattled  structures,  with  al- 
coves, and  stuccoed  fa9ades,  embellished  with  Mauresque  patterns. 
Behind  each  of  the  pretentious  buildings  which  fronted  the  streets 
were  grouped  the  huts  of  the  domestics,  inclosing  small  court- 
yards. From  one  courtyard  might  be  seen  a small  alley  leading 
to  anothei’,  where  the  store-rooms  and  closets  were  located.  By 
the  general  order  and  neatness  of  the  arrangements  in  the  rear, 
I am  compelled  to  say  that  in  their  domestic  life  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  a very  cleanly  people. 

Coomassie  is  said  to  be  over  three  and  a half  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  such  a ‘ city  of  magnificent  distances  ’ that  one 
could  well  believe  it. 

It  stands  on  a low  rocky  eminence,  consisting  of  ironstone, 
the  greatest  breadth  of  which  may  be  half  a mile.  It  extends 
across  this  hill,  descends  into  a valley,  and  occupies  a portion  of 
a neighbouring  eminence.  The  greatest  length  of  the  town  may 
be  about  a mile  and  a half. 

Each  house  fronting  on  the  great  streets  had  its  lower  part, 
as  high  as  the  floor  of  the  elevated  alcoves,  painted  an  ochrish- 
red  ; the  upper  part  was  coloured  white.  In  the  courts,  also,  the 
houses  were  decorated  in  the  same  manner. 

Passing  down  the  main  street,  which  was  littered  with  drums 
large  and  small — from  the  great  kinkassi,  which  sounded  the 
alarm  of  battle  or  the  death-minute  of  a condemned  person,  to 
the  little  drum,  the  plaything  of  children  during  the  evening  dance 
— we  came  to  the  grove,  whence  the  terrible  effluvia  issued  which 
caused  all  men  in  Coomassie  to  describe  the  place  as  a vast 
charnel-house. 

The  grove,  which  was  but  a continuation  of  the  tall  forest  we 
had  travelled  through,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  great  market- 
place. A narrow  footpath  led  into  this  grove,  and  now  the  foul 
smells  became  so  suffocating  that  we  were  glad  to  produce  our 
handkerchiefs  to  prevent  the  intolerable  stench  from  overpower- 
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After  some  thirty  paces  we  arrived  before  the  dreadful  scene, 
but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stop  longer  than  to  take  a general 
view  of  the  great  Golgotha.  We  saw  some  thirty  or  forty  de- 
capitated bodies  in  the  last  stages  of  corruption,  and  countless 
skulls  which  lay  piled  in  heaps  and  scattered  over  a wide  extent. 
The  stoutest  heart  and  the  most  stoical  mind  might  have  been 
appalled. 

Bowditch,  in  1817,  speaks  of  this  death-grove,  and  we  heard 
along  the  road  from  Cape  Coast  hither  strange  reports  of  it. 
M.  Bonat  says  he  has  seen  some  two  or  three  hundred  slaves  slain 
at  one  time,  as  customary  after  the  death  of  the  king’s  sister  ; and 
during  his  long  residence  as  a prisoner  in  Coomassie  he  has  fre- 
quently seen  as  many  as  a dozen  slaves  executed  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner  and  dragged  to  the  grove,  now  filled  with  the 
relics  of  the  butcheries  which  have  been  going  on  year  after  year. 
If  it  be  true  that  about  a thousand  slaves,  offenders,  rebels,  and 
others  are  executed  annually,  we  may  form  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  number  of  victims  which  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
terrible  death-roll  of  the  Coomassie  Golgotha  since  the  time  when 
Sy  Tutu,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  established  his  capi- 
tal here  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  rate 
of  a thousand  victims  a year,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  over  120,000  people  must  have  been  slain  for  ‘custom  ’ since 
Ashantee  became  a kingdom  ! 

From  the  Golgotha  we  proceeded  to  the  king’s  palace.  It  was 
situated  about  300  yards  off,  and  occupied  a level  area  in  the 
valley  or  depression  dividing  the  two  eminences  on  which  Coo- 
massie is  situated.  The  first  view  of  what  was  designated  as 
the  ‘ palace  ’ was  a number  of  houses  with  steep  thatched  roofs, 
clustered  together,  and  fenced  around  with  split  bamboo  stakes, 
occupying  an  area  400  or  500  feet  square,  at  one  corner  of  which 
rose  a square  two-storeyed  stone  building.  In  appearance  it  was 
like  any  of  those  merchants’  residences  which  we  saw  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle. 

The  first  court  we  entered  was  similar,  though  larger,  to  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Adansi’s  palace  at  Fomannah,  already  de- 
scribed. The  lower  part  of  the  lofty  walls  of  stucco  was  painted 
red,  the  upper  part  white.  The  designs,  diamond- shaped,  scroll- 
work done  in  alto-rilievo,  were  bolder  than  anything  of  the  kind 
yet  seen.  The  columns  were  square,  with  simple  pediments  and 
capitals.  The  alcoves  were  spacious,  probably  14  feet  long  by 
8 feet  deep.  Other  courts  were  after  the  same  style  as  this,  but 
the  columns  were  circular  and  smooth  in  some,  while  others  were 
curved. 
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A tame  crested  crane  was  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  courts  : 
lie  trumpeted  his  assumption  of  regal  authority  in  the  absence  of 
his  master  in  clear  musical  sounds,  as  he  stalked  about  restlessly 
from  place  to  place. 

The  alcoves  were  littered  with  curious  articles.  One  contained 
a large  number  of  war  drums,  stained  with  blood,  and  decorated 
with  ghastly  trophies  of  wars  and  triumphs,  with  human  skulls. 
Another  contained  a number  of  cutlasses,  rusty  sabres  without 
scabbards,  accoutrements  plated  with  gold,  old  worn-out  guns 
with  bands  of  silver  or  gold,  horse  tails,  and  wisps  of  elephant 
tails,  a great  number  of  ivory  war-horns,  each  with  its  human 
jaw-bone  ; and  in  another  we  beheld  a number  of  tall  umbrellas 
— of  silk,  satin,  velvet,  crimson  damask,  and  woollen  cloth,  be- 
spangled with  bits  of  gold  and  silver,  or  fringed  with  small  gold, 
silver  and  brass  bells. 

On  proceeding  finally  to  the  stone  structure,  which  is  the 
king’s  private  residence,  we  found  the  interior  court  and  the 
rooms  opening  upon  it  filled  with  curious  but  intrinsically  value- 
less articles,  while  the  upper  storey  contained  much  valuable 
plunder.  The  following  hastily  written  inventory  taken  on  the 
spot  will  serve  better  than  any  description  to  convey  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  articles  : 

A breakfast  and  dinner  service  of  silver,  with  English  cutlery. 

Bohemian  vases. 

Large  glass  goblets. 

Strings  of  the  valuable  Aggry  beads. 

Gold  nugget,  and  bead  bracelets  and  necklaces. 

Piles  of  faded  Kidderminster  carpets. 

Persian  rugs. 

Fetiches  and  charms  covered  with  leopard  skins. 

Leopard  skins. 

European  regimental  drums. 

Swords,  European  and  native. 

Yataghans  and  scimitars  of  Arabic  make. 

Gold  and  silver-headed  canes. 

Regalia  staffs,  gold-topped. 

Royal  stools,  beautifully  carved  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver. 

Seven  gold  masks,  each  weighing  several  ounces. 

Golden  toys. 

Damask  bed-curtains  and  counterpanes. 

Silken  and  cotton  cloths. 

Enormous  silken  umbrellas. 

African  teak  boxes  and  trunks. 

English  engravings. 

Glass  bottles. 

An  oil  painting  of  a gentleman. 

Silver  tankards  and  cups. 

Skull-caps  of  leather  and  velvet. 
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Leathern  shakos. 

An  old  uniform  of  a West  Indian  soldier. 

Gold  decorated  muskets. 

A sword — a gift  from  Queen  Victoria. 

Several  knives,  with  bits  of  gold  on  hafts. 

Sandals,  gold  plated. 

A pistol  or  two. 

Brass  blunderbusses. 

Porcelain  and  china  ware. 

Common  European  delf  ware. 

Prints  from  illustrated  newspapers. 

A copy  of  the  London  ‘ Times,’  October  17,  1843. 

A copy  of  ‘ Bristol  Courier,’  same  year. 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum , of  valuable,  curious,  and  worthless 
things  heaped  together  in  every  room.  An  old  curiosity  shop 
could  not  exhibit  a more  miscellaneous  variety  of  things  than  the 
interior  of  the  king’s  bed-chambers,  his  private  apartments,  and 
store-rooms  contained. 

From  the  flat  roof  of  the  palace,  which  is  surrounded  by 
battlements,  a very  extensive  view  of  the  city  and  the  surround- 
ing forest  and  swamp  was  obtained. 

During  the  day  the  prize  agents  went  into  the  palace  and 
principal  chiefs’  houses,  and  proceeded  to  pack  up  the  most  costly 
things  they  could  discover,  to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  army 
after  arrival  at  Cape  Coast.1 

Had  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  planted  a cordon  of  guards  around 
Coomassie  when  he  first  arrived,  and  ordered  every  person 
desirous  of  leaving  the  city  to  be  searched,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  secure  much  wealth  of  gold-dust  and  valuable  plunder. 
As  he  neglected  to  do  so,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  troops 
will  suffer  in  the  loss  of  prize-money. 

Beyond  the  king’s  palace  and  the  Golgotha,  nothing  else  of 
interest  remained  to  be  seen. 

Some  of  the  king’s  messengers,  after  bringing  to  Sir  Garnet 
news  that  the  king  intended  to  come  to  him  to  sign  a treaty  of 
peace,  were  discovered  later  in  the  day  giving  out  arms  and 
ammunition  to  their  fellows  to  carry  away.  When  asked  what 
they  were  doing,  they  replied,  in  a matter-of-course  way,  ‘ We 
are  taking  our  things  away  to  the  king.’ 

They  were  arrested  on  the  spot,  and  all  of  any  consequence 
found  promenading  through  the  town  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
up  and  confined.  A confidential  messenger  of  Sir  Garnet’s 
informed  him  that  the  king  evidently  did  not  mean  to  approach 

1 The  trophies  taken  at  Coomassie  were  subsequently  sold  at  Cape 
Coast,  and  netted  about  5,000 1. 
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him,  as  he  was  even  then  marching  towards  the  north.  Only 
now,  at  this  late  hour,  it  seemed  to  dawn  on  the  General’s  mind 
that  the  king  had  never  entertained  the  least  intention  to  make 
peace  with  him ; only  now  it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  the 
destruction  of  Coomassie  was  a thing  that  must  happen. 

Sir  Garnet’s  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
obtained  subsequently,  may  be  introduced  here,  that  the  reader 
may  understand  his  views,  according  to  his  own  explanation  of 
them  : 

Camp  Agimamu : February  7. 

My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  report  that  immediately  after  the  de- 
spatch from  this  station  of  my  last  letter,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  I forwarded  a 
flying  column,  taking  with  me  five  days’  provisions,  and  marched  upon 
Coomassie.  The  enemy’s  resistance  on  the  3rd  was  considerable,  very 
large  numbers  being  in  our  front.  I halted  on  the  river  Ordah. 

During  the  course  of  the  day’s  march  I received  from  the  king  a letter, 
of  which  I inclose  a copy,  with  a letter  from  Mr.  Dawson,  also  inclosed, 
and  returned  at  once  the  inclosed  reply. 

On  the  4th  I advanced  again  at  daybreak.  The  enemy  had  occupied  a 
position  of  considerable  strength  near  the  village  of  Ordahsu.  This  they 
held  against  us  from  about  seven  till  a quarter  to  two,  when  they  yielded, 
and,  on  my  advance-guard,  under  Colonel  McLeod,  being  pushed  on  against 
them,  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  behind,  strewed  along  the 
road,  the  chiefs’  umbrellas  and  chairs  &c.,  and  the  food  which  had  been 
carried  with  the  army. 

In  the  course  of  this  day’s  march  I received  from  Mr.  Dawson  two 
letters,  of  which  I inclose  copies.  I ordered  that  the  troops  should  be 
pushed  on  at  once.  No  opposition  was  offered  to  our  entry  into  the  town. 

We  occupied  the  town.  Mr.  Dawson  was  met,  at  full  liberty,  walking 
in  the  streets. 

I immediately  issued  stringent  orders  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  safety  of  the  town.  But  night  fell  almost  immediately  after 
our  entry,  and  in  the  darkness  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  some  of  the 
numerous  camp  followers  from  pillaging.  The  Fantee  prisoners  had  also 
been  released,  and,  in  all  probability,  were  largely  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit.  The  result  was  the  outbreak  of  many  fires.  Captain  Baker,  In- 
spector-General of  the  Police,  and  several  officers,  were  engaged  nearly  all 
night  in  the  suppression  of  the  pillaging  and  in  putting  out  the  fires.  One 
policeman  taken  in  the  act  was  hung. 

I endeavoured  immediately  on  my  arrival  to  communicate  with  the 
king  through  Mr.  Dawson,  and  through  every  channel  that  appeared  to 
offer  an  opportunity.  A chief  having  come  into  Coomassie,  who  was  said 
to  be  sent  by  the  king,  I saw  him  myself,  and  impressed  upon  him  my  wish 
to  spare  the  town,  and  my  desire  to  impose  on  the  king  no  severer  condi- 
tions than  those  he  had  already  accepted. 

Moreover,  I told  this  man  that,  now  that  I had  shown  the  power  of 
England,  I was  ready,  if  the  king  would  make  peace  at  once,  to  accept  a 
small  indemnity,  and  not  to  exact  the  half  I had  previously  required  to  be 
paid  in  ready  money. 

Other  messengers  were  obtained,  who  undertook  to  reach  the  king.  To 
these  I entrusted  the  letter  dated  Coomassie,  February  5,  1874. 
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All  was,  however,  of  no  avail. 

The  men  whom  I endeavoured  to  employ  as  messengers,  and  who  came 
avowedly  as  envoys  of  the  king,  were  found  treacherously  removing  powder 
and  gold-dust  from  the  houses. 

The  whole  scheme  of  Ashantee  politics  is  so  based  upon  treachery  that 
the  king  does  not  either  understand  any  other  form  of  negotiation  or 
believe  it  possible  that  others  can  have  honest  intentions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  Lord,  it  became  clear  that  a treaty 
would  be  as  valueless  to  us  as  it  was  difficult  to  obtain. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  leave  such  a mark  of  our  power  to  punish  as 
should  deter  from  future  aggression  a nation  whom  treaties  do  not  bind. 

I had  done  all  I could  to  avoid  the  necessity,  but  it  was  forced  upon 
me.  I gave  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  palace  and  the  burning  of 
the  city.  I had  at  one  time  also  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the 
Bantamah,  where  the  sacred  ashes  of  former  kings  are  entombed,  but  this 
would  have  involved  a delay  of  some  hours.  Very  heavy  rain  had  fallen. 
I feared  that  the  streams  might  have  risen  in  my  rear  sufficiently  to  seri- 
ously delay  my  march.  I considered  it  better,  therefore,  not  to  risk  further 
the  health  of  the  troops,  the  wet  weather  having  already  threatened  seri- 
ously to  affect  it. 

The  demolition  of  the  palace  was  complete.  From  all  that  I can  gather 
I believe  that  the  result  will  be  such  a diminution  in  the  prestige  and  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Ashantee  monarch  as  may  result  in  the  break-up  of  the 
kingdom  altogether.  This  I had  been  anxious  to  avoid,  because  it  seems 
impossible  to  foresee  what  power  can  take  this  nation’s  place  among  the 
feeble  races  of  this  coast.  I certainly  believe  that  your  Lordship  may  be 
well  convinced  that  no  more  utterly  atrocious  Government  than  that  which 
has  thus,  perhaps,  fallen  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their 
capital  was  a charnel-house ; their  religion  a combination  of  cruelty  and 
treachery ; their  policy  the  natural  outcome  of  their  religion.  I cannot 
think  that,  whatever  may  be  the  final  fate  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  absolute  annihilation  of  such  a rule,  should  it  occur,  would  be  a subject 
for  unmixed  regret. 

In  any  case,  my  Lord,  I believe  that  the  main  object  of  my  expedition 
has  been  perfectly  secured.  The  territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  will  not 
again  be  troubled  by  the  warlike  ambition  of  this  restless  power.  I may 
add  that  the  flag  of  England  from  this  moment  will  be  received  through- 
out Western  Africa  with  respectful  awe — a treatment  which  has  been  of 
late  years  by  no  means  its  invariable  fate  among  the  savage  tribes  of  this 
region. 

The  troops  are  now  on  the  march  homewards,  and  will  embark  for 
England  immediately  on  reaching  Cape  Coast. 

As  the  mission  entrusted  to  me  has  now,  I may  say,  been  brought  to  an 
end,  I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  for  bringing  to  your  Lordship’s  most 
favourable  notice  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  me  throughout  the  war 
by  Lieutenant  Maurice,  R.A.,  my  private  secretary.  I would  also  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Captain  Lanyon,  2nd  West  India  Regi- 
ment, who  for  some  time  performed  the  duties  of  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  colonial  duties  and  regulations  were  of  great  service 
to  me  since  my  arrival  in  this  country. 

The  police  duties  in  connection  with  the  recent  military  operations 
have  been  most  effectively  performed  by  Captain  Baker,  Inspector-General 
of  Police.  He  has  rendered  the  force  under  my  command  most  valuable 
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service,  and  his  zeal  and  energy  mark  him  out  as  peculiarly  suited  for  the 
post  he  occupies. 

My  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  the  Honourable  H.  L.  Wood,  10th  Hussars, 
who  is  the  bearer  of  this  despatch,  I have  the  honour  to  recommend  to  your 
Lordship’s  favourable  notice. — I have  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  J.  Wolseley, 
Major-General  and  Administrator,  Gold  Coast. 

After  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  chief  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  king’s  messenger,  Sir  Garnet’s  first  duty  should 
have  been  to  send  the  42nd  or  the  Rifles  to  occupy  the  Ban- 
tamah — the  semi-palace  and  treasure-house  of  the  King  of  Ash- 
antee.  The  distance  from  the  capital  was  but  a mile  and  a half, 
and  a broad  road  led  direct  to  it.  Until  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture from  Coomassie  the  troops  might  have  remained  in  pos- 
session, that  the  least  chance  of  an  amicable  settlement  should 
not  be  said  to  have  been  thrown  away.  But  the  entire  day — 
the  only  day  remaining  to  him  in  Coomassie,  since  he  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  next  morning  for  the  sea-coast — was  spent  in 
listlessly  wandering  about  the  capital,  or  gazing  with  a vague 
curiosity  at  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  plunder  that  had  been 
gathered. 

In  the  afternoon  there  came  a heavy  downpour  of  rain,  which 
converted  the  streets  into  broad  streams  ; and  this  was  another 
piece  of  ill-luck,  both  as  regarded  our  comfort  and  the  meditated 
destruction  of  the  city  by  fire  the  following  morning. 

Night  came,  bringing  more  rain  with  it — a sleety,  dropping 
rain,  which  lasted  the  whole  night,  to  our  sore  discomfort. 

In  the  morning,  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  had  been  working 
hard  during  the  early  part  of  it  in  mining  the  stone  palace  of  the 
king,  began  their  work  of  destruction  by  setting  fire  to  the  western 
end  of  the  city,  and  as  they  passed  from  house  to  house  with 
their  fiery  torches,  the  rear-guard,  composed  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers, moved  slowly  away  before  them.  At  9.30  a.m.  the  High- 
landers were  drawn  up  close  to  the  swamp  along  the  avenue  they 
had  first  entered  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.,  and  soon  after 
an  explosion  was  heard,  quickly  followed  by  two  others,  and  the 
king’s  stone  palace,  blown  up  with  125  kegs  of  powder  discovered 
in  the  capital,  had  become  an  unsightly  ruin. 

The  army  experienced  the  usual  discomforts  of  travelling  in 
Africa  after  a heavy  rain.  The  streams  were  flooded  ; tiny  rivu- 
lets, that  we  lightly  leapt  over  as  we  advanced  towards  Coomassie, 
had  now  become  almost  unfordable.  The  Ordali  ford  had  be- 
come unfordable  j only  the  strong  bridge  constructed  by  Home’s 
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Engineers  yet  stood,  of  which,  by  careful  management,  we  were 
able  to  avail  ourselves.  It  was  night  when  we  came  to  Agimamu, 
the  village  at  the  forks  of  the  Coomassie  road  where  we  had 
halted  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  ; but  the  rear-guard  did  not 
arrive  until  the  next  day. 

From  the  7th  inst.  the  troops  continued  their  return  march 
to  Amoaful,  thence  to  Detchiasu.  From  the  latter  place  the 
General’s  following  despatches  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  relate  what  happened. 

Sir  G.  Wolseley  also  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  on  the 
same  date  : 

Head-quarters  Camp,  Fomannah:  February  13,  1874. 

My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  report  that,  on  the  9th  instant,  at 
Detchiasu,  I received  from  the  King  of  Ashantee  a fresh  messenger,  who 
assured  me  that  the  king  was  most  anxious  now  to  accede  to  all  my  terms 
and  to  make  peace.  I told  him  at  once  that  I was  quite  as  desirous  of 
peace  myself,  and  that,  as  the  Ashantee  kingdom  had  been  already  so 
severely  punished,  I would  waive  the  question  of  the  hostages,  who  were  no 
longer  necessary ; and  if  the  king  would  send  to  me  50,000  ounces  of  gold- 
dust  as  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity  and  as  a first  instalment  of  the  indem- 
nity, I should  be  willing  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a treaty  of  peace  with  any 
envoy  of  sufficient  authority  whom  the  king  would  send  to  Fomannah, 
where  I would  wait  till  the  evening  of  the  12th,  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
him  to  communicate  with  the  king  and  collect  the  money.  Last  night  I 
was  informed  that  envoys  from  the  king  had  arrived  at  a point  about  two 
miles  from  my  outposts,  and  that  they  desired  permission  to  treat  with  me, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  not  have  come  had  they  not  ful- 
filled all  the  conditions  I had  demanded.  This  morning  I received  the 
messengers  here,  but  found  that  they  had  only  brought  with  them  1,000 
ounces  of  gold.  They  declared,  however,  that  the  king  could  not  at  the 
moment  produce  more — that  1,000  ounces  was  more  than  had  ever  been 
demanded  of  them  before,  Governor  M'Clean  having  only  required  them  to 
deposit  600  ounces  as  a temporary  security,  to  be  subsequently  given  back 
to  them.  I thought  it  exceedingly  probable  that  additional  pressure  might 
have  induced  them  to  produce  the  larger  sum ; but  I considered  that  the 
main  point  was  to  obtain  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  that,  the  money  being 
important  chiefly  as  a proof  of  complete  submission,  the  quantity  actually 
now  paid  was  a matter  of  comparatively  secondary  importance.  I there- 
fore allowed  the  envoys  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  treaty,  the  nature  of 
which  was  carefully  explained  to  them.  They  made  objection  to  two 
clauses  only.  First,  they  professed  not  to  have  understood  that  the  sum 
of  money  demanded  was  so  large  as  50,000  ounces.  When,  however,  I in- 
formed them  that  the  king  had  already  expressly  agreed  to  this  sum,  they 
withdrew  this  objection.  I fancy  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
whole  of  the  money  will  ever  be  obtained  by  her  Majesty’s  Government ; 
but  as  the  payment  of  a few  thousand  pounds  cannot  be  a matter  of  rela- 
tively so  great  importance  as  the  maintenance  of  peace,  I have  caused  the 
wording  of  this  clause  to  be  carefully  so  framed  as  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  money  is  only  to  be  paid  in  such  instalments  and  at  such  times  as  her 
Majesty  may  direct.  The  whole  question  of  the  money  will  thus  be  open 
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for  solution  in  any  way  her  Majesty’s  Government  may  think  fit.  The 
second  point  to  which  objection  was  raised  is  one  which  has  caused  me 
much  more  anxiety.  As  I have  already  explained  in  my  despatch  of  this 
same  date,  I have  not  felt  myself  justified  in  refusing  absolutely  to  allow 
the  King  of  Adansi  and  his  people,  on  their  earnest  petition,  to  join  with 
the  Wassaw  people  and  occupy  their  lands  together.  I considered,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  avoid  future  trouble,  that  the 
King  of  Ashantee  should  distinctly  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Adansi  people.  I carefully  explained  to  the  envoys,  at  the  same  time,  that 
I had  taken  no  steps  whatever  myself  in  this  matter;  that  the  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Adansi  people  was  purely  voluntary,  and  that  it  was  one  with 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  interfere.  It  has  been  agreed  that  within 
a fortnight  the  king  shall  send  to  Cape  Coast  the  treaty  signed  by  him- 
self. I incline  to  believe  that  the  danger  of  breaking  up,  to  which  his 
kingdom  is  exposed  unless  we  are  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  will  induce 
him  to  fulfil,  with  as  much  punctuality  as  he  is  capable  of,  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  For  not  only  have  the  Adansi  people  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  migrate,  but  I have  heard  through  the  King  of  Adansi  that  the  much 
more  powerful  Becquah  tribe  is  quite  as  anxious  to  do  the  same,  and  only 
awaits  my  decision  on  the  case  of  the  King  of  Adansi  before  declaring  its 
intention  to  join  some  tribe  nearer  the  coast.  These  and  other  indications 
that  only  very  slight  action  on  our  part  is  required  to  cause  the  complete 
dissolution  of  his  kingdom  will,  I believe,  be,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  en- 
gagements he  has  now  entered  into,  better  securities  than  any  others  we 
could  have. 

I have  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  J.  Wolseley, 
Major-General  and  Administrator,  Gold  Coast. 


Head-quarters  Camp,  Fomannah:  February  13,  1874. 

My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  King  of  Adansi  has 
applied  to  me  for  permission  to  transfer  his  whole  tribe  to  the  Wassaw 
country,  the  Wassaws  being  willing  to  receive  him  and  all  his  people.  I 
told  him  that  there  was  not  land  for  him  in  the  place  he  asked  first  to  be 
allowed  to  enter;  I assured  him  that  I could  give  him  no  protection,  that  he 
must  fight  his  own  battles,  and  that  I could  guarantee  nothing  as  to  what 
course  her  Majesty  might  think  fit  to  pursue  in  the  future.  But  when  he 
declared  that  he  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  King  of  Ashantee  if  he  re- 
mained here  after  he  had  negotiated  with  me,  and  when  he  declared  that 
he  and  all  his  people  detested  the  Ashantee  rule,  and  were  anxious  to 
escape  anywhere  from  it,  I did  not  think  I should  be  justified  in  interfering 
with  an  arrangement  which  will,  at  all  events,  have  the  advantage  that  it 
will  to  some  further  extent  render  the  Ashantees  less  able  to  invade  the 
Fantee  territory.  I feared  lest,  if  I refused,  I should  be  simply  handing 
over  the  Adansi  people  to  massacre.  I have,  therefore,  allowed  the  king  to 
migrate  as  he  proposes,  but  on  the  express  understanding  that  it  is  an 
arrangement  between  himself  and  the  Wassaw  people,  with  which  her 
Majesty  does  not  interfere.  The  whole  subject  has  caused  me  very  great 
embarrassment.  I have  been  influenced  in  the  decision  I have  arrived  at 
by  the  consideration  that  the  Adansi  people,  who  formerly  formed  a part  of 
the  same  tribe  as  the  Wassaws,  are  now  only  imitating  the  example  which 
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was  set  them  some  years  ago  by  that  portion  which  now  passes  under  the 
Wassaw  name  ; and,  moreover,  before  the  question  had  to  be  decided  by  me, 
the  Adansi  and  Wassaw  people  had  arranged  the  matter  together,  and  I 
should  have  had  to  exercise  an  authority  I did  not  feel  myself  altogether 
entitled  to  employ  in  forbidding  a tribe  always  so  vaguely  under  our  intiu- 
ence  as  the  Wassaws  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement,  calculated  as  it  is 
to  contribute  to  their  national  safety.  Moreover,  at  the  time  the  application 
was  first  made  to  me,  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  not  given  an}'  trustworthy 
indications  of  a wish  for  peace.  To  refuse,  therefore,  an  important  acces- 
sion of  strength  would  have  been,  on  military  grounds,  an  action  scarcely 
defensible.  I very  much  regret  that  the  point  should  have  arisen  at  all, 
because  it  seems  to  me  surrounded  with  difficulty.  But  under  the  condi- 
tions of  time  and  place  at  which  I had  to  decide,  I do  not  think  I could 
have  arrived  at  any  other  solution.  I hear  that  the  powerful  Becquah  tribe 
is  anxious  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Adansi ; but  I intend,  now  that  the 
preliminary  negotiations  as  to  the  treaty  have  been  completed,  to  evade,  at 
least  for  a time,  their  embarrassing  questions  by  returning  to  the  coast. — 
I have  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  J.  Wolseley, 
Major-General  and  Administrator,  Gold  Coast. 

The  following  is  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  acting  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  and  Saihee  Enquie, 
acting  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty  Coffee  Calcali,  King  of  Ashantee  : 


Treaty  of  Peace 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  hereafter  perpetual  peace  between  the  Queen  of 
England  and  her  allies  on  the  coast  on  the  one  part,  and  the  King  of 
Ashantee  and  all  his  people  on  the  other  part. 

Art.  2.  The  King  of  Ashantee  promises  to  pay  the  sum  of  50,000  ounces 
of  approved  gold  as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  he  has  occasioned  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  by  the  late  war ; and  undertakes  to  pay 
1,000  ounces  of  gold  forthwith,  and  the  remainder  by  such  instalments  as 
her  Majesty’s  Government  may  from  time  to  time  demand. 

Art.  3.  The  King  of  Ashantee,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  successors, 
renounces  all  right  or  title  to  any  tribute  or  homage  from  the  Kings  of 
Denkera,  Assin,  Akim,  Adansi,  and  the  other  allies  of  her  Majesty  formerly 
subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee. 

Art.  4.  The  king,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of  his  heirs  and  successors, 
does  hereby  further  renounce  for  ever  all  pretensions  of  supremacy  over 
Elmina,  or  over  any  of  the  tribes  formerly  connected  with  the  Dutch 
Government,  and  to  any  tribute  or  homage  from  such  tribes,  as  well  as  to 
any  payment  or  acknowledgment  of  any  kind  by  the  British  Government 
in  respect  of  Elmina  or  any  other  of  the  British  forts  and  possessions  on 
the  coast. 

Art.  5.  The  king  will  at  once  withdraw  all  his  troops  from  Appolonia 
and  its  vicinity,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dixcove,  Secondee,  and  the 
adjoining  coast-line. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  freedom  of  trade  between  Ashantee  and  her 
Majesty’s  forts  on  the  coast,  all  persons  being  at  liberty  to  carry  their 
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merchandise  from  the  coast  to  Coomassie,  or  from  that  place  to  any  of 
her  Majesty’s  possessions  on  the  coast. 

Art.  7.  The  King  of  Ashantee  guarantees  that  the  roads  from  Coomassie 
to  the  river  Prah  shall  always  be  kept  open,  and  free  from  bush  to  a width 
of  15  feet. 

Art.  8.  As  her  Majesty’s  subjects  and  the  people  of  Ashantee  are 
henceforth  to  be  friends  for  ever,  the  king,  in  order  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship  for  Queen  Victoria,  promises  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
check  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  with  a view  to  hereafter  putting  an 
end  to  it  altogether,  as  the  practice  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations. 

Art.  9.  One  copy  of  this  treaty  shall  be  signed  by  the  King  of  Ashan- 
tee, and  sent  to  the  Administrator  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  within  fourteen  days  from  this  date. 

Art.  10.  This  treaty  shall  be  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Fomannah. 

Dated  at  Fomannah  this  ICth  day  of  February,  1874. 

At  Agimamu  Sir  Garnet  met  the  unfortunate  officer,  Captain 
Butler,  who  had  been  deserted  by  the  Akims,  after  weeks  of  cease- 
less labour  and  trouble  he  had  taken  to  raise  a force  of  them.  It 
is  only  fair  to  Captain  Butler  to  permit  Sir  Garnet  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Captain  Dalrymple,  who 
equally  failed  to  accomplish  anything  with  the  Wassaws  on  the 
left  flank. 


Head-quarters  Camp,  Agimamu  : February  7,  1874. 

My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  inclose  a copy  of  a report  just  received 
from  Captain  Butler.  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  it  represents  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  expedition  under  his  orders. 

From  Captain  Glover  I have  received  no  report  since  that  of  the  17th 
from  Opogo,  the  contents  of  which  I forwarded  to  your  Lordship  from 
Fomannah,  and  which  represented  him  as  short  of  ammunition  and  await- 
ing its  arrival,  after  the  success  which  placed  him  in  possession  of  the 
town. 

From  Captain  Dalrymple  I have  received  no  official  report,  but  I hear 
that  the  chiefs  under  his  orders  have  almost  entirely  deserted  him. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Captain  Butler  himself  has  arrived.  I can- 
not express  too  strongly  my  sense  of  the  efforts  which  he  and  the  officers 
under  his  orders  have  made  for  the  cause  in  hand.  In  so  far  as  failure 
represents  an  additional  trouble  which  has  to  be  undergone  by  a man  of 
energy  and  resource,  and  an  additional  hardship  from  which  he  suffers, 
Captain  Butler  has  had  all  the  bitterness  of  it.  He  has  failed  to  induce 
the  miserable  chiefs  of  this  district  to  do  all  that  he,  in  his  fine  belief  in 
native  character,  fancied  he  would  be  able  to  induce  them  to  do.  But  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  expedition  under  my  orders  are  concerned,  Cap- 
tain Butler  has  not  failed,  but  most  successfully  achieved  the  very  object 
which  I had  in  view  in  detaching  him  for  the  work  he  so  cheerfully  and 
skilfully  undertook.  He  has  effected  a most  important  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  main  body,  and  has  detained  before  him  all  the  forces  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Ashantee  chiefs. 

For  any  purpose  for  which  energy,  practical  ability,  high  spirit,  and 
much  knowledge  of  character  are  required,  I cannot  too  highly  commend 
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Captain  Butler  to  your  Lordship’s  attention.  All  these  qualities  have  been, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  displayed  by  him  upon  the  present 
occasion. 

In  speaking  of  Captain  Dalrymple,  I must  point  out  that  his  position  has 
been  in  some  respects  a far  more  difficult  one  than  even  Captain  Butler’s. 
Captain  Butler  is  not  only  a man  known  to  the  world  at  large,  but  I have 
on  a previous  occasion  had  opportunities  myself  of  recognising  his  ability. 
He  was  known  personally  to  all  those  officers  who  were  with  me  in  Canada, 
and  of  whom  many  are  here.  Captain  Dalrymple  came  as  a perfect  stranger 
to  most  of  us.  The  difference  is  very  considerable  in  the  situation  of  two 
men  each  in  positions  of  somewhat  painful  Isolation.  Under  these  most 
difficult  circumstances  Captain  Dalrymple  has  worked  with  a heartiness 
and  energy  which  I cannot  too  highly  commend. 

Captain  Glover’s  position  before  the  world  is  so  conspicuous,  and  your 
Lordship’s  knowledge  of  his  ability  is  so  complete,  that  I scarcely  think  it 
would  be  suitable  for  me  to  report  upon  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  officers 
in  any  ordinary  sense  under  my  orders.  In  fact,  since  his  military  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  out  under  my  orders  I have  received  but  one  report 
from  him,  and  know  nothing  of  what  has  been  the  history  of  his  force. 

I have  &c. 

(Signed)  G J.  Wolseley, 

Major-  General  and  Administrator , Gold  Coast. 

By  February  22  the  troops  had  nearly  all  arrived  at  Cape 
Coast,  and  were  embarked  as  fast  as  they  arrived  at  that  un- 
healthy seaport  on  board  the  splendid  steamers  which  the  British 
Government,  who  had  watched  over  them  with  paternal  care 
throughout  the  campaign,  had  provided.  The  ‘ Himalaya  ’ troop- 
ship conveyed  away  to  Gibraltar  and  England  the  Rifle  Brigade  ; 
the  ‘Tamar’  was  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  and  the  ‘ Sarmatian  ’ for  the  redoubtable  ‘ Black  Watch,’ 
who  had  so  much  increased  their  fame  in  Ashantee-land  ; while 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  Staff  left  the  Gold  Coast  by  the  ‘Mani- 
toba.’ In  due  time  the  entire  force  arrived  in  England,  where 
soldiers  and  officers  were  received  with  honours  and  distinctions 
showered  upon  them  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  a grateful 
nation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

CONCLUSION — GLOVER’S  EXPEDITION 

Readers  desirous  of  understanding  thoroughly  what  Captain 
Glover  accomplished  before  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  received  his 
despatches  announcing  his  march  to,  and  occupation  of,  Juabin, 
the  second  city  in  the  Ashantee  kingdom,  might  read  with 
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advantage  Chaps.  IV.  and  VI.  of  this  book,  wherein  the  author 
describes  a visit  he  made  to  his  camps  on  the  Volta  in  the  month 
of  December.  Two  weeks  after  I left  him  (December  28)  he 
writes  : 

December  28,  1873. 

Yesterday  I was  with  a force  of  12,000  men  ; to-day  I am  marching  on 
the  Prah,  under  orders  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

I had  just  effected  crossing  the  Volta  when  this  order  arrived.  I wanted 
a fortnight  more  to  have  brought  him  a force  of  16,000  men,  but  they 
stipulated  to  fight  the  East  Bank  people  first,  and  this  was  the  programme 
with  which  I left  England. 

This  brief  note  will  be  understood  better  after  reading  Chaps. 
VII.  and  VIII.,  wherein  Captain  Glover  is  referred  to  as  being 
ordered  to  leave  the  Awoonahs  unmolested,  and  to  lead  his 
expedition  to  the  Prah,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  cross  the  river 
by  January  15,  simultaneously  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  force, 
Captain  Butler’s,  and  Captain  Dalrymple’s. 

In  the  following  briefer  note  than  the  preceding  this  man  of 
action  and  energy  describes  how  he  fulfilled  the  peremptory  com- 
mands of  his  superior  : 

In  Eastern  Akim  : January  6. 

Three  days  from  the  Prah,  which  I shall  cross  on  the  15th,  I left 
Mr.  Goldsworthy  with  17,000  across  the  Volta. 

Captain  Glover  subsequently  writes  from  Abogoo  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  by  which  we  are  informed  that  he  had  crossed  the  Prah, 
and  was  16  miles  north  of  it,  on  that  date.  Sir  Garnet  at  the 
same  date  was  at  Moinsee,  32  miles  from  the  Prah,  with  the 
Naval  Brigade. 

Abogoo : January  22. 

We  took  this  place  with  a rush,  and  are  now  waiting  for  ammunition  to 
come  up. 

We  are  16  miles  north  of  the  Prah,  and  25  from  Coomassie.  I shall 
move  the  day  after  to-morrow  on  Conuam,  five  hours  from  this,  and  shall 
then  hope  to  open  communication  direct  with  the  General.  I have  only  50 
spare  rounds  per  man,  instead  of  250. 

On  January  21  he  had  written  from  Abogoo  the  following 
letter  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  : 

Abogoo:  January  21,  1874. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency’s 
despatches  dated  December  31,  1873,  January  8,  January  13,  and  your 
Excellency’s  communication  of  the  14th  instant. 

2.  My  entire  force  of  Haoussas  and  Yorubas  which  are  capable  of  beiDg 
brought  to  the  front  are  now  up  as  per  state  inclosed,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
R.N.,  joined  head-quarters  on  18th,  and  Dr.  Rowe  on  the  afternoon  of  19th 
instant. 
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3.  Yesterday  came  up  23  boxes  of  Snider  and  20  boxes  of  Enfield  am- 
munition,  2 cases  of  rockets,  and  1 trough. 

4.  This  afternoon  came  in  other  loads,  completing  spare  ammunition : 
458  spare  rounds  Snider  for  350  men,  and  55  spare  rounds  Enfield  for 
600  men,  one  7-pounder  gun,  and  15  charges  for  ditto,  4 troughs,  and  72 
rockets. 

5.  To-morrow  I am  expecting  2 boxes  containing  fuses,  friction-tubes, 
slow-match,  &c.,  4 cases  of  shot  for  7-pounder  guns,  16  cases  of  shell 
(common),  5 cases  of  double  shell,  17-pounder  gun,  and  7 cases  of  charges 
for  7-pounders. 

6.  I regret  to  have  to  report  that  I received  yesterday  the  news  of  1 he 
death  of  Dr.  Paule,  R.N.,  who  died  at  Assoom  of  fever  and  jaundice, 
followed  by  dysentery,  on  the  19th  instant.  The  loss  of  this  officer  is  very 
much  regretted  by  the  officers  of  this  expedition,  as  well  as  by  myself. 
His  kindness  and  genial  disposition  had  endeared  him  to  all,  and  since  the 
27th  ultimo,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Lieutenant  Cameron,  19th  Regiment, 
he  had  been  in  command  of  an  advanced  detachment  of  the  force  until  it 
reached  Assoom  on  the  10th  instant. 

7.  On  the  19th  instant  came  up  the  chief  of  Assoom  with  120  men. 
Yesterday  the  King  of  Eastern  Akim  came  with  300  more,  and  to-day  some 
60  others  have  arrived. 

8.  On  the  17th  a broad  road  leading  northwards  was  reconnoitred  for 
three  miles  by  Lieutenant  Barnard,  19th  Regiment,  with  100  men,  but  was 
found  to  end  in  farms.  On  the  18th  the  same  officer  and  force  examined 
road  to  Conomo  for  three  or  four  miles  without  seeing  anyone.  Recon- 
naissances were  pushed  out  five  or  six  miles  towards  the  villages  of  Bargens 
and  Jaashi.  On  left  flank  and  left  rear  nothing  was  seen,  remainder  of 
force  being  occupied  in  unroofing  and  loopholing  houses  and  cutting  patrol 
paths  through  forest  around  village. 

9.  To-day  Captain  Larcom,  R.N.,  and  Lieutenant  Barnard,  19th  Regi- 
ment, with  100  men,  examined  country  ten  miles  on  left  rear,  burning  two 
deserted  villages  ; and  King  of  East  Akim  drove  out  the  enemy  from  Bangsu, 
a village  eleven  miles  on  left  flank,  which  he  burned,  having  four  men 
wounded.  To-morrow  Lieutenant  Barnard,  in  command  of  160  Haoussas 
and  Yorubas,  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  charge  of  rocket  party  and  300  Akims, 
will  occupy  Bargens,  and  day  after  to-morrow  move  upon  .Jaashi  for  the 
purpose  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  that  place,  and  opening  communica- 
tion with  Captain  Butler,  whose  force  cannot  be  more  than  four  hours  to 
the  westward,  in  neighbourhood  of  Atcheyasswah. 

10.  Jaashi,  like  this  place,  is  five  hours  distant  from  Conomo, 
which  will  be  occupied  by  force  not  later  than  25th  or  26th,  and  is  three 
from  Coomassie  or  Duabin.  I calculate  approximately  the  position  of 
this  place  to  be  in  latitude  6 deg.  30  min.  N.,  and  57  deg.  30  min.  W. — 
I have  &c. 

(Signed)  John  H.  Glover, 

Special  Commissioner. 


His  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  G.  Wolseley. 


Three  days  before  the  battle  of  Amoaful  he  writes  to  Sir 
Garnet  as  follows  : 
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January  28, 1874. 

Sir, — Since  date  of  my  last  despatch  to  your  Excellency  of  the  21st 
instant,  Lieutenant  Barnard,  having  with  him  Mr.  Ponsonby,  R.N.,  who  was 
in  charge  of  rocket-troughs,  and  160  Haoussas  and  Yorubas,  with  200 
Akims,  occupied  Bangsu,  and  the  next  day  drove  out  the  enemy  from 
Jaashi,  ten  miles  south-west  of  this  place  ; casualties,  nil.  25th  : 200  Akims 
more  despatched  to  attack  a small  village  to  left  rear  were  repulsed  : loss 
of  2 killed  and  4 wounded,  20  Akims  only  being  engaged,  the  rest  retreat- 
ing, Akims  reporting  that  from  loudness  of  the  guns  they  believed  the 
village  to  be  occupied  by  Cobrah  Fuah’s  army  (Western  Akim),  and  re- 
questing from  Lieutenant  Barnard  some  Haoussas ; but,  fearing  an  attack 
from  this  place,  which  was  known  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  Lieutenant 
Barnard  sent  only  a bugler  and 'four  men,  with  a red  English  flag.  The 
men  reported  that  the  Akims  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  more  than  a 
mile,  and  on  their  return  were  only  prevented  from  bolting  to  Abogoo  by  a 
rocket  being  directed  down  the  road  to  head  them  back.  The  next  day  Lieu- 
tenant Barnard  was  to  have  effected  a junction  with  me  at  this  place 
at  1 P.M.,  so  was  compelled  to  leave  Assufoo.  He  left  Jaashi  at  10  A.M., 
but  did  not  reach  this  place  until  3.30  P.M.,  and  carried  it  after  fifteen 
minutes’  firing. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  was  hit  by  a spent  ball,  which  caused  him  to  fall ; also 
two  Haousisas  hit,  one  seriously.  The  enemy  held  the  bush  or  border  of  the 
village  for  about  five  minutes,  until  dislodged  by  two  rockets,  when  they 
retreated  in  direction  of  Coomassie  or  Juabin. 

In  the  meantime  I had  left  Abogoo  at  7 A.M.,  and,  forming  junction  with 
100  men  under  Captain  Sartorius,  who  had  left  the  day  previous  and  en- 
camped two  and  a half  hours  in  advance,  I proceeded  for  Conomo,  three 
miles  due  east  of  this  place.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  arrived  within  a 
mile  of  this  place,  and  I encamped,  intending  to  attack  at  daybreak  ; but 
a reconnaissance  made  by  the  King  of  Eastern  Akim  and  twenty  men 
found  it  deserted,  and  it  was  immediately  occupied  by  his  force — about 
400  men. 

On  the  27th  I moved  to  this  place,  leaving  Dr.  Rowe  and  200  Haoussas 
and  Yorubas  with  King  of  Akim  to  prevent  Akim  force  from  going  off  in 
sudden  panic.  The  king  himself  is  brave,  so  is  his  general,  and  perhaps 
100  out  of  700  of  the  entire  Akim  force  with  me. 

Captain  Butler  does  not  inform  me  of  his  line  of  march  after  crossing 
Prah,  and  the  few  Ashantee  prisoners  with  me  give  no  information.  The 
slaves  taken  know  nothing  except  the  road  from  the  farm  they  work  on  to 
the  village  in  which  they  are  taken.  I cannot  see  the  Akims  to  reconnoitre, 
so  that,  unless  Captain  Sartorius  should  succeed  in  getting  this  despatch  to 
Captain  Butler,  I do  not  know  how  I shall  effect  communication  with 
your  Excellency. 

I am  awaiting  reinforcements  of  Aquapims  with  spare  ammunition,  also 
King  of  Crobo  with  a large  force,  all  of  whom  are  within  three  or  four 
marches  of  us,  being  in  lat.  6 deg.  38  min.  N.,  and  long.  1 W.,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  Coomassie  or  Juabin. 

From  such  information  as  I can  gather,  the  enemy  will  oppose  my  cross- 
ing the  river  at  Assoom,  six  hours  from  this. 

Excepting  ‘ Abogoo,’  every  place  occupied  has  been  found  swept  of 
sheep  and  fowls ; consequently  my  force  has  been  living  on  yam  and  plan- 
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tains  for  the  last  seven  days,  and  the  officers  have  no  preserved  meat  up  of 
any  description. 

One  of  my  messengers  was  robbed  and  flogged  by  some  West  India 
soldiers  ; consequently  the  Akims  at  Assoom  refuse  to  convey  letter,  and  I 
am  too  far  in  advance  to  influence  them. 

I shall  endeavour  to  get  duplicate  of  this  and  previous  one  of  the  21st 
instant  sent  to  your  Excellency  by  route  south  of  Prah. 

Inclosed  is  a copy  of  Lieutenant  Barnard’s  (19th  Regiment)  report  of 
attack  and  occupation  of  this  place,  Odumassie. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Excellency 
the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Barnard  (19th  Regiment),  a most  promising  and 
indefatigable  young  officer.  Captain  Sartorius,  in  command  of  the  advance 
force  which  carried  Abogoo,  brought  to  my  notice  his  gallant  bearing  on 
that  occasion;  and  he  displayed  great  discretion  and  judgment  while 
in  command  of  the  column  which  I found  in  possession  of  this  place 
yesterday.  I therefore  hope  your  Excellency  will  remember  Lieutenant 
Barnard’s  gallant  conduct  on  this  second  occasion  when  this  campaign  is 
finished. 

I take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  your  Excellency  the 
invaluable  assistance  which  I have  received  from  Captain  Sartorius,  6th 
Bengal  Cavalry.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions  and 
great  personal  influence  that  the  Croboes  and  Aquapims  were  induced  to 
move  on  the  Volta  when  they  did,  thereby  showing  the  Accras,  and  enabling 
me,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Rowe  on  the  seaboard,  to  cross  a large  force 
of  17,000  men  over  the  Volta  by  December  27 ; nor  could  any  force  have 
reached  the  Prah  on  15th  instant  but  for  the  amount  of  pressure  put  upon 
the  king  and  chiefs  of  Eastern  Akim  by  Captain  Sartorius.  I shall,  on 
another  occasion,  bring  this  officer’s  services  more  fully  to  the  notice  of  your 
Excellency,  trusting  that  you  will  forward  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India. 

I have  &c. 

(Signed)  John  H.  Glover 

Special  Commissioner. 

His  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  G.  Wolseley. 

When  within  20  miles  from  Coomassie,  at  a place  called 
Odumassie,  Glover  halted  until  February  8,  on  which  date  he 
received  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Ashantee  capital  by  the 
main  column  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  He  then  made  a 
two  days’  march,  and  on  the  10th  despatched  Captain  Reginald 
Sartorius,  of  the  6th  Bengal  Cavalry,  with  twenty  men,  to  open 
communication  with  Sir  Garnet. 

Sartorius  undertook  the  dangerous  mission,  and,  though  he 
was  fired  upon  several  times  en  route , he  entered  Coomassie  ; and 
after  satisfying  himself  that  the  capital  was  in  ruins,  and  the 
main  column  far  on  its  way  back  to  the  coast,  he  hurried  on  after 
it,  arriving  at  Fomannahon  the  12th,  where  he  found  Sir  Garnet, 
who  congratulated  both  Glover  and  Sartorius  on  the  spirited  way 
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in  which  they  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  campaign.  The 
following  is  the  letter  which  Captain  Sartorius  brought  from  Cap- 
tain Glover  to  Sir  Garnet  : 

Essiemampon  : February  10,  1874,  12.30  P.M. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  report  my  arrival  at  this  place  with  700 
Ilaoussas  and  Yorubas,  three  7-pounder  guns,  three  rocket-troughs,  204 
spare  rounds  ammunition  per  man.  Last  engagement  with  enemy  was  on 
2nd  instant,  when  they  were  driven  from  line  of  Anoom  river.  King  of 
Duabin  has  sent  in  his  submission.  I sent  his  messenger  back,  ordering 
king  to  go  to  your  Excellency  at  Coomassie.  I have  with  me  some  1,600 
allies,  and  5,000  over  River  Prali  coming  up.  I suppose  myself  to  be  seven 
miles  from  Coomassie,  and  shall  halt  at  Atrirea,  the  next  village,  until  I 
receive  orders  from  your  Excellency.  My  men  have  had  only  one  ounce  of 
salt  meat  per  man  since  January  18,  and  that  once  four  days  since.  Cap- 
tain Sartorius,  6th  Bengal  Cavalry,  who  takes  this,  has  done  excellent  and 
hard  service. — I have  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Glover,  R.N. 

His  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 

In  the  following  letters  we  have  official  despatches  which 
conclude  such  accounts  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  Captain  Glover,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s 
hearty  though  tardy  acknowledgments  of  his  services. 

Odumassie:  February  4,  1874. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency’s 
despatches  dated  Prahsu,  19th,  and  Moinsee,  January  23,  1874.  Since  my 
despatch  from  this  place  dated  28th  ultimo,  reporting  the  occupation  of 
this  place  and  that  of  Conomo  on  26th,  I have  been  endeavouring  to  open 
communication  with  Captain  Butler  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Borsumaque,  which  I estimate  to  be  not  more  than  nine  hours  south-west 
of  this.  Captain  Sartorius  went  to  the  south-west  on  the  29th  and  30th, 
returning  on  the  31st,  finding  no  road  leading  westward  from  Jaashi,  and 
left  again  on  the  1st  inst.  See  report.  The  river  Anoom,  three  hours  in 
my  front,  is  occupied  in  force  by  the  enemy.  The  Akiigs  from  Conomo 
have  felt  the  enemy  three  hours  in  their  front  on  the  Juabin  road  and  on 
this  side  of  the  river  Anoom,  while  Captain  Sartorius,  crossing  the  Anoom 
six  miles  to  the  west,  drove  them  from  two  camps  on  both  sides  of  that 
river,  with  loss  on  our  side  of  four  killed,  eleven  wounded,  and  one  missing. 
Yesterday  more  ammunition  came  up,  making  145  spare  rounds  per  man 
for  355  Haoussas, and  126  spare  roundsfor  400  Yorubas,  armed  with  Enfields, 
together  with  195  rockets,  and  72  rounds  of  shell  and  case  for  one  7-pounder 
gun.  I am  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  come  up,  having  only  in  camp  fit 
for  duty  262  rank  and  file  Haoussas,  and  262  rank  and  file  Yorubas  ; total, 
624.  I am  obliged  to  keep  200  Haoussas  and  Yorubas  at  Abogoo,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unreliableness  of  the  Akims,  who  withdraw  their  men  with- 
out leave  or  warning  ; and  the  road  between  that  place  to  the  Prah  had 
been  interrupted  because  I cannot  get  the  Akims  to  patrol.  Fortunately  it 
was  the  Akims  who  suffered,  losing  three  of  their  men  by  a surprise,  and 
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being  unarmed.  The  sick-list  to-day  shows  27  Haoussas  and  21  Yorubas, 
besides  9 Haoussas  and  3 Yorubas  wounded ; total,  GO.  Until  reinforce- 
ments arrive  I cannot  move  from  this  without  cutting  olf  all  communication 
with  my  rear,  and  I have  not  sufficient  ammunition  up  to  run  such  risk. 
Captain  Butler,  writing  on  the  2Gth  from  Enoomsu,  would  appear  to  be  on 
the  Anoom  or  Enooni  river,  ‘ Su  ’ meaning  in  Ashantee  upon  or  on.  Lieu- 
tenant Barnard  patrolled  road  leading  north-west  to-day,  three  miles 
towards  Anoom  river,  and  observed  traces  of  party  who  had  been  foraging. 
I am  expecting  Lieutenant  Moore  to-morrow  with  some  1,000  Aquapims  and 
Croboes,  who,  he  reports,  are  very  loth  to  move  forward.  He  also  reports 
2,000  more  coming  up  from  south  of  Prah.  As  soon  as  reinforcements  and 
ammunition  come  up  I shall  close  in  on  the  main  body.- — I have  &c. 

(Signed)  John  H.  Glovee. 

His  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  G.  Wolseley. 

The  next  inclosure  is  the  communication  of  Captain  Sar- 
torius  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter  of  Captain  Glover  : 

Odumassie:  February  3,  1874. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  report  that,  after  leaving  this  place  on 
February  1,  on  my  way  to  Apinamapu,  according  to  your  order,  I 
reached  the  Anoom  river,  running  east  and  west,  at  eleven  o’clock  noon, 
after  five  hours’  march,  and  crossed  the  river  without  seeing  anything  of 
the  enemy.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  on  the  other  side  I surprised  a 
spy-village  of  about  fifteen  spies.  They  evidently  had  no  idea  of  any 
force  being  so  near,  for  they  left  their  guns,  as  also  some  venison  they 
were  cooking  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  From  this  place  I continued 
my  march  in  a westerly  direction,  and  after  about  two  miles  came  upon 
the  enemy,  who  were  in  force  ; in  a short  time  they  fled,  having  wounded 
Sergeant-Major  Alii  and  one  Haoussa  (neither  of  them  severely).  I still 
continued  my  march  west  for  about  a mile,  and  came  upon  an  empty 
village  of  some  ten  houses.  No  one  could  have  occupied  this  place  for 
some  time ; I therefore  did  not  expect  any  more  fighting,  and  sent  back 
a sergeant,  with  twenty  Haoussas  and  twenty  Yorubas,  to  you  with  my 
report  so  far.  After  sending  off  this  party  I continued  my  march  stiil 
west,  and  again  came  upon  a large  camp  of  the  enemy,  having  had  a 
morning  fire  for  the  last  two  miles  from  the  village.  I forced  my  way  on 
about  three  miles ; the  road  all  this  time  was  along  bank  of  river  Anoom. 
My  guide  then  reported  that  he  had  lost  his  way ; so  we  had  to  return 
nearly  three  miles,  and  struck  a path  leading  north  north-west.  This  we 
followed  for  some  five  miles,  till  we  turned.  I therefore  found  the  guide 
was  again  at  fault,  and,  as  it  was  getting  late,  and  the  troops  had  had  a 
very  hard  day’s  work,  I returned  to  bank  of  river,  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  last  Ashantee  camp — this  being  the  most  open,  and  with  river  on 
right  flank,  and  therefore  easiest  held  against  any  attack — and  encamped 
for  the  night.  Next  morning  I sent  out  a patrol  of  forty  men,  Haoussas 
and  Yorubas,  with  orders  to  patrol  the  road  leading  north  from  enemy’s 
camp  for  one  hour,  meaning  to  follow  myself  a little  later  and  find  out 
where  the  path  led  to.  I had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  they  would  find  the 
camp  reoccupied  by  the  enemy  so  close  to  me ; the  sergeant  in  charge  had 
the  usual  orders  : in  case  he  met  the  enemy  in  any  force  he  was  to  return. 
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About  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  they  left  I heard  heavy  firing  in  their 
direction,  and  immediately  fell  in  with  my  detachment  and  followed  them. 
J ust  as  I was  starting  a corporal  came  from  the  patrol  to  report  the  enemy 
were  in  great  force.  I had  not  got  more  than  half  a mile  when  I met  some 
Yorubas,  who  said  the  enemy  were  too  strong,  and  that  the  patrol  were 
retreating;  my  detachment  got  into  confusion  and  I halted  them.  Directly 
the  rest  of  the  patrol  came  in.  I had  intended  retreating  to  last  night’s 
camp,  as  it  was  a much  stronger  position  ; but  Captain  Larcom,  R.N.,  who 
was  with  me,  thought  that  this  would  cause  a panic,  so  I took  his  advice 
and  threw  out  a line  of  sentries  front  and  rear.  Captain  Larcom  placed 
his  rocket-trough  on  pathway  leading  to  enemy’s  camp.  While  this  was 
going  on  the  Ashantees  came  down  to  attack,  singing  their  war-song  ; but 
when  within  sixty  yards  one  of  the  Haoussas  shot  a man,  and  I sounded 
the  advance  at  the  same  time.  The  enemy  bolted  at  once,  and,  fearing  an 
attack  on  my  rear,  as  all  my  men  were  in  disorder,  I returned  to  my  posi- 
tion. It  was  then  reported  to  me  that  fifteen  men  were  missing,  and  that 
they  had  crossed  the  river  and  were  coming  down  the  other  bank  to  join 
me ; one  Haoussa  reported  killed.  I then  made  up  my  mind  to  remain 
where  I was  till  12  p.m.  (four  hours),  that  being  the  time  when  the  return 
party,  sent  to  you  the  day  before,  was  expected  by  me,  and  also  to  give  the 
missing  men  time  to  rejoin.  At  twelve  my  intention  was  to  force  my  way 
through  the  enemy  back  to  head-quarters,  or,  if  I found  them  too  strong, 
to  cross  the  river  in  the  night  and  return  by  the  south  bank.  This  would 
have  been  difficult  on  account  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  river,  and, 
therefore,  only  to  have  been  done  as  an  extreme  measure.  Whilst  waiting 
till  12  A.M.  to  advance,  two  Haoussas  and  Yorubas  came  across  from  the 
other  side.  At  nine  or  half-past  heavy  firing  was  heard  from  the  other 
side  of  the  enemy’s  camp.  We  at  once  advanced,  and  came  up  in  time  to 
meet  Lieutenant  Barnard’s  force,  who  had  had  a running  fight  for  some 
distance  before  reaching  the  Ashantee  camp  near  us.  I again  halted  till 
a quarter  to  1 P.M.,  so  as  to  give  the  missing  men  time  to  return,  which 
they  did,  with  the  exception,  I am  sorry  to  say,  of  four  Haoussas  killed, 
and  seven  Yorubas,  who  had  crossed  the  river  and  made  their  way  back  to 
head-quarters.  The  Ashantees  had  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  three  Haoussas, 
but  had  left  them  behind  on  the  advance  of  Lieutenant  Barnard’s  force. 
These  heads  were  pluckily  recovered  by  Mr.  Phillips,  a missionary  teacher 
acting  as  my  interpreter,  and  were  sunk  in  the  river  by  the  sergeant-major 
of  my  detachment  before  we  left.  The  enemy  were  in  large  force — I should 
say  about  800  or  1,000 — and  attacked  us  in  a very  determined  manner. 
Their  loss  must  have  been  considerable,  for  they  left  traces  of  blood,  as 
also  some  stretchers. — I have  &c. 

(Signed)  Reginald  Saetoeius, 
Captain, , 6th  Bengal  Cavalry. 

Captain  Glover,  R.N.,  Special  Commissioner. 

The  next  inclosure  forwarded  by  Captain  Glover  to  Sir  Garnet 
is  the  copy  of  a letter  addressed  by  the  former  to  King  Qualibira 
Fuah,  which  is  as  follows  : 
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Head-quarters,  Adoomassie  : February  7,  1874. 

King  Quahbira  Fuah, — News  reached  me  this  morning  that  you  re- 
crossed the  Prah  eight  days  ago,  and  that  Captain  Butler  had  left  you  to 
join  the  General.  I shall  endeavour  to  open  communication  with  you  from 
Jaashi  and  Prahsu,  both  of  which  places  I destroyed  ten  days  ago.  I have 
with  me  G60  soldiers,  guns  and  rockets,  and  3,000  Akims,  Croboes,  and 
Aquapims,  and  2,000  more  expected  in  a day  or  two.  You  should  imme- 
diately recross  the  Prah,  and  endeavour  to  meet  me  either  at  Odumassie 
or  nearer  on  road  to  Prahsu.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  King  Calcali  can 
leave  the  General  and  come  down  to  surround  you.  Do  not  spoil  the  good 
name  you  have  gained  by  your  previous  bravery,  but  join  your  force  to 
mine  and  go  on  with  me  to  the  General,  upon  whose  line  of  advance  I am 
ordered  to  close.  Captain  Butler  has  not  communicated  with  me;  but  in 
the  event  of  your  receiving  any  orders  from  the  General  counter  to  my 
request,  you  will  at  once  comply  with  the  General’s  order.  You  may  expect 
to  hear  of  my  force  being  in  your  front  before  you  receive  this. 

Faithfully  &c. 

(Signed)  John  H.  Glover, 

Special  Commissioner. 

To  King  Quahbira  Fuah. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Captain  Glover  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff : 

Koraman  (Quarman)  : February  14,  1874. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  13th  instant,  acquainting  me  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  has 
paid  the  first  part  of  the  indemnity  demanded,  and  that  the  Major-General 
is  going  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  compliance  with  the  orders  of  his 
Excellency  the  Major-General  Commanding,  I shall  leave  this  place  to- 
morrow en  route  for  Prahsu,  on  my  way  to  Accra.  I regret  that  your  letter 
of  the  9th  instant,  to  which  you  refer,  has  not  reached  me  up  to  the  present 
time.  I shall  require  to-morrow,  for  the  provisioning  of  my  force,  1,000  lbs, 
salt  beef,  2,000  lbs.  bread,  500  Ids.  tobacco,  and  25  gallons  of  rum.  I have  the 
honour  further  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  cause  seven  days’ 
provisions  for  1,000  men,  and  a ration  of  rum  for  the  same  number  for  the 
same  time,  to  be  detained  for  me  at  the  depot  on  the  river  Prah. 

I have  &c. 

(Signed)  John  H.  Glover, 

Special  Commissioner. 

Colonel  E.  K.  Greaves,  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

A second  despatch  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  bearing  date  February  22,  is  also  published  : 

Government  House,  Cape  Coast : February  22,  1874. 

My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  forward  a copy  of  a despatch  dated 
20th  instant,  from  Captain  Glover,  R.N.,  describing  the  concluding  phase 
of  the  operations  carried  out  by  the  force  under  his  immediate  command, 
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in  accordance  with  the  instructions  originally  conveyed  to  him  by  me  on 
December  31,  as  reported  to  your  Lordship  in  my  despatch  No.  1,  of  1st 
ultimo.  Captain  Glover  has  conducted  these  operations  with  great  skill 
and  ability,  having  overcome  all  the  numerous  difficulties  that  he  had  to 
encounter  with  the  zeal  and  energy  for  which  he  is  well  known.  Captain 
Glover  reports  to  me  that  the  Eastern  Akims,  who  accompanied  him,  proved 
to  be  utterly  worthless,  having  evinced  the  greatest  cowardice  throughout 
the  campaign.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  able  to  bring  the  large  native 
force  into  the  field  north  of  the  river  Prah  that  he  had  at  one  time 
reckoned  on  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a fortunate  circumstance,  as 
useless  and  cowardly  allies  are  always  a serious  clog  upon  all  military 
operations.  The  diversion  effected  by  Captain  Glover’s  force  in  favour  of 
the  main  army  operating  direct  upon  Coomassie  under  my  own  immediate 
orders  contributed  materially  to  the  success  that  has  been  achieved  in  this 
war,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Captain  Glover  and  the 
officers  serving  under  him  to  your  Lordship’s  most  favourable  consideration. 

I have  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  J.  Wolseley, 

Major-  General  and.  Administrator,  Gold  Coast. 


Captain  Glover’s  letter  inclosed  in  the  preceding  runs  as 
follows  : 

Mansu  : February  20,  1874. 

Sir, — Ammunition  having  come  up  during  the  two  previous  days,  com- 
pleting spare  ammunition  to  200  rounds  per  man,  I left  Odumassie  on  the 
morning  of  8th  instant  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  Ashantee  camp,  on 
north  side  of  river  Anoom,  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven  by  the 
two  detachments  commanded  by  Captain  Sartorius,  6th  Bengal  Cavalry, 
and  Lieutenant  Barnard,  19th  Regiment,  on  2nd  instant,  as  reported  in 
previous  despatch  ; here  we  found  corn  and  corn-flour,  which  had  been  left 
by  the  enemy.  The  next  day  we  halted  to  breakfast  in  a large  camp 
capable  of  containing  4,000  to  5.000  men,  where  I was  joined  by  Lieutenant 
Moore,  R.N.,  and  some  4,000  Akims,  Aquapims,  and  Croboe?,.  Here  it  was 
evident  the  enemy  had  left  in  hot  haste,  and  for  miles  along  the  road  we 
found  stools,  calabashes,  corn  and  corn-flour,  which  the  enemy  had  thrown 
away  in  their  flight.  A wounded  straggler  from  Captain  Sartorius’s  force, 
who  only  came  in  the  day  before  I left  Odumassie,  had  approached  the 
enemy’s  camp  during  the  night,  and  had  heard  them  discussing  the  hope- 
lessness of  fighting  Europeans  and  Haoussas,  as  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
not  a force  of  Akims  with  whom  they  had  been  engaged.  After  a march 
of  ten  miles,  principally  northwards,  along  a hunter’s  path  with  much  bog 
and  fallen  timber,  I bivouacked  for  l'ie  night  on  left  bank  of  a river  (name 
unknown)  ; the  next  morning  I marched  north-west  about  five  miles,  to  a 
village  on  the  south  of  Essiemampon,  from  which  at  noon  I despatched 
Captain  Sartorius  with  escort  of  twenty  men  to  open  communication  with 
your  Excellency,  supposed  to  be  at  Coomassie,  and  at  2 P.M.,  finding 
myself  one  mile  distant  from  river  Dah,  I halted  at  Akinna  until  I should 
either  receive  orders  or  hear  from  Captain  Sartorius.  At  3 P.M.  next  day 

1 crossed  river  Dah,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  Apraymassie,  and  at 

2 p.m.  on  12th  instant  entered  Coomassie.  I then  learned  that  messengers 
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liad  passed  down  from  the  king,  accepting  your  Excellency’s  terms  and 
carrying  a first  instalment  of  indemnity.  I have  since  come  up  by  easy 
marches  to  this  camp,  where  I arrived  at  9 a.m.  this  morning,  en  route 
for  Anamaboe  and  Accra. 

At  Moisee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Adansi  hills,  on  the  15th  instant,  a mes- 
senger from  the  King  of  Coomassie  arrived,  bringing  with  him  some 
ounces  of  gold  and  a gold  dish,  as  a present  to  me,  and  requesting  that  I 
would  order  the  King  of  Eastern  Akim  (who,  they  said,  had  gone  to  Juabin 
to  attempt  to  detach  the  king  of  that  place  from  his  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Ashantee)  to  return  at  once  to  his  own  country. 

I returned  the  money  and  dish  to  the  King  of  Coomassie,  and  sent 
the  King  of  Akim  a copy  of  Colonel  Greaves’s  letter  to  me  of  the  14th 
instant,  and  directed  him  at  once  to  recross  the  Prah  and  return  to  his 
country  with  all  his  people.  I took  the  opportunity  of  sending  by  this 
messenger  also  a letter  to  Mr.  Bannerman,  directing  him  at  once  to  break 
up  the  camp  at  Abogoo  and  march  to  Accra  with  the  detachment  of 
Haoussas  and  Yorubas  left  in  Abogoo,  taking  with  him  the  sick  which 
had  been  left  at  the  various  stations  on  the  march  up. — I have  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Glover, 

Special  Commissioner. 

His  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  &c. 

The  following  is  a portion  of  a note  sent  by  Captain  Glover 
to  a friend  in  England,  which  was  written  by  him  at  Yan 
Coomassie  (Fantee),  February  20,  when  only  30  miles  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle  ; and  a more  fitting  conclusion  to  this  chapter  than 
the  following  generous  acknowledgment  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
of  Captain  Glover’s  valuable  services  and  brilliant  success  cannot 
be  written  : 

En  route  for  Accra  ; but  I intend,  if  possible,  to  go  straight  to  England, 
and  am  going  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  see  the  General. 

You  may  perhaps  know  that  the  troops  had  to  leave  Coomassie,  having 
no  provisions,  and  without  the  General  having  heard  from  the  king,  and 
that  it  was  much  to  the  relief  of  his  mind  that  I had  occupied  Coomassie 
after  he  had  left. 

I give  you  a copy  of  his  telegram  : 

‘ Congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  all  you  have  done.’ 

Captain  Sartorius,  whom  I had  sent  on,  writes  : 

‘ The  General  just  drank  your  health.’ 

I was  fighting  up  to  the  2nd  instant,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
the  line  of  the  Anoom  river,  and  Coomassie  was  taken  on  the  4th. 

The  General  found  the  Ashantees  &j  tough  that  my  force  was  supposed 
to  be  destroyed,  and  our  marching  considered  wonderful. 

I had  6,000  men  over  the  Prah,  and  marched  4,600  into  Coomassie. 

The  day  after  the  king  sent  me  140  ounces  of  gold  on  a gold  salver, 
begging  me  to  order  the  force  I had  left  on  the  Anoom  river  to  recross  the 
Prah. 

I returned  the  gold  and  complied  with  his  request. 

I also  received  the  submission  of  the  King  of  Juabin,  and  have  lost  ten 
killed,  and  have  one  officer  and  twenty-four  men  wounded.  So  ends  my 
share  in  the  Ashantee  Campaign  ! 
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Cicero  said,  very  wisely,  that  ‘war  should  be  so  engaged  in 
that  nothing  but  peace  should  appear  to  be  aimed  at.’  The 
Ashantee  War  was  undertaken  with  that  aim,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  but  it  was  marred  on  the  threshold  of  perfect  success 
by  a series  of  accidents.  First  : By  the  fire  which  raged  in 
Coomassie  the  night  following  the  entry  of  the  troops  into  the 
capital.  Secondly  : By  the  omission  of  the  British  commander 
to  guard  what  he  had  captured.  Thirdly  : By  the  impatience 
of  Sir  Garnet,  and  his  intense  desire  to  hurry  from  the  capital, 
because  he  feared  that  the  rainy  season  had  begun,  which,  of 
course,  would  have  been  calamitous  to  the  white  troops. 

The  first  contributed  to  mar  the  success,  which  was  almost 
assured,  by  the  evident  impression  on  the  king’s  mind  that  the 
destruction  of  his  capital  was  already  begun.  Whether  the  fire 
was  the  handiwork  of  some  truculent  Ashantees,  or  an  accident 
arising  from  permitting  the  Fantees  to  plunder,  matters  not. 

The  omission  or  neglect  of  the  British  commander  to  secure 
what  he  captured  served  to  furnish  the  king  with  a force  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  a confidence  in 
his  fortunes,  which,  but  a few  hours  before,  were  at  the  very 
lowest  ebb. 

The  king’s  confidence  in  his  fortunes,  so  quickly  restored, 
was  soon  lost  again  when  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Glover 
between  Juabin  and  Coomassie  came  to  him  ; but  the  impatience 
of  Sir  Garnet,  and  his  anxiety  to  return  to  the  coast,  prevented 
him  from  reaping  the  results  of  his  brilliant  success  as  General 
Commanding  the  British  Expedition  ; and  this  is  proved  by  the 
immediate  despatch  of  messengers  after  him  by  the  hard-pressed 
king,  and  the  voluntary  gift  of  1,000  ounces  of  gold,  with  a 
prayer  for  peace. 

The  return  march  was  begun  on  February  6.  Five  days 
later  Captain  Sartorius  rode  through  Coomassie  accompanied  by 
only  twenty  men.  The  next  day  Special  Commissioner  Glover 
marched  4,600  native  allies  into  Coomassie. 

If  Sir  Garnet  could  only  have  stayed  five  days  longer,  peace 
might  have  been  made,  which,  as  all  will  agree,  was  a desirable 
ending  of  the  Expedition.  Russell’s  and  Wood’s  Native  Regi- 
ments, with  Rait’s  Artillery,  were  well  able  to  have  kept  Coo- 
massie against  all  odds,  and  the  white  troops  might  have  departed 
at  once  for  the  coast. 

The  last  act  of  Sir  Garnet’s  was  a culpable  one  in  more  than 
one  respect,  and  it  is  a fortunate  thing  that  it  had  no  evil  results, 
which  it  might  very  easily  have  had. 

Glover,  about  to  cross  the  Volta  to  crush  the  Ahwoonas  with 
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16,000  men,  received  peremptory  orders  from  Sir  Garnet  to  be 
ready  to  cross  the  Prah  on  the  15th.  If  the  Commissioner  was 
expected  to  be  there  by  this  date,  lie  had  no  time  to  lose,  and 
he  obediently  set  about  fulfilling  his  commands.  But  it  was 
impossible  on  the  short  notice  he  received  to  march  the  entire 
force  of  native  allies  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  collect,  and 
he  accordingly  set  off  for  the  Prah  with  his  faithful  natives, 
numbering  about  1,100  men.  By  the  time,  however,  he  had  arrived 
within  such  dangerous  proximity  to  Coomassie  as  he  was  on  the 
day  he  received  the  information  that  the  capital  was  destroyed, 
Glover’s  force  numbered  about  1,400  men. 

The  error  which  Sir  Garnet  committed  in  not  disarming  every 
Ashantee  whom  he  found  in  Coomassie  the  night  he  entered 
might  have  had  most  fatal  results  for  Glover.  Sir  Garnet  per- 
mitted quite  a little  army  of  fugitives  to  gather  about  the  king  ; 
and  if  he  had  been  made  of  different  material,  no  doubt  that 
would  have  inspired  him  to  retaliate  on  the  compai’atively  weak 
force  of  Glover,  and  by  this  means  have  retrieved  the  disasters 
of  Amoaful  and  Ordahsu. 

To  the  first  error  he  adds  another  one,  by  leaving  Coomassie 
without  communicating  with  Glover.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Fates  willed  it  otherwise,  and  Sir  Garnet  has  escaped  blame. 
The  king  turned  out  to  be  such  a coward  that  he  had  no  heart 
left  in  him  after  the  defeat  of  Ordahsu  ; thus,  he  never  attempted 
to  snatch  the  prize  which  lay  so  close  to  his  grasp.  But  such  an 
act  as  Sir  Garnet’s  abandonment  of  his  faithful  and  brave  ally 
could  not  be  done  in  Europe  without  being  quickly  taken  advan- 
tage of,  to  the  ruin  of  the  party  concerned. 

However,  ‘ all’s  well  that  ends  well.’  The  campaign  has  been 
a success,  and  the  brave  and  deserving  have  been  rewarded  by 
their  Queen  and  the  nation.  A baronetcy  and  a pension  have 
been  conferred  on  Sir  Garnet  Joseph  Wolseley,  and  another  de- 
coration, the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  has  been 
added  to  the  many  he  already  possesses.  Nearly  all  the  officers 
have  been  promoted,  the  gallant  Lord  Gifford  has  received  the 
Victoria  Cross,  and  Sergeant  M'Graw  of  the  42nd,  for  his  conduct 
at  Amoaful,  has  received  a like  distinction. 

But  there  is  one  man  who  deserves  a Victoria  Cross  whom 
the  newspapers  have  not  recorded  as  yet,  and  he  is  Captain 
Reginald  Sartorius,  of  the  Gt'i  Bengal  Cavalry,  for  that  daring 
ride  of  fifty-five  miles,  with  a force  of  twenty  men,  through  an 
enemy’s  country,  while  numbers  of  the  foe  lurked  behind  bushes, 
whence  he  was  fired  upon  twice.  It  was  a remarkable  and  unique 
act  of  daring  bravery,  which  had  good  results.  It  calmed  the 
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mind  of  the  General,  who  must  have  been  naturally  anxious  about 
Commissioner  Glover’s  fate ; it  assured  him  also  of  the  extent  of 
his  success,  and  was  the  means  of  impelling  the  king  to  despatch 
messengers  with  the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity,  and  to 
abjectly  sue  for  peace. 

Some  reward  should  also  be  given  to  the  gallant  Glover,  who 
lent  such  aid  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  by  distracting  the  attention 
of  a larger  force  of  the  enemy  ; for  compelling  the  King  of  Juabin, 
by  his  presence  between  him  and  his  ally,  King  Coffee,  to  send 
in  his  submission  to  Sir  Garnet ; and  for  extricating  with  such 
credit  himself  and  force  from  a most  dangerous  position,  thus 
insuring  the  complete  success  of  the  British  arms  in  the  cam- 
paign in  West  Africa.  Glover  has  already  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament ; but  if  he  were  permitted  to  subscribe  himself  Sir 
John  Hawley  Glover,  her  Majesty’s  most  faithful  and  dutiful 
servant,  very  few  Englishmen  who  admire  courage  and  success 
in  arms  would  begrudge  him  the  honour,  or  say  that  it  was  given 
to  an  undeserving  man.  Detur  digniori. 

Seeing  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  the  Commander  of  the 
British  Expedition  to  Coomassie,  it  would  be  but  right,  before 
the  reader  and  the  author  part,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
sum  up  this  history  with  the  following  words,  which  Sir  Garnet 
wrote  to  the  War  Office  : 

Our  success  does  not  lie  merely  in  our  having  defeated  the  enemy’s 
army,  and  occupied  and  destroyed  his  capital,  but  in  our  having  thoroughly 
established  in  this  kingdom  a wholesome  fear  of  the  British  power,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  an  alliance  with  her  Majesty. 

Three  days  after  we  have  destroyed  his  capital  and  his  palace,  and 
commenced  our  homeward  march,  the  king  sends  to  make  peace,  and  gives 
a substantial  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

Five  days  after  the  same  event  an  English  officer,  accompanied  by 
only  twenty  men,  is  able  to  ride  unmolested  fifty-five  miles  through  the 
heart  of  the  invaded  kingdom,  while  one  of  the  principal  tributary  chiefs 
beseeches  permission  to  dissever  himself  from  Ashantee,  and  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  tribes  allied  to  the  British  Crown. 

I venture,  therefore,  to  hope  that  the  object  for  which  her  Majesty’s 
Government  entrusted  to  me  a force  of  British  soldiers  has  been  attained, 
and  that  the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command  have 
not  been  made  in  vain. 


Spottiswoode  <t  Co.  Printers,  Kew-street  Square,  London. 
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